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PREFACE. 


The  Palestine  Pocket  Guide-Books  have  been  compiled 
for  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the  E.  E.  F.  who  are 
anxious  to  find  out  something  about  the  places  in  Palestine 
which  are  familiar  to  them,  or  are  likely  to  become  so.  These 
little  books  are  based  upon  the  appropriate  chapters  of 
Baedeker’s  “Palestine  and  Syria,”  which,  as  an  enemy 
publication  of  considerable  value,  is  properly  used  for  the 
convenience  of  the  British  Army.  There  are,  however, 
numerous  additions,  drawn  from  the  works  of  Colonel 
C.R.  Conder,  R.E.  (published  by  “The  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund”),  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  Beha-ed-Din,  Sir  Walter 
Besant  and  Mr.  E.H.  Palmer  (“Jerusalem.  The  City  of  Herod 
and  Saladin”  :  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus),  Murray’s 
“Handbook  to  Syria  and  Palestine,”  and  other  writers  whose 
authorship  is  acknowledged  in  the  text.  I  have  accorded  a 
fuller  treatment  than  that  allowed  in  ordinary  guide-books  to 
places  which  have  been,  or  are,  of  interest  to  the  Army,  either 
because  of  present  experiences  or  of  associations  with  the 
former  campaigns  of  King  Richard  and  our  forefathers.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  price  of  the  Palestine  Pocket 
Guide-Books  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  this  connexion  a  debt 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Survey  Department  for  having 
supplied  the  maps  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  value  of 
these  volumes. 

H.  Pirie  Gordon 
(Lieut. -Colonel) 
Military  Editor, 

The  Palestine  News. 


THE  PROPHET  MUHAMMAD 
AND  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ISLAM. 

(Slightly  abridged  from  the  appropriate  chapters  of  “The  Caliph’s  Last 
Heritage,”  by  Colonel  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  Bt.,  M.P.,  published 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.) 


IN  PRINCIPIO. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Muhammad,  Arabia,  as  it 
has  ever  been,  was  partly  subject,  partly  waste,  and  partly 
independent,  entirely  divided,  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a 
personal  opinion,  extremely  uninteresting.  To  the  north,  with 
a  capital  at  Amman,  was  the  treacherous  unstable  State  of 
the  Ghassanids,  who  had  rendered  doubtful  services  to  Beli- 
sariuSj  had  helped  Heraclius  feebly,  and  gave  a  kind  of 
fitful  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  Constantinople.  This 
State  of  the  Ghassanids  embraced  the  Hauran  and  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  lands  east  of  Jordan,  Christian  in  name,  even 
as  are  some  of  the  desert  tribes  of  Moslems  to-day — a  patter 
of  prayers  and  minor  curse  words;  but  of  speculation,  fana¬ 
ticism,  prejudice,  or  sincere  belief  perhaps  not  a  trace. 

Until  the  birth  of  Muhammad,  the  Kingdom  of  Hira 
occupied  in  regard  to  Persia  a  position  similar  to  that  held 
by  the  Ghassanids  with  respect  to  Byzantium,  save  that  as 
the  land  of  Irak  was  rich,  and  had  for  countless  ages  been 
the  seat  of  agricultural  industry,  the  principality  was  a 
more  definite  and  organised  state,  of  which  the  ruling  family, 
though  Arabian,  was  settled,  cultured,  and  stable. 

Far  to  the  south,  in  Yemen,  was  an  Arab  State  which, 
after  a  number  of  vicissitudes,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Abyssinians  and  then  delivered  by  the  Persians ;  and  which 
shortly  after  Muhammad’s  birth  had  relapsed  once  more  to  a 
condition  of  practical  independence,  yet  still  owing  a  kind 
of  vague  allegiance  to  Persia. 

The  central  waste  of  the  peninsula  was  then,  as  now, 
a  seething  cauldron  of  quarrelling  tribal  nomads.  Now  and 
again  one  clan  would  assert  its  supremacy,  master  the  others, 
and  under  a  great  leader  would  sally  forth  to  plunder  and 
raid  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  When  this  leader  died,  such 
a  tribe  rapidly  lost  its  prestige  and  another  would  take  its 
place;  and  so  from  century  to  century,  quarrellings,  migra- 
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tions,  compacts,  alliances,  and  wars  formed  the  dreary  routine 
of  desert  politics. 

In  the  mercantile  centre  of  this  desert  land  stood  the 
town  of  Mecca,  whither  for  ages  a  succession  of  tribes  had 
drifted,  and  from  tents  and  warringsj  had  taken  to  houses 
and  trade.  In  this  city  there  stood  a  black  rock;  and  if  the 
rebellious  and  fickle  Arabs  of  the  peninsula  could  be  said 
to  hold  anything  in  esteem  it  was  that  lump  of  stone.  Around 
that  fetish  had  been  woven  the  legends  and  traditions  of 
ages,  and  from  the  inchoate  mass  had  arisen  a  kind  of 
leligion.  Jewish  lore,  pagan  superstitions,  curious  fancies,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  Semitic  minds,  irregular,  disordered, 
and  unrestrained,  gathered  around  the  Ka’ba  and  formed  a 
creed  to  all  appearances  as  unmeaning  and  shapeless  as  its 
material  symbol.  Yet  annually  at  a  certain  season  pilgrim- 
would  flock  from  all  parts  to  kiss  the  Ka’ba  and  spend  their 
gold  in  the  bazaars  of  the  city ;  the  unending  and  meaningless 
wars  came  to  a  close,  and  for  four  months  tiie  Arabs  were 
satisfied  to  contend  among  themselves  with  weapons  of 
which  they  were  the  greatest  masters,  with  poetry,  with 
commercial  acumen,  with  repartee,  and  with  virulent  and 
garrulous  abuse.  The  facts  that  Mecca  was  once  a  great 
trade  centre,  that  it  derived  its  importance  from  a  mysterious 
shrine,  that  its  strength  lay  in  the  surrounding  nomad  tribes, 
suggest  a  peculiar  and  striking  resemblance  to  the  cities  of 
Palmyra  and  Petra;  but  Mecca,  being  far  away  in  the  heart 
of  Arabia,  naturally  lacked  the  glory  and  strength  of  those 
townships — commerce  had  strayed  far  afield  from  its  pre¬ 
cincts  lon£  before  she  could  carry  with  her  the  luxury,  the 
art,  the  complexity  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-board. 

It  was  into  this  strange,  babbling  world  of  heat  and 
wrath  and  drought  that  there  a  child  was  born  to  Amira, 
the  wife  of  Abdallah,  the  slave  of  God  and  youngest  son  of 
Abdu’l-Muttalib,  the  chiefest  of  the  chieftains  of  Mecca. 
Before  the  weakling  babe  sprawled  in  the  midwife’s  arms, 
before  the  shrill  cries  of  the  helpers  announced  that  another 
man  had  come  to  Mecca,  Abdallah  had  been  laid  to  rest  in 
distant  Medina,  and  it  was  an  orphan  who  received  the  name 
of  Muhammad. 

According  to  the  custom  of  his  city,  the  child  was 
put  out  to  nurse  among  the  nomads,  where  the  keen  air  of 
the  desert  might  fill  his  lungs,  the  wholesome  breast  of  the 
foster-mother  nourish  his  limbs,  and  the  noble  dialect  of  the 
wildlings  form  his  first  lispings.  So  it  happened  that  the  frail 
infant  on  whose  life  so  mhch  depended  was  carried  away  by 
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a  Bedawiyah  wife?  to  be  slung  in  a  poke  from  camp  to 
camp,  to  roll  uncovered  in  the  broiling  siin,  to  play  and 
crawl  amidst  the  heels  of  mares  and  stallions,  to  drink  its 
fill  of  the  milk  of  the  flocks,  to  thrive  or  perish  as  chance 
might  direct. 

The  days  and  months  rolled  on,  and  Muhammad  was 
finally  handed  over  to  his  family,  a  stout  boy  in  his  sixth 
or  seventh  year.  When  Amina  received  her  son  from  the 
hands  of  the  faithful  nurse,  she  decided  to  carry  him  away 
to  Medina,  that  he  might  see  the  tomb  of  his  father  and 
visit  the  kinsfolk  of  his  father’s  mother  who  dwelt  there.  At 
Medina,  the  little  boy  sported  with  the  children,  ran  along 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  towering  houses,  plunged  and  swam  in 
the  cool  fountains  of  the  courtyards,  until  the  widow’s  visit 
came  to  an  end  and  she  set  out  to  return  to  Mecca.  Muhammad 
never  knew  his  father,  and  his  mother  was  not  destined 
to  bear  him  company  for  long ;  the  hard  journey,  the  burning 
sun  of  the  desert,  struck  down  the  soft  Meccan  woman 
accustomed  only  to  the  coolness  of  the  towns,  and  Muhammad 
was  handed  over  to  his  grandfather,  the  old  chieftain  of 
Mecca,  Abdul-Muttalib.  Soon,  however,  the  Patriarch  him¬ 
self  was  called  to  his  account. 

The  desolate  child  was  now  attached  to  his  uncle  Abu 
Talib,  and  again  Heaven  vouchsafed  a  kind  protector  to 
the  orphan.  Abu  Talib,  was  poor  and  had  to  earn  his  bread 
and  could  not  pass  his  days  in  giving  it  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him ;  so  presently  he  set  out  to  Syria  on  a  trading 
expedition,  and  somewhere  along  with  the  bales  of  merchan¬ 
dise  he  carried  the  adopted  child.  Thus  Muhammad 
was  taken  up  to  the  borders  of  the  great  world  where  men 
lived  in  cities  larger  than  Mecca,  where  rumours  and  talk 
were  no  longer  only  of  tribal  rights,  but  of  great  wars,  of 
devastations,  of  the  taxes  of  the  new  Emperor,  Maurice,  of 
the  gloomy  news  from  Italy,  of  the  bribery  of  officials,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  Persians.  Muhammad  must  have  been 
impressed  by  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  towns  he  saw, 
even  as  is  the  modern  Bedawi  impressed  by  the  faded  glories 
of  Constantinople  of  to-day.  It  was  not  for  the  little  Arab 
boy  to  detect  the  falling  Empire  in  the  shrinking  towns,  the 
lawless  soldiery,  the  incoherent  government,  the  unpaid 
levies,  the  declining  trade. 

When  Muhammad  first  went  to  Bostra  (the  Bozra  of 
Moab,  in  the  Bible)  he  must  have  followed  the  great  Roman 
Road,  which  stretches  like  a  ruler  laid  across  the  desert. 
Those  miles  upon  miles  of  paved,  level  causeway  must  .have 
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struck  the  enquiring  mind  even  then  with  some  of  the  awe 
with  which  they  impress  one  to-day ;  and  when  the  great 
dark  walls  of  the  city  rose  up  before  him  and  he  wratched 
them  loom  taller  and  taller,  as  the  slowly  moving  caravan 
approached  them,  he  must  have  been  overcome  with  wonder. 
Hour  by  hour  the  city  grows  greater  and  greater  as  one 
rides  in  from  the  south-west,  and  when  finally  the  caravan 
of  Abu  Talib  unloaded,  Muhammad  must  have  had  leisure 
to  ponder  over  the  marvels  of  the  new  world  unveiled  to 
him.  The  great  reservoir,  the  mighty  theatre,  the  stately 
baths,  the  solid  walls,  the  causeways,  the  great  gates  and 
gloomy  archways,  and,  beyond,  the  countless  cities  of  the 
Hauran  plain,  many  of  which,  as  Abu  Talib  might  have  told 
the  lad,  were  greater  than  Bostra — all  these  things  must  have 
amazed  the  thoughtful,  bright-eyed  boy.  Then,  again,  who 
were  those  dark-robed  men  to  whom  all  paid  such  deference? 
What  were  those  great  and  more  modern  buildings  con¬ 
structed  from  ancient  fragments  ?  What  was  that  sweet  music  ? 
Why  did  these  men  kneel  before  crosses  and  pictures 
in  those  dark,  cloistered  churches,  where  the  dim  lights  pene¬ 
trated  dully  through  clouds  of  sweet-smelling  incense  ? 
“  Those  men  are  priests  and  monks  who  can  read  out  of 
the  books,  O  my  son.”  “Read?  What  is  read?  What  is 
book  ?”  Then  perhaps  did  the  little  boy  creep  away  and 
talk  in  his  own  tongue  with  one  of  these  holy  men,  and 
gather  that  strange  half-knowledge  which  has  set  three  con¬ 
tinents  atilt — who  knows  ? 

After  the  business  of  the  expedition  to  Bostra  had  been 
completed,  Muhammad  was  sent  back  to  Mecca  and  vanished 
into  obscurity.  Sometimes  he  tended  the  flocks  without  the 
city,  at  others  accompanied  his  kinsmen  as  arrowr-bearer  to 
the  wars,  for  as  such  the  insignificant  brawls  and  skirmishes 
of  the  tribes  around  Mecca  are  dignified.  The  youth  must, 
however,  have  shown  some  promise  of  intelligence  and 
perspicacity,  for  presently  his  uncle  Abu  Talib  chose  him 
as  a  leader  of  caravans,  and  it  fell  out  that  his  first  mission 
was  to  pilot  to  Syria  merchandise  of  a  rich  widow  named 
Khadijah.  This  was  Muhammad’s  first  trial  in  leadership 
and  his  first  grasp  of  power.  Seemingly  all  went  prosper¬ 
ously  ;  the  goods  of  the  fair  and  buxom  matron  of  the  Koraysh 
were  disposed  of  to  the  Syrian  merchants  at  a  profit,  and 
the  young  caravan-master  returned  to  his  mistress  with  subs¬ 
tantial  gains  in  their  stead. 

Khadijah  was  sitting  on  the  house-top,  waiting  for  the 
news,  when  her  young  servant  galloped  up  with  the  glad 
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tidings  of  success.  Twice  had  she  yielded  herself  to  the 
embraces  of  a  husband,  twice  had  she  been  widowed;  the 
beauty  and  intelligence  of  her  domestic  captured  her  suscep 
tible  heart  for  a  third  time.  Muhammad  was  a  youth  of  a 
noble  but  impoverished  family,  Khadijah  one  of  the  wealthiest 
women  in  Mecca,  far  beyond  his  approach;  for  him  to  have 
proposed  would  have  been  impossible,  but  for  the  amorous 
widow  to  expose  the  state  of  her  affections  was  easy,  for  so 
strong  a  hold  had  love  obtained  on  her  that  it  was  beyond 
her  power  to  conceal  it. 

On  the  day  he  married  Khadijah,  Muhammad  was 
relieved  of  all  worldly  troubles,  and  never  again  does  le 
seem  to  have  engaged  in  business.  In  the  silence  of  the 
desert  night,  in  the  bright  heat  of  noontide  desert  day,  he, 
as  do  all  men,  had  known  and  felt  himself  alone  yet  not  in 
solitude,  for  the  desert  is  of  God  and  in  the  desert  no  man 
may  deny  Him.  In  the  bazaars  the  voices  of  men,  the  build¬ 
ings  of  men’s  hands,  kill  the  knowledge  innate ;  in  the  forest 
and  garden  the  voice  of  Nature,  the  busy  handmaiden, 
distracts;  but  in  the  desert,  Nature  and  man  are  not — yet 
the  desert  is  not  dead,  it  is  not  empty.  Muhammad  the 
wandering  child  learned  this;  Muhamfriad  the  boy  shepherd 
was  confirmed  of  this ;  Muhammad  the  caravan-master  knew 
this. 

Yet  there  came  the  distractions,  the  idolatry  of  the 
Ka’ba  and  the  voices  of  men — the  sweet-smelling  incense  of 
Bostra  and  the  chants  of  the  monks — the  smiling  scorn  of 
the  Jews  and  their  pride  in  their  book.  “  God  is  one,”  cries 
the  voice  of  the  desert;  “God  is  stone,”  comes  from  the 
Ka’ba;  “God  is  three,  God  is  man,’’  mutters  the  monk; 
“  God  is  mine  alone,”  sneers  the  Jew — are  not  these  thoughts, 
if  sufficiently  pondered  upon,  enough  to  wrench  the  bosom- 
of  the  most  impassive  and  immovable?  Yet  Muhammad  was 
neither;  he  was  strong  in  passionate  and  wild  affection,  quick 
to  tears  and  sudden  in  anger,  a  man  with  a  mighty  heart  in 
which  waged  a  fierce  war  of  conviction,  doubt  and  confusion. 

The  voice  of  the  desert  he  knew  to  be  true;  the  voice  of 
the  Ka’ba  he  had  heard  from  his  childhood;  the  voice  of  the 
Scriptures  was  vague,  distant,  and  incoherent.  Yet  all  moved 
him  strongly;  and  even  as  have  men  in  the  past,  and  even 
as  will  tkey  in  the  future,  Muhammad  groaned  in  the  sore 
stress  for  light.  Who  shall  judge  him  as  he  comes  reeling 
down  from  the  mountain  to  pour  out  his  tale  of  oppression 
and  doubt  to  Khadijah;  and  who  shall  judge  that  faithful 
wife  as  she  soothes  and  comforts  his  misery  of  soul  ?  Racked 
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in  that  awful  anguish,  Muhammad  wanders  hither  and  thither 
seeking  rest  and  obtaining  none ;  now  he  will  dash  himself 
among  the  rocks,  now  endeavour  to  stop  his  ears  against  the 
conflicting  voices  which  rend  his  spirit ;  his  body  and  mind 
grow  weaker  under  the  mental  torment ;  he  yields  to  the 
temptation  as  a  man  yielding  to  vertigo,  and  hurls  himself 
into  space,  gasping  the  words  formed  on  his  lips.  In 
measured  rhyming  cadence  the  words  break  out — it  is  sense 
he  speaks,  not  the  babbling  of  a  soothsayer!  It  is  truth  he 
speaks,  not  a  lie  as  he  had  feared!  It  is  inspiration,  and 
the  lines  burst  forth  in  a  torrent :  “Recite  in  the  NAME 

of  the  Lord  who  created . the  Lord  who  created 

man . ” 

The  first  sura  of  the  Koran  has  been  uttered;  Muham¬ 
mad  has  accepted  himself  as  a  prophet,  and  now  as  a  prophet 
he  speaks. 

His  first  vehement  preachings  touched  but  a  few. 
Khadijah,  the  faithful,  as  might  be  expected,  was  ready  to 
accept  anything  her  hero  wished,  and  must  have  been  too 
overjoyed  to  see  the  clouds  dispelled  from  his  brow  to  question 
the  worthiness  of  his  cause.  Ali,  a  son  of  Abu  Talib  whom 
Muhammad  had  adopted  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  his  early 
protector,  also  gave  ear.  Zeid,  a  slave  whom  he  had  freed 
and  treated  with  gentleness,  was  open  to  conviction ;  but  else¬ 
where  the  people  were  incurious,  and  apathetic,  for  Arabs 
are  prone  to  be  enthralled  in  the  politics,  the  quarrels,  and 
the  bargains  of  the  hour. 

There  was  one  man,  however,  who  seems  to  have 
watched  the  movements  of  Muhammad  with  the  keenest 
interest,  and  he  was  that  rarity  among  Arabs) — a  true  friend. 
To  him  Muhammad  was  a  friend,  a  leader,  and  a  prophet, 
to'  be  assisted  at  cost  even  of  life,  to  be  followed  even  to, 
inevitable  doom,  and  to  be  believed  in  the  face  of  all  dis¬ 
proof.  This  faithful  and  devoted  soul  was  Abu  Bekr,  the 
simplest  and  most  lovable  man  Arabia  has  ever  put  forth. 

The  worth  of  Abu  Bekr  won  over  a  few  others,  among 
whom  Othm-an  alone  stands  out  pre-eminent ;  for  the  rest, 
only  slaves  and  obscure  persons  gave  ear  to  the  words  of  the 
preacher.  After  a  weary  struggle  of  four  years,  not  more 
than  forty  persons  could  be  said  to  have  been  affected  by 
the  fervent  appeals  and  fiery  threats  of  the  son  of  Abdallah. 
Gradually,  however,  he  began  to  win  his  way;  and  one  of 
the  forces  which  assisted  him  more  than  any  other  is  still 
the  grand  sustaining  and  vital  principle  of  his  religion  to-day 
— namely,  that  once  a  man  accepted  his  creed,  the  conversion 
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was  immutable,  unchangeable,  and  unassailable.  The  weak: 
might  prevaricate  and  lie,  but  they  remained  Moslems ;  the 
turbulent  might  rebel  and  fret,  but  they  were  of  Islam. 

The  years  passed  on  and  the  small  congregation  grew 
into  a  compact  little  community,  each  man  persistently  sup¬ 
porting  the  statements  of  the  master,  cursing  the  dumb  idols 
around  the  Ka’ba,  and  exhorting  his  fellows  to  abjure  the 
worship  of  all  save  the  one  God.  Presently  the  great  men 
of  the  Koraysh  perceived  that  there  was  something  stirring  in 
Mecca,  that  there  was  a  new  faction  among  the  factions,  and 
that  this  faction  was  striking  at  the  one  thing  of  importance 
in  the  city,  the  sacred  shrine  and  its  accessories.  The 
haughty  chieftains  cared  perhaps  for  neither  the  Gods  nor 
the  Ka’ba  in  themselves ;  but  custom  is  sacred  to  the  Arabs 
because  it  is  a  custom,  and  none  knew  better  than  the  tribal 
leaders  that  the  faction  of  to-day  may  be  the  tyrant  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

Consequently  the  new  faith  was  attacked — not  at  the 
head,  for  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  blood,  but  at  the  tail,  for 
they  were  slaves  and  outcasts.  Muhammad  preached,  but 
none  listened.  Many  admitted  the  possibility  of  his  mission, 
but  custom  was  in  possession  and  could  not  be  overthrown; 
and  then  there  arose  in  the  mind  of  Muhammad  a  thought 
which  proves  him  to  have  been  an  Arab  of  the  Arabs.  After 
all  the  suras  protesting  the  unity  and  one-ness  of  God,  after 
all  the  asseverations  and  thunderings  on  this  solitary  point, 
Muhammad  dreamed  of  compromise.  He  came  into  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Ka’ba,  and  admitted  that  the  minor  deities 
perhaps  were  saints,  perhaps  might  intercede.  Doubtless  he 
could  have  bitten  his  tongue  off  as  these  words  fell  from  his 
lips,  .even  •  when  the  Koraysh  accepted  his  teaching  as  one 
man — but  still  for  a  moment  he  wavered,  and  in  that  waver¬ 
ing  we  may  trace  much. 

Muhammad’s  hesitation  was  not  of  long  duration.  Ere 
a  day  had  elapsed,  he  confessed  that  he  had  betrayed  his- 
belief  and  that  the  devil  had  mtastered  his  tongue,  and  with 
a  noble  courage  cursed  the  idolatry  of  the  Ka’ba  with 
redoubled  vigour.  When  the  men  of  the  Koraysh  saw  that 
there  would  be  no  peace  and  no  compromise  with  the  leader 
of  the  new  faction,  they  determined  to  crush  it  by  all  the 
mean^  in  their  power;  but  indeed  their  powers  were  limited 
enough,  for  among  the  Moslems  there  were  men  of  the 
Koraysh,  and  all  the  complex  cross-currents  of  family  honour 
and  prejudice  ran  in  favour  of  Muhammad.  Abu  Talib,  evcr 
revered  in  Mecca,  extended  his  protection  to  his  nephew,  not 
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that  he  believed  in  him  but  because  he  was  his  nephew.  The 
Koraysh  complained,  but  Abu  Talib  was  as  strong  in  the 
new  prophet’s  defence  as  was  xAbu  Bekr  the  believer.  The 
Koraysh  muttered  in  anger,  but  were  helpless,  until  one  of 
their  leaders,  Abu  Jahl,  endeavoured  to  curb  Muhammad  bv 
publicly  upbraiding  him.  Muhammad’s  foster-brother  and 
uncle  Hamza,  hitherto  a  staunch  agnostic,  took  the  matter 
as  a  personal  affront  and  proclaimed  his  faith  out  of  pique. 

Then  Omar,  the  most  violent  of  the  oppressors  and 
fiercest  of  warriors  in  Mecca,  succumbed  not  to  the  oratorv 
of  the  Koran,  but  to  the  influence  of  his  sister.  In  ungovern¬ 
able  passion  he  struck  her  for  reciting  the  new  law;  then, 
overwhelmed  wth  shame  and  mortification  at  his  unknightly 
deed,  he  made  amends  by  accepting  Islam. 

At  these  victories  the  ruling  clan  became  more  alarmed 
than  before ;  but  the  bonds  of  blood  held  them  from  violence, 
and  it  was  at  length  by  means  of  a  peaceful  “boycott”  that 
th,ey  endeavoured  to  crush  the  spread  of  the  new  creed.  All 
who  stood  fast  by  Muhammad,  whether  on  grounds  of  belief 
or  friendship  or  blood,  were  to  be  banned  and  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  city — they  might  not  marry,  or  traffic,  or  speak 
with  the  remainder.  For  three  years  did  Abu  Talib  and  the 
relations  and  friends  and  converts  of  Muhammad  remain  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  cruel  but  peaceful  blockade. 
The  nobility  of  Abu  Talib,  who  never  accepted  the  mission 
of  his  nephew  as  a  prophet,  is  singularly  striking,  and  a  won¬ 
derful  example  of  the  steadfast  and  unselfish  devotion  of  the 
Arab  to  heroic  custom.  The  unwritten  law  of  the  Arabs  is 
that,  right  or  wrong,  a  man  shall  stand  by  his  kinsfolk.  For 
three  long  years  Abu  Talib  and  his  relatives  with  unflinching 
fortitude  bore  hunger,  thirst,  imprisonment,  and  solitude  for 
the  sake  of  Muhammad’s  liberty  of  speech,  although  mhnv  of 
them  never  pretended  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  orations. 

During  this  long  period  Muhammad,  now  fifty  years  of 
age,  pined  in  the  stricken  and  isolated  quarter  of  the  city  ; 
his  family  and  nearest  and  dearest  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  yet  unconvinced;  the  true  believers  but  a  tiny  congre¬ 
gation  of  poor  converts.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
man  was  not  in  earnest — mad  if  you  will ;  but  a  scheming, 
crafty,  vainglorious  impostor,  never. 

After  three  years  had  passed,  men  learned  that  the 
deed  and  covenant,  forbidding  comtnunion  with  the  party  of 
Muhammad,  which  the  Koraysh  had  set  down  in  writing,  had 
been  devoured  by  ants,  and  on  the  ground  of  an  “act  of  God” 
the  ban  was  removed,  and  Abu  Talib  and  his  people  were 
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free  to  go  forth.  But  misfortune  still  dogged  the  steps  of 
Muhammad.  The  aged  Khadijah,  the  solace  and  comfort 
of  his  misery,  was  taken  from  him ;  and  hardly  had  his 
affectionate  nature  recovered  from  the  agony  of  this  loss 
than  Abu  Talib,  the  generous  protector  of  his  infancy  and 
the  sole  support  of  his  middle  life,  was  gathered  in  by  the 
Sunderer  of  Societies. 

Alone,  forlorn,  stricken  in  years,  Muhammad  remained 
behind,  preaching,  entreating,  threatening,  and  commanding' 
in  turns.  Gradually  the  body  of  the  Moslems  increased,  but 
only  slowly  and  by  painful  degrees,  and  at  times  the  wretched 
man  was  driven  almost  to  despair.  At  a  venture  he  made 
an  attempt  on  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tayf,  only  to  be 
driven  out  with  stones  and  abuse,  and,  crowning  ignominy, 
to  be  saved  from  further  violence  by  two  unbelieving  pagans 
of  Mecca.  But  his  genius  ever  upheld  him,  and  his  faith  in 
his  mission  bore  him  through  the  sorest  trials.  Men  scorned 
him,  but  nature  obeyed  him ;  he  roared  to  the  winds,  and  his 
exaltation  pictured  companies  of  the  Jann  and  spirits  of  the 
air  bowing  down  in  rapt  attention.  Khadijah  being  gone, 
Muhammad  took  to  himself  two  wives,  the  one  a  widow, 
Sawda,  the  other  Ayesha,  a  little  child  to  whom  he  was  not 
other  than  ceremonially  married  for  some  years  to  come. 

Dawn  sprang  up  unexpectedly  for  the-  benighted 
Moslems.  With  that  pertinacity  which  was  the  surest  gua¬ 
rantee  of  his  earnestness,  Muhammad  haunted  the  great 
pilgrim!  fairs  annually  held  at  Mecca,  and  at  one  of  these, 
while  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  idle  and  incurious 
multitude,  he  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  merchants  and 
traders  from  Medina. 

Now  Mecca  and  all  the  lands  eastward  and  southward 
of  the  city  were  steeped  in  paganism  and  fetish  worship ;  but 
at  Medina  and  to  the  north  the  light  of  Judaism  and  Christ¬ 
ianity  shone  fitfully  above  the  horizon.  Men  knew  of  the  one 
true  God,  and  some  had  heard  dully  of  a  Redeemer  who  had 
come  or  was  yet  to  come.  The  Arabs  had  noted  how  the  Jews 
hugged  themselvesi,  saying,  “No  matter,  one  cometh  pre¬ 
sently”;  and  chance  Christians  spoke  also  of  some  Man,  long 
dead  yet  living,  who  would  come  again.  The  Ghassanid 
Arabs  were  His  followers,  even  as  was  the  great  Emperor 
Caesar  their  master;  and  now,  in  Mecca,  they  heard  one  with 
a  voice  of  gold  speaking  of  this  one  God,  saying  that  he 
himself  was  indeed  the  Man  foretold.  The  idolaters,  it  is 
true,  thought  little  of  him;  but  to  the  men  of  Medina  Muham- 
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mad  seemed  more  probable,  more  in  the  order  of  things,  more 
expected. 

Further,  the  Medina  folk  were  ever  at  variance,  fight¬ 
ing  most  bloodily  and  expensively  among  themselves  :  a 
prophet,  if  a  true  one,  would  bring  peace,  unity,  and  wealth. 
Now  the  Arab  has  ever  an  eye  on  a  diplomatic  victory,  on 
some  wonderful  compromise,  some  really  binding  treaty 
which  cannot  be  overset  for  at  least  a  week  by  any  but 
dishonourable  methods.  Consequently,  the  speech  and 
entreaties  of  Muhammad  set  the  merchants  of  Medina  think¬ 
ing.  I  can  see  them  sitting  round  a  thorn  fire  talking  the 
matter  over,  Muhammad  having  gone  back  to  the  city,  over 
which  the  stars  are  twinkling.  It  must  have  been  exactly  like 
those  interminable  discussions  that  are  taking  place  even  at 
this  hour  in  half  a  hundred  black  tents  ’twixt  Diarbekir  and 
Aden. 

In  due  course  the  Medina  merchants  departed  for  their 
own  city.  A  year  passed,  and  they  returned  to  Mecca.  The 
seed  had  taken  root;  Medina  was  profoundly  affected.  Muham¬ 
mad  deputed  a  disciple,  Musab,  to  assist  in  the  conversion  of 
the  town.  Again  a  year  passed.  On  the  appointed  day  the 
new  converts  return,  not  twelve  but  now  seventy,  to  announce 
that  peacefully  and  without  strife  Medina  had  submitted,  and 
that  there  was  in  Arabia  a  city  of  which  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Moslems. 

The  Moslems  of  Mecca  gradually  migrated  to  Medina, 
the  harbour  of  refuge.  With  some  heroism  Muhammad  and 
the  faithful  Abu  Bekr  waited  till  the  last  of  the  flock  had  gone, 
and  then,  just  as  the  wrath  of  the  exasperated  Koraysh  began 
to  burst  all  bounds,  just  as  their  curved  scimitars  were  sharp¬ 
ened,  and  their  hearts  were  hardened  to  the  slaughter,  Mu¬ 
hammad  and  his  “sole  companion”  fled  into  the  darkness. 

THE  FLIGHT  AND  AFTER. 

(622-26  A.D.— 1-5  A.H.) 

Muhammad  and  Abu  Bekr  reached  Medina  in  safety,  and 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Prophet  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  was  a  signal  for  a  wonderful  display  of  affection  and 
loyalty.  Muhammad  had  reached  not  only  a  haven,  but  what 
was  practically  a  kingdom;  and  in  the  hour  of  triumph  he 
became  a  changed  man — still  kindly,  it  is  true,  to  those  about 
him,  still  a  wise  diplomatist,  still  a  faithful  friend;  but  to 
enemies,  dissentients,  and  sceptics  a  rigorous  and  implacable 
tyrant. 
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In  the  building-  of  his  religion  Muhammad  maintained 
an  unwavering  simplicity  which  has  remained  almost  unaltered 
to  this  present  time.  A  purification,  five  daily  prayers,  a  few 
lectures,  a  weekly  congregation  with  a  brief  sermon,  and  an 
annual  fast,  were  and  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
Islam.  This  simple  ritual  has,  I  think,  a  considerable  and 
undeniable  value.  The  true  lesson  which  the  Moslem  formula 
inculcates  is  the  equality  of  man  before  God ;  in  silence  and 
unity,  rich  and  poor,  felon  and  saint,  stand,  kneel  and  bow 
on  the  level  floor  of  the  Mosque,  without  precedence  or  place. 

The  Moslems  were  not  long  content  to  rest  still  in 
Medina.  The  refugees  were  only  biding  their  time,  and  soon 
little  marauding  parties  began  to  steal  out  to  waylay  the 
caravans  of  the  Koraysh.  The  first  was  a  failure,  as  indeed 
are  nine  out  of  ten  plundering  expeditions  among  the  Arabs; 
but  a  little  later  a  second  ghazu  (marauding  party)  sallied 
forth.  This  time  they  got  within  striking  distance;  but  ffhe- 
ther  the  Koraysh  were  on  the  alert  or  too  numerous,  or  the 
day  was  too  warm  or  too  cold,  in  the  end  Obeida,  the  leader 
of  the  Moslems,  returned  to  Medina  with  unfilled  saddle  bags. 

At  last,  however,  the  storm  broke.  It  was  in  the  sacred 
month  of  Rajab,  when  by  the  ancient  desert  custom  all  hostility 
should  cease,  that  Abdallah  and  six  Moslems  found  them¬ 
selves  by  the  Prophet’s  order  concealed  in  the  valley  of 
Nakhla  awaiting  the  caravans  of  the  Koraysh.  A  party  of 
four  of  the  enemy  approached  with  a  convoy,  and  the 
marauders  deliberated  among  themselves  as  to  whether  they 
should  break  the  sacred  peace.  They  had  no  wrarrant  from 
their  master  to  do  so,  but  the  prey  was  at  hand  and  easily 
obtainable,  and  the  temptation  -was  strong.  One  of  the 
Moslems  decided  the  matter  by  letting  fly  an  arrow.  It 
struck  home,  and  Amr-ibn-al-EIadrami  of  the  Koraysh  lay 
dead;  two  of  the  remaining  Meccans  were  surrounded,  while 
the  third  vaulted  on  his  horse  and  escaped.  To  us,  this 
seems  a  trivial  affair,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment.  After  a  year’s  war  a  single  man  had  actually  met 
with  a  violent  death;  blood  had  been  shed  and  under  discre¬ 
ditable  circumstances;  all  Mecca  would  ring  with  this,  and 
vengeance  would  be  . exacted — Abdallah  must  have  felt  that 
he  had  outrun  his  commission  as  he  hastily  gathered  the 
captured  camels  and  hurried  back  to  Medina. 

Muhammad  was  not  well  pleased  with  Abdallah’s 
breach  of  custom,  for  it  was  now  a  real  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  He  knew  that  sooner  or  later  the  Meccans  would 
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exact  more  than  a  mere  blood  fine  for  the  death  of  Amr, 
.and  as  yet  his  following,  save  for  a  few  devoted  souls,  were 
not  prepared  to  meet  death  for  his  cause.  Rage  and  anger 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Meccans,  the  weighing  of  chances  and 
the  spirit  of  compromise  rife  among  the  Moslems  at  Medina. 
But  the  moment  was  not  one  for  going  back.  Muhammad  had 
set  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  now,  whether  he  wished  it  or 
not,  he  was  unable  to  retreat.  Accordingly  he  decided  to 
attack  the  next  Meccan  caravan  of  importance  which  should 
put  in  an  appearance  on  its  homeward  journey. 

It  was  on  the  famous  field  of  Badr  that  Muhammad 
and  three  hundred  odd  Moslems  found  themselves  towards 
evening  in  the  proximity  of  the  Meccan  army,  the  latter  of 
the  incredible  strength  of  seven  hundred  fighting  men. 
Prompted  by  desert  instinct,  Muhammad  seized  the  nearest 
wells,  and,  undismayed,  made  battle  a  certainty.  At  a  crisis- 
Muhammad  had  no  fears.  In  moments  of  calm  deliberation 
he  could  think  and  plan ;  but  when  all  was  on  the  hazard 
he  recked  little  that  he  did,  the  full  force  of  his  conviction 
surged  up  in  his  mind,  ardent  prayers  fell  from  his  lips, 
determination  entered  like  iron  into  his  soul.  The  night 
before  Badr  he  fired  a  new  lamp  in  the  Arabian  mind,  he 
filled  his  men  with  enthusiasm  for  a  cause;  so  that  while 
the  Koraysh  argued  and  quarrelled,  the  Moslems  slept  in 
peace.  Morning  dawned,  and  with  it  came  war;  the  leaders 
challenged  and  gave  battle  to  each  other  in  duels;  Muham¬ 
mad  prayed  and  watched  like  one  wrapt  in  ecstasy — “Victory, 
O  Lord — Victory  !  Paradise  for  the  Believer  who  dies — Glory 
for  the  Believer  who  lives — death  and  hell  fire  for  the  idol¬ 
aters.”  The  Koraysh  fought  as  Arabs  fight,  bravely  and 
chivalrously,  but  with  no  hunger  for  victory.  The  Moslems 
were  enthralled,  and  struggled  with  wild  desperation  for  one 
particular  end,  the  conquest  of  the  unbelievers.  Such  a 
force  the  Koraysh  could  not  withstand;  they  lost  heart,  the 
Moslems  charged  in  mad  fury.  Muhammad,  now  blind  to 
all  material  things,  saw  Gabriel  and  His  Angels  wheeling 
around  him;  he  clawed  gravel  in  his  hands  and  hurled  it 
towards  the  foe.  The  Moslems  charged  with  redoubled 
vigour;  the  Koraysh  broke  and  fled;  the  battle  of  Badr  had 
been  won. 

Forty-nine  of  the  Koraysh  lay  dead  upon  the  ground, 
and  fourteen  Moslems  had  gone  to  Paradise.  Is  it  credible 
that  this  absurd  little  skirmish  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles 
of  history?  Yet  it  was  more  important  to  the  world  than 
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,.:any  that  had  taken  place  since  Cleopatra  sailed  away  from 
Actium. 

When  the  shouting  and  dust  of  strife  had  subsided  it 
was  found  that  fifty  prisoners  were  in  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  Three  of  these  were  slain  the  moment  the  battle 
was  ended,  two  by  command  and  one  in  anger.  The  com¬ 
mission  of  Muhammad  was  now  to  strike,  and  the  chivalry 
and  unwritten  laws  of  his  people  no  longer  bound  him.  Two 
days,  later  another  prisoner  was  condemned.  Astounded  at 
the  cruelty  of  his  sentence,  the  man  begged  for  some  reason 
for  its  infliction.  “Because  of  thine  enmity  to  God  and  His 
Prophet,’’  came  the  unhesitating  answer.  “My  child,  who 
will  tend  her  ?”  gasped  the  miserable  wretch.  “  Hell  fire/’ 
was  the  harsh  reply.  It  was  no  longer  the  war  of  the  desert, 
it  was  the  war  of  ideas — the  merry  unthinking  paganism 
against  the  hard  unyielding  truth ;  and  paganism  always 
crumbles  before  the  Koran,  for  the  Koran  was  written  to 
that  end. 

The  remainder  of  the  prisoners  were  spared  and 
eventually  ransomed,  but  the  fierce'  fire  of  conviction  remained 
imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Moslems.  If  ma»  or  woman 
mocked  God  or  His  Prophet,  that  man  or  woman  died — there 
was  no  mercy  for  the  scoffer  or  the  unbeliever  who.  endea¬ 
voured  to  check  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith.  The  Jews, 
who  at  first  perhaps  imagined  that  Muhammad  was  a  prose¬ 
lyte,  now  perceiving  that  he  had  no  consideration  for  their 
nation,  but  only  for  their  God,  hated  him,  and  having  at  first 
temporised,  now  reviled  him. 

After  Muhammad  returned  from  Badr  in  triumph  there 
was  something  akin  to  a  reign  of  terror  in  Medina.  Muham¬ 
mad  knew  full  well  the  fickle  nature  of  the  Arabs,  and  he 
had  plumbed  the  depths  of  the  scornful  hatred  of  the  Jews. 
Each  scoffer  met  his  fate  by  the  swift  and  silent  hand  of 
the  assassin.  The  converts  of  the  Prophet  applauded  these 
dark  deeds;  the  unbelievers  trembled  and  held  their  peace; 
the  Jews  muttered  in  suppressed  indignation.  At  last  a  section 
of  the  Israelites  broke  out  in  open  rebellion ;  but  punishment 
came  quickly.  They  were  besieged  in  their  quarter,  con¬ 
quered,  forcibly  exiled,  and  their  wealth  distributed  among 
the  faithful. 

A  year  rolled  on  its  course,  during  which  time  the 
raids  and  counter-raids  continued  as  before.  Medina  and 
Mecca  carried  on  their  desultory  warfare,  and  the  desert 
tribes  backed  now  one  side  and  now  another.  The  victory 
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of  Badr  had  not  convinced  the  canny  Bedawin  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  God  was  yet  assured  of  ultimate  success,  and  they 
temporised  with  him  in  a  manner  exasperating  enough  to 
have  driven  a  less  sanguine  man  to  madness.  Meanwhile 
the  anger  and  rage  of  the  defeated  Meccans  had  increased. 
Muhammad,  the  traitor  to  the  Ka’ba,  had  routed  them  and 
disgraced  them,  and  their  women  mocked  them  with  shril! 
taunts  as  only  Arab  women  can.  The  warriors  plucked  their 
beards  in  anger;  they  undertook  raids  against  Medina  and 
were  sometimes  successful ;  but  no  paltry  snatching  of  camels 
and  merchandise  could  compensate  for  the  open  shame  which, 
they  had  suffered  at  Badr. 

After  a  long  series  of  discussions  and  negotiations  they 
decided  upon  an  assault  on  Medina,  and  an  expedition  of 
revenge  and  retaliation  was  undertaken.  The  Meccans  col¬ 
lected  an  array  some  3,000  in  number,  composed  of  footmen, 
horsemen,  and  camelmen.  This  force,  which  for  Arabia :  is 
imposing,  marched  unopposed  to  the  outskirts  of  Medina  and 
camped  in  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  citizens.  A  sudden 
qualm  overcame  the  Prophet,  who  appeared  doubtful  and 
nervous;  and  the  men  of  Medina  grew  irritable  and  critical. 
The  Moslems  seemed  to  lack  confidence.  As  spies  reported 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  to  be  overwhelming,  the  wisest  heads 
proposed  holding  the  city;  Muhammad  concurred,  but  the 
bolder  young  lances  scoffed  at  the- idea.  In  the  confusion  of 
debate  Muhammad  yielded  to  their  importunities,  and  decided 
to  sally  forth  and  give  battle  o  the  idolators. 

This  was  a  perilous  moment  for  Islam.  The  disaf¬ 
fected  Jews  offered  to  act  as  allies  of  the  Prophet;  but 
knowing  that  treachery  breeds  treachery,  he  ordered  them 
off  the  field.  Then  those  who  were  friends  of  the  Jews 
refused  to  fight  without  them  and  turned  off  and  went  home, 
leaving  Muhammad  with  only  seven  hundred  followers  to 
contend  with  a  force  four  times  as  great.  According  -to 
custom  the  battle  commenced  with  individual  combats,  in 
which  the  champions  of  the  Moslems  were  successful.  The 
Meccan' women  sang  shrill  defiance;  but  the  mighty  arms -of 
the  heroes  of  the  faith,  Ali  and  Hamza,  were  not  to  be 
withstood,  and  the  stout  warriors  of  Mecca  were  hewn  in 
pieces.  The  idolaters  wavered,  the  Moslems  charged,  the 
battle  was  almost  won,  the  Prophet  cried  aloud  with  joy. 
Badr  was  going  to  be  repeated;  but  Muhammad  reckoned 
without  taking  one  man  into  account.  " 

This  was  Khalid  the  son  of  Walid — a  man  of  courage*. 
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.craft,  and  guile — -a  true  soldier  of  the  desert.  He  cared  little 
perhaps  for  Meccan  gods  and  less  for  Meccan  shame ;  but  he 
had  engaged  to  lead  a  band  of  the  wildlings  of  the  waste 
oil  the  side  of  the  Ka’ba.  Khalid-ibn-Walid  was  one  who 
had  the  instinct  of  battle  and  also  a  gift  which,  for  a  soldier, 
is  a  gift  from  heaven — a  capacity  to  lead.  Had  another  man 
.bidden  the  Bedawi  allies  of  the  Meccans  charge  the  successful 
Moslems,  the  command  might  have  met  with  mocking  ans¬ 
wers.  “The  Meccans  fly,  why  should  we  sweat  for  these 
shameless  townsmen  ?”  would  have  been  on  the  lips  of  the 
horsemen  watching  the  issue  of  the  fight.  But  when  Khalid 
spoke,  his  words  became  the  wishes  of  his  followers.  Like 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  a  clump  of  scurrying  horsemen  drove 
madly  out  of  the  desert,  right  into  the  rear  of  the  charging 
Moslems,  overturning  saint  and  hypocrite,  waverers  and 
martyrs,  casting  ail  into  the  wildest  confusion. 

The  Bedawin  charged  with  Khalid  at  their  head,  and 
the  battle  of  Ohod  was  lost.  The  pursuit  was  checked,  the 
plunder  was  dropped,  and  the  Moslems  in  their  dismay  forgot 
the  Prophet  and  his  Paradise.  The  valiant  Elamza  was 
pinned  to  the  earth  with  a  lance;  heroes  and  disciples  were 
slain  with  grievous  slaughter.  The  Meccans  took  heart,  and 
returned  once  more  to  the  field  whence  they  had  fled.  Wild 
with  anguish,  Muhammad  implored  the  Moslems  to  stand 
firm.  ‘T  am  the  Apostle  of  God,”  he  thundered;  but  when 
Arabs  are  on  the  run,  truly  the  flaming  sword  of  Gabriel 
will  not  turn  them  back.  A  well-aimed  stone  struck  the 
Prophet  in  the  mouth,  a  smashing  blow  from  a  mace  stunned 
him  and  felled  him  to  the  earth.  “Muhammad  is  slain,”  went 
up  the  cry  on  all  hands.  The  Moslems  fled  with  redoubled 
rapidity.  A  few  faithful  friends  dragged  his  senseless  body 
from  the  field,  and  the  conquering  Meccans  stopped  the 
pursuit  to  resume  their  quarrels  and  arguments. 

That  it  is  difficult  to  keep  Arabs  together  in  the  hour 
of  victory  is  comprehensible,  but  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  keep  them  united  in  the  hour  of  disaster  is  hardly  credible, 
and  yet  Muhammad  achieved  it.  While  the  women  of  Mecca 
were  wailing  and  shrieking,  while  the  Jews  were  mocking 
and  jeering,  while  the  waverers  were  discussing  the  propriety 
of  giving  him  up  to  the  Meccans,  while  he  himself  was  weary 
in  mind  and  body  with  the  wounds  he  had  received  and  the 
defeat  he  had  undergone,  not  for  one  moment  was  he  des¬ 
pondent.  The  suras  of  the  Koran  which  are  attributed  to  this 
period  excel  nearly  all  the  others  in  majesty  and  sublime 
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confidence.  In  them  Muhammad  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
be  is  but  human,  that  he  will  die,  that  he  might  have  been- 
killed;  but  he  affirms  with  greater  certainty  than  ever  that 
victory  is  at  hand  and  that  the  truth  is  undying.  So  great  a 
sway  had  he  obtained  over  himself  and  his  actual  followers, 
that,  although  he  was  an  Arab  and  they  were  Arabs,  hardly 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  after  the  defeat  of  Ohod  before 
he  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his  men  to  pursue  the  con¬ 
querors.  This  movement  had  no  material  result,  save  that 
it  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  even  Arabs  could  at  the 
risk  of  personal  sacrifice  be  rendered  loyal  and  united  to  a 
leader  or  a  cause— a  wonderful  thing,  which  perhaps  had 
never  been  seen  before. 

After  the  disaster  of  Ohod  another  year  of  -  raids, 
assassinations,  and  skirmishes  passed  without  producing  any 
great  event  save  the  exile  of  some  of  the  remaining  Jews 
of  Medina.  On  the  first  anniversary  of  his  reverse  Muhammad 
marched  out  from  Badr,  there  to  meet  the  Meccans  by 
appointment.  That  the  ultimate  success  of  Muhammad  was 
now  a  matter  of  less  uncertainty  than  before,  is  indicated 
by  the  result  of  this  expedition.  In  spite  of  failure  and 
disaster,  Muhammad  was  able  to  marshal  a  force  of  1,500 
true  believers,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  followed  him 
before,  prepared  to  fight  for  his  cause.  Abu  Sofian  of  Mecca, 
although  the.  victor  of  the  previous  year,  could  not  collect 
an  army  at  all,  and  failed  to  keep  the  tryst  he  had  made  in 
his  hour  of  triumph.  For  eight  days  the  Moslems  stood  on 
the  undisputed  field  of  Badr,  its  unchallenged  masters.  Then 
they  returned  once  more  to  Medina,  having  acquired  without 
loss  or  expense  a  victory  of  a  moral  kind  which  was  worth 
a  hundred  battles.  Ohod  was  forgotten,  and  the  shame  was 
transferred  once  more  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Moslems  to 
those  of  the  men  of  Mecca.  The  news  must  have  passed  from 
tent  to  tent  in  the  desert,  from  village  to  village  on  the 
coast,  that  the  masters  of  the  Ka’ba  were  fearful  and  that 
the  followers  of  the  Apostle  of  God  were  bold.  It  would  be 
of  a  part  with  the  unbelieving  nature  of  the  Arabs  to  deduce 
that  this  courage  #was  due  to  conviction,  and  that  that  con¬ 
viction  was  one  of  truth. 

After  this  great  moral  success  Muhammad  was  in  a 
position  to  prosecute  a  policy  wherein  his  genius  enabled 
him  to  excel.  This  took  the  form  of  a  steady  and  unceasing 
canvass  and  impressment  of  the  surrounding  nomadic  tribes. 
Those  who  were  not  allies  or  believers  he  alternately  harassed 
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and  cajoled;  those  who  were  friendly  he  consolidated  into, 
believers;  those  who  rejected  his  overtures  he  plundered  and 
scattered.  The  brawls  which  arose  occasionally  amid  his 
council  he  stifled  by  reprimanding  the  noisy  chieftains  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  and  cursing  those  who  fought  in  the  cause 
of  God  for  private  ends ;  the  quarrels  of  his  more  obscure 
followers  he  silenced  by  distracting  their  attention  in  arduous 
campaigns  and  lengthy  marches.  As  the  months  passed  on 
the  power  of  Muhammad  grew  in  the  land,  his  expeditions 
were  seen  on  the  Syrian  border,  the  fame  of  his  belief  was 
spread  through  the  desert,  and  the  noise  of  his  exploits  reached 
even  to  Yemen.  He  was  not  supreme  in  Arabia,  but  his 
power  was  steadily  gaining  ground ;  observing  this,  the 
Koraysh  grew  more  and  more  afraid,  and  the  Jews  who  had 
’  taken  refuge  in  Mecca  fanned  their  fears  with  revengeful 
pleasure. 

The  season  of  strife  came  round,  and  with  it  first 
mutterings  of  war.  The  Meccans  felt  that  if  matters  con¬ 
tinued  at  their  present  rate  all  would  soon  be  lost,  and  that 
it  was  imperative  that  something  should  be  done  to  check 
the  rising  tide  of  Islam.  Abu  Sofian,  the  chieftain  of  Mecca, 
decided  to  make  one  grand  attempt  to  decide  the  matter  for 
ever.  He  appealed  to  the  Koraysh  on  the  score  of  the  danger 
to  the  Ka’ba,  the  ancient  feud,  the  increasing  power  of  their 
implacable  foe;  and  with  such  success  that  no  fewer  than 
4,000  men  decided  to  accompany  him  to  attack  Medina.  The 
Bedawin  who  had  fled  from  Muhammad  were  enlisted  by 
similar  means ;  the  southern  tribes,  hitherto  neutral,  he 
persuaded  to  join  his  force,  probably  on  the  promise  of  certain 
victory  and  of  plunder  which  would  otherwise  be  beyond 
their  reach.  * 

By  these  methods  Abu  Sofian  collected  an  army  of  no 
fewer  than  10,000  horsemen,  footmen,  and  camel  riders.  The 
loquacity,  the  goings  to  and  fro,  the  arguments,  the  councils, 
the  betrayals,  the  gossipings,  the  persuadings,  the  bargain¬ 
ings,  by  which  the  final  congregation  of  this  array  was. 
accomplished,  naturally  prevented  any  attempt  at  secrecy  of 
the  object  and  destination  of  the  Meccan  expedition.  Muham¬ 
mad  must  have  had  ample  notice  of  their  intention  and 
movements;  and  the  men  of  Medina,  the  refugees,  and  the 
Prophet  were  probably  awed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
marching  gainst  them.  Never  probably  for  ages  had  so  large 
a  fighting  power  been  united  in  Arabia  for  purposes  of  inter¬ 
tribal  war. 
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Muhammad,  however,  Avas  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
he  doubtless  felt  that  if  this  period  could  be  tided  over, 
his  final  success  Avas  assured.  His  method  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  difficulty  Avas  peculiar.  A  Christian  from 
northern  Mesopotamia  suggested  to  his  mind  the  idea  of 
entrenching  the  city  behind  a  ditch  and  a  ‘bank.  Simple  as 
this  expedient  is,  it  had  never  as  yet  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  the  city  dAveliers  of  Arabia.  Muhammad,  hoAvever,  had 
no  objection  to  departing  from  the  customs  of  his  fathers, 
and  Abu  Sofian  and  his  folloAvers  were  pained  and  disap¬ 
pointed  to  discover  that  instead  of  standing  out  in  the  open 
to  indulge  in  the  amusement  of  battle,  the  Moslems  Avere 
arranged  in  disciplined  order  to  repel  any  attack  on  the  city. 

The  BedaAvin  cried  out  in  anger  that  the  trench  was 
an  unAAorthy  trick.  Abu  Sofian  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  making  his  army  keep  the  field.  Once,  indeed,  a  knot 
of  horsemen  condescended  to  scamper  over  to  the  Avorks  and 
back  again,  and  once  the  archers  Avere  Induced  to  discharge 
their  arrOAvs  at  the  ignoble  defenders ;  but  the  Avhole  affair 
lacked  spirit  and  eclat.  To  have  come  so  far  to  such  a 
dismal  and  tedious  entertainment  as  a  siege  Avas  contrary 
to  all  preconceived  ideas.  The  only  stratagem  left  to  the 
Meccans  Avas  to  tamper  Avith  the  remaining  unbelievers  in 
the  ranks  of  the  besieged. 

A  tribe  of  Jews,  the  Coreitza,  still  .remained  in  a 
castle  Avithin  three  miles  of  Medina.  Abu  Sofian  discovered 
that  they  Avere  ready  to  accept  him  as  a  deliverer;  but  if 
there  were  friends  of  A_bu  Sofian  ■  in  Medina,  Muhammad 
kneAv  it,  and  perhaps  Abu  Sofian  did  not  know  that  many 
•friends  of  Muhammad  slept  in  his  encampments.  Muham¬ 
mad  caused  the  JeAA'S  of  the  Coreitza  to  suspect  the 
Meccans,  and  also  sowed  distrust  in  the  heart  of  Abu  Sofian. 
Avith  regard  to  the  Coreitza.  This  result  was  achieved  by 
a  veritable  masterpiece  of  diplomacy,  such  as  must  rank 
high  even  in  Arabian  annals,  for  Muhammad  had  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  very  men  Avhom  Abu  Sofian  was 

using  to  negotiate  Avith  the  treacherous  Jcavs.  The  rains 
began  to  fall,  the  tents  of  the  besiegers  grew  moist  and 
dNmal,  the  cooking  fires  Avere  extinguished,  the  great  ditca 
and  mound  seemed  to  appear  more  exasperating,  and  the 

Moslems  more  pestilently  vigilant.  'The  leaders  of  the 
invading  army,  never  sufficiently  united  to  remain  together 
except  on  condition  that  each  one  Avas  commander-in-chief 

for  a  dav  in  turn,  iioav  began  to  quarrel  and  insult  one 
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another.  Abu  Sofian  accepted  a  fiasco  as  the  least  evil  that 
could  now  overtake  him,  and  not  twenty  days  after  his 
arrival  leaped  on  his  cancel  and  gave  orders  for  a  general 
dispersion. 

The  Bedawin  drew  off  into  the  desert,  and  the  Koraysh 
turned  their  faces  towards  Mecca.  Muhammad  had  no 
thought  of  pursuit,  but  he  decided  that  never  again  should 
his  cause  be  endangered  by  treachery  at  home.  The  Coreitza 
must  be  made  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  their  wickedness; 
by  the  decree  of  God  Medina  and  Islam  had  been  saved, 
but  had  their  treachery  been  successful  Muhammad  and  his 
creed  would  have  been  obliterated.  This  is  the  thought 
which  must  have  filled  his  passionate  heart  with  sublime 
rage.  The  feeling  of  personal  injury,  mingled  with  a  sense 
of  the  blasphemous  nature  of  their  betrayal ;  the  realisation 
that  all  he  had  undertaken,  all  the  pains  he  had  endured, 
all  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  would  have  been  rendered 
futile ;  the  thought  that  the  cause  of  God  w'ould  have  been 
defeated,  that  the  world  would  once  more  have  been  plunged 
in  ignorance — these  feelings  are  sufficiently  terrible  to  arouse 
a  fire  of  indignation  in  the  coldest  breast;  and  Muhammad 
was  not  a  man  of  a  cold  nature.  He  had  seen  how  disaf¬ 
fection  spread  in  the  ranks  of  his  supporters  through  the 
machinations  of  the  Coreitza,  how  nearly  they  had  imperilled 
the  success  of  his  mission;  and  the  fierce  passages  upbraiding 
the  stiff-necked  people  ^surged  up  in  his  mind.  Accordingly, 
without  waiting  to  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  the  defence  of 
the  fosse,  Muhammad  called  on  the  Moslems  to  follow  him 
in  quest  of  vengeance. 

The  Coreitza  were  closely  besieged  in  their  castle,  and 
surrendered  without  asking  or  hoping  for  mercy.  The 
women  and  children  were  sold  into  captivity,  and  the  men, 
perhaps  900  in  number,  were  given  a  brief  trial.  Sa’d,  a 
chief  of  Medina  sorely  wounded  in  battle,  was  chosen  as 
judge.  Nearly  at  the  point  of  death,  he  was  carried  to  the 
spot  where  the  Jewish  prisoners  were  assembled.  The  people 
of  Medina  urged  mercy;  the  Jews  knelt  bound  in  rows — 
silent,  submissive,  yet  unafraid.  Sa’d  paused,  and  then  with 
almost  his  last  breath  condemned  the  unhappy  wretches 
to  death.  Muhammad,  who  at  times  could  b(^  kindly  and 
gentle,  was  now  merciless  and  inexorable.  A  single  man 
was  spared  in  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime ;  but  the 
remainder  were  beheaded,  company  by  company,  until  not 
one  remained.  If  there  had  been  waverers  before  in  Mcdinar 
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they  had  no  place  there  now.  By  bravery,  by  oratory,  by 
argument,  and  now  by  bloodshed  Muhammad  had  at  last 
accomplished  unity. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  ISLAM. 

627-29  A.D." — 6-8  A.H. 

Now  that  Muhammad  had  practically  achieved  his 
desire,  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  examine  the  character  of 
the  Prophet,  as  it  had  formed  or  transformed  itself  under 
the  stress  of  active  strife  and  success. 

It  is  distinctly  remarkable  that  as  ‘Muhammad  pro¬ 
gressed  towards  his  appointed  goal  he  grew  less  prophetic 
as  he  grew  more  practical,  and  less  mystical  as  he  grew 
more  active.  The  saint  and  the  contemplative  divine  began 
to  merge  insensibly  into  the  ruler  and  man  of  action,  and 
as  he  became  more  engrossed  in  the  means  and  methods  of 
propagating  what  he  deemed  the  truth,  so  in  proportion  did 
the  nature  of  the  truth  seem  to  grew  more  ha,zy  in  his  eyes. 
What  seemed  to  him  to  be  obviously  wrong  he  crushed  with 
a  firm  hand ;  usury ,  drunkenness,  treachery,  and  unbrother- 
liness,  he  smote  hip  and  thigh;  charity  in  goods,  honesty 
m  dealing,  valour  in  Avar,  simplicity  in  manners,  kindness 
to  brutes,  he  enforced  with  the  utmost  strength ;  but  save 
for  the  imparting  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  one 
all-just  and  all-seeing  God,  his  prophetic  mission  dwindled 
away  to  nothing.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  a  mighty 
edifice,  but  seems  to  have  lost  the  knowledge  he  had  once 
had  of  the  building  he  Avas  about  to  construct.  To-day  Islam 
is  even  as  Muhammad  left  it,  a  kind  of  crypt  Avithout  an 
edifice  to  support.  In  the  religion  of  Muhammad  you  have 
every  necessary  foundation  for  the  support  of  a  neAv  AA’orld, 
but  no  plan,  no  idea  as  to  AA'hat  the  form  of  that  Avorld 
should  be. 

It  AA'ould  appear  that  this  sudden  and  apparently 
infinite  hiatus  was  brought  about  by  women.  So  long  as 
the  elderly  and  pious  Khadijah  lived  to  encourage  the 
wondrous  and  beauteous  thoughts  of  her  husband,  so  long  did- 
the  strong  yet  impressionable  mind  of  Muhammad  remain 
pure,  unsullied,  and  sublime;  but  Avhen  this  source  of  inspi¬ 
ration  Avas  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  the  companionship 
of  Avives  Avhose  only  idea  Avas  to  maintain  his  allegiance  by 
gratifying  his  passions  and  enthralling  his  affection,  a  rapid 
deterioration  in  his  spiritual  qualities  immediately  became 
noticeable. 
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Muhammad  found  no  peace  in  four  marriages,  and 
Christian  critics  are  scandalised  that  he  should  have  made' 
an  exceptional  law  for  himself  by  exceeding  the  customary 
limit.  It  is,  however,  unfair  to  judge  the  founder  of  Islam 
over  hardly  on  this  ground.  He  is  blamed  for  exceeding 
a  law  already  more  than  lax ;  and  this  view  is,  I  think, 
incorrect.  A  Moslem  may  marry  four  wives,  but  he  may 
cohabit  with  an  indefinite  number  of  slaves;  so  that  by  Arab 
standards  he  is  never  limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  women. 

That  Muhammad  should  have  accepted  polygamy  as 
an  institution,  in  the  first  instance,  was  an  unparalleled 
disaster  for  the  world;  ;but  even  here  it  is  difficult  in 
Christian  charity  to  blame  him,  for  he  was  bound  by  custom, 
tradition,  and  Judaism  to  accept  polygamy  as  legal.  His 
only  business  on  this  head  was,  he  imagined,  to  codify  and 
regulate  the  existing  laws,  his  main  office  being  to  uproot. 
Paganism  and  preach  the  Truth.  Paganism  indeed  he 
uprooted,  but  there  was  very  little  that  he  set  up  in  its 
place. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  sixth  year  of  the  Flight  from 
Mecca,  which  we  may  take  as  the  first  year  of  active  rule 
and  success.  Plitherto  Muhammad  had  always  laboured  under 
the  contingency  of  ultimate  defeat  and  final  obliteration  by 
the  Meccans ;  but  the  break-up  of  the  besieging  army  outside 
the  fosse  had  heralded  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  now  that  in  Arabia,  at  least,  Muhamma¬ 
danism  was  a  permanent  force.  Outwardly,  there  was  not' 
indeed  much  change  in  the  general  trend  of  events.  Raiding . 
parties  came  and  went;  robbers  and  brigands  were  slain 
and  their  bands  dispersed;  prayers,  regular  and  fervent, 
were  raised  in  the  Mosque  at  Medina;  Bedawi  tribes  began 
to  make  allegiance  to  the  Prophet  more  readily;  while  Abu 
Sofian  and  his  unbelievers  continued  to  threaten  with  fearful 
threats.  But  Muhammad  had  in  reality  won,  and  his  victory 
soon  began  to  bear  fruit. 

The  snarling  and  .growling  at  Mecca  led  to  little 
action,  but  the  Prophet  began  to  think  of  peace.  All  idol¬ 
aters  would  doubtless  roast  and  sweat  in  hell-fire ;  but  still 
a  temporary  arrangement  might  be  made  during  this  earthly 
interlude.  The  voice  of  the  Ka’ba  grew  loud  and  insistent 
— the  pilgrimage  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  Moslems  and 
not  to  be  shirked.  Muhammad’s  sleep  grew  troubled  at 
nights;  and  presently  a  vision  came  to  him  of  himself  leading 
his  people  to  the  holy  places  in  peace.  The  sacred  month 
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when  war  was  unlawful  approached,  and  when  it  arrived 
Muhammad  and  1,500  pilgrims  started  to  perform  their  duty 
at  the  shrine. 

The  caravan  set  out  upon  the  road  and  the  noise  of 
its  departure  was  bruited  abroad.  In  Mecca  the  news  caused 
consternation  and  rage.  True,  it  was  the  sacred  month ; 
true,  battle  was  illegal;  but  who  could  trust  the  word  of  a 
madman  and  his  rabble  ?  The  Koravsh  stood  to  arms  and 
marched  out  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  pilgrimage. 
Khalid  and  his  horsemen  scoured  the  desert  to  give  notice 
of  its  approach.  Muhammad,  however^  was  in  no  fighting 
jnood;  by  a  detour  he  avoided  the  scouts  of  the  Bedawin 
and  halted  his  people  at  Hudeibia,  where  there  was  a  well, 
on  the  frontier  of  the  sacred  territory  of  Mecca.  There,  as 
the  Prophet  lay  encamped,  came  to  him  the  inevitable  go- 
betweens  and  ambassadors.  The  Bedawi  Shaykh  who  was 
told  to  tell  him  to  go  home  was  sent  to  the  right  about. 
The  Arab  .who  was  .to  inform  him  that  he  came  on  a 
bootless  errand  was  abruptly  dismissed.  The  messenger  who 
announced  that  both  Muhammad  and  his  pilgrims  would 
.be  slain  was  ordered  away;  but  at  last  the  envoy  who  was 
.commissioned  to  discuss  the  situation  obtained  a  hearing. 
Then  began  the  weary  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  historians  give  us  few  details ;  but  any  one  who  has 
spent  a  profitable  hour  in  an  Arab  .bazaar  or  a  Bedawi 
encampment  may  figure  to  himself  the  roaring,  swearing, 
-refusing,  cajoling,  hand-slapping,  haggling,  oath-taking, 
letting  go  and  taking  up  again  which  must  have  been  gone 
’through  before  the  following  treaty  received  the  seals  of 
the  chiefs  of  Islam  and  the  guardians  of  the  Meccan  shrine  : 

“  In  Thy  name?  0  God  !  These  are  the  conditions  of 
peace  between  Muhammad  the  son  of  Abdallah,  and  Soheil 
the  son  of  Amr. 

“  War  shall  be  suspended  for  ten  years.  •  Neither  side 
shall  attack  the  other.  Perfect  amity  shall  prevail  between 
and  betwixt  us.  Whosoever  wisheth  to  join  Muhammad  and 
enter  into  treaty  with  him  shall  have  liberty  to  do  so;  and 
whoever  wisheth  to  join  the  Koraysh  and  enter  into  treaty 
with  them  shall  have  liberty  so  to  do.  If  any  one  goeth  over 
to  Muhammad  without  the  permission  of  his  guardian,  he 
shall  be  sent  back  to  his  guardian.  But  if  any  one  from 
amongst  the  followers  of  Muhammad  return  to  the  Koraysh, 
the  same  shall  not  be  sent  back.  Provided — on  the  part  of 
the  Koraysh — that  Muhammad  and  his  followers  retire  from 
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us  this  year  without  entering  our  city.  In  the  coming  year, 
Muhammad  may  visit  Mecca,  he  and  his  followers^  for  three 
days,  when  we  shall  retire  therefrom.  But  they  may  not 
enter  it  with  any  weapons,  save  those  of  the  traveller, 
namely,  to  each  a  sheathed  sword.” 

Muhammad  styled  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Meccans  a  victory,  and  well  indeed  he  might.  He 
had  paralysed  the  most  serious  combination  against  him, 
and  now  he  had  prevented  its  ever  becoming  formidable 
again.  To  pagan  and  believer  Muhammad  had  now  a 
recognised  position  in  Arabia;  and  once  a  man  has  a 
recognised  position  among  Arabs  and  no  longer  depends 
entirely  on  his  own  efforts  for  success,  he  has  achieved  a 
lasting  victory  which  will  bear  him  up  through  a  perfect 
avalanche  of  adversity.  Muhammad  no  longer  implored  with 
passion,  or  upbraided  with  bitterness,  or  threatened  with 
supernatural  punishment.  He  now  began  to  command  with 
confidence,  and  to  chastise  indiscipline  with  active  regu¬ 
lations.  But  the  mystic  was  still  strong  within  him,  and  the 
events  of  the  day  began  to  find  their  reflection  in  his  musings 
and  dreams. 

Soon  the  nature  of  his  victory  in  Arabia  suggested 
to  him  that  the  area  of  his  success  need  not  be  limited  by  that 
land,  nor  by  the  tongue  of  the  Arabs.  The  wave  of  faith 
and  belief  which  seemed  to  have  been  ebbing  for  so  long, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  been  ousted  from  his  mind  by 
the  consideration  of  worldly  affairs,  now  surged  back  with 
redoubled  strength.  I  think  there  is  no  more  magnificent 
moment  in  Muhammad’s  career  than  when  he  set  himself 
to  call  upon  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  world  to  accept  not 
his  rulership,  but  his  faith.  North,  south,  east,  and  west 
rode  his  messengers,  calling  upon  the  princes  and  lords 
of  "the  earth  to  acknowledge  the  oneness  of  the  one  true  and 
only  God. 

What  can  have  been  the  comments  of  those  who 
received  this  strange  admonition  ?  It  probably  reached 
Heraclius,  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  while  he  was  busy  in 
Syria  re-ordering  and  re-setting  the  ruined  and  distracted 
province.  Amid  such  surroundings  he  cannot  have  delayed 
long  to  consider  the  meaning  or  the  object  of  the  writer. 
We  can  see  him  perhaps  pausing  for  a  moment  amidst  a 
heap  of  despatches  and  reports  which  he  is  checking,  or 
during  the  interval  betwixt  two  audiences,  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  interpreter  who  translates  the  summons  from 
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Arabia.  Amidst  the  jumble  of  words  there  is  but  little  that 
is*  distinct,  and  the  Emperor  perhaps  dismisses  the  matter 
from  his  mind,  not  to  think  of  it  again  for  many  a  long- 
day.  Harith,  the  Bedawi  border-lord  of  the  Ghassanids, 
.al^o  received  the  message,  and  scenting  a  profitable  little 
war  in  the  summons,  asked  permission  to  smite  the  Moslems, 
but  the  matter  came  to  nothing. 

The  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia,  who  had  given 
Moslems  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  hour  of  distress,  received 
the  command  in  a  manner  which  is  best  described  as  of  .  a 
negative-affirmative  kind,  and  with  this  Muhammad  seemed 
satisfied,  and  accepted  of  him  several  offers  of  friendship 
and  goodwill — to  wit,  a  marriage  with  the  widow  Umm 
Habiba,  a  daughter  of  Abu  Sofian  who  had  fled  to  Abyssinia 
with  her  liusband,  and  ships  for  the  remaining  refugees  to 
return  in  to  Arabia. 

The  governor  of  Egypt,  Makukas,  was  also  approached. 
He  had  doubtless  heard  not  a  little  of  the  prowess  of 
•the  Moslems,  and  knew  full  well  the  ease  with  which 
Bedawi  horsemen  could  harass  his  province  from  the  Sinai 
peninsula;  and  no  Roman  governor  at  that  time  had  any 
particular  desire  to  embroil  himself  in  hostilities  with  a 
^capable  but  unplunderable  enemy.  Makukas  answered  the 
missive  with  abject  and  honeyed  words,  and  despatched  to 
Muhammad  two  beautiful  Coptic  girls,  and  what  was 
perhaps  an  even  greater  mark  of  esteem,  a  magnificent 
white  mule  and  a  robe  of  honour. 

In  Ctesiphon  the  notice  was  received  with  less  cor¬ 
diality.  When  the  Ambassadors  appeared  before  Kavadh, 
{he  King  of  Kings,  he  received  them  not  with  the  non¬ 
chalance  of  Heraclius,  nor  the  friendly  aloofness  of  the 
Abyssinian,  nor  the  passions  which  surged  in  the  breast  of 
the  Egyptian.  Wrath,  contempt,  and  rage  were  the  passions 
which  surged  in  the  breast  of  the  Persian  tyrant.  Persia  had 
been  humbled  to  the  dust,  her  armies  scattered  and  rendered 
impotent,  h!er  treasures  filched  from  her,  her  plundered 
trophies  yielded  up,  her  princes  killed,  her  palaces  ruined  ; 
hut  still  she  was  the  Persia  of  old,  luxurious,  poetic,  refined 
and  polite.  Her  religion  dated  back  to  dim  antiquity  ;  her 
clergy  prided  themselves  on  their  purity  and  philosophy;  her 
troops  were  still  to  be  numbered  by  thousands  ;  her  princes 
still  of  ancient  lineage  and  fiercely  proud  of  their  birth.  It 
was  therefore  more  than  could  be  borne  by  the  son  of 
Khosrau  the  conqueror.  In  fury  he  tore,  up  the  letter  and 
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liuried  the  fragments  in  the  Ambassador’s  face.  The  Bedawi 
messengers  returned  to  Mecca  with  news  of  the  insulting 
answer  of  the  King  of  Kings.  The  Prophet’s  wrath  was 
kindled.  “  Even  thus,  0  Lord  ”,  he  cried,  “  rend  Thou  his 
kingdom  from  him  ”. 

The  prayer  of  Muhammad  and  the  anger  of  Kavadh 
were,  perhaps,  both  inspired  by  a  single  event;  for  shortly 
before  the  embassy  of  Muhammad  reached  Irak,  the  governor 
Yemen  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Persians, 
and  in  assuming  his  independence  had,  along  with  the 
majority  of  his  people,  accepted  the  Moslem  faith. 

But  Muhammad,,  while  he  indulged  in  his  glorious 
visions  of  the  future,  did  not  neglect  to  attend  to  the  minor 
details  involved  in  the  consolidation  of  his  power;  and 
though  he  had  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  warrant  his 
despatching  emissaries  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  com¬ 
manding  submission  to  his  revelation,  he  did  not  fail  to 
lead  an  army  against  the  scornful  Jews  who  dwelt  in  the 
rich  valleys  of  Kheybar,  some  three  days/  march  north 
of  Medina. 

The  Jews  were  ever  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Muhammad, 
and  they  alone  in  Arabia  hated  him,  with  good  cause  and 
reason.  Muhammad  must  have  ever  disliked  the  Jews 
because  of  their  assumption  of  superior  learning,  and 
because  they  owned  scriptures  which  he  could  not  read.  Their 
stubbornness  must  have  rankled  in  his  heart.  All  the  ignorant 
.  and  blind  could  perceive  and  appreciate  his  truthfulness ; 
the  Jews  alone  rejected  his  mission  with  scorn  when  they 
should  have  been  the  first  to  accept  it-  The  Kings  of  the 
world  could  wait  awhile;  but  for  the  Jews  who  mocked 
him  for  a  madman  and  a  false  prophet  Muhammad  could 
not  wait.  The  chief  man  of  Kheybar,  an  intriguer  of  the 
fcsse,  was  slain  by  a  band  of  midnight  assassins,  and 
presently  the  Moslems  sallied  forth  to  attack  the  settlement. 
The  Jews  stood  out  to  guard  their  fastness;  but  hope  had 
departed  from  their  breasts.  It  was  not  Muhammad,  the 
refugee,  but  Muhammad,  the  greatest  man  in  Arabia,  with 
300,  not  thirty  horsemen  ;  Muhammad  the  maker  of  the  truce 
with  Mecca,  who  was  marching  up  against  them.  The  Jews 
fought  stubbornly,  but  did  little  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  attack ;  and  at  last  the  chief  fortress  of  the  colony  yielded 
itself  up.  The  Jews  were  allowed  to  depart  if  they  would 
yield  up  their  goldj  they  accepted  the  terms,  but  two  of  their 
chiefs  who  concealed  their  wealth  were  discovered  in  their 
treachery  and  slain  with  slaughter  as  grievous  as  that  with 
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which  their  forbears  slew  the  men  of  Canaan. 

Zeinab,  a  Jewess  whose  husband,  father,  and  brother 
had  fallen  in  the  battle,  was  inspired  with  the  courage  of 
another  Judith.  With  smiling  face  she  prepared  a  feast  for 
the  Arab  chieftains.  Muhammad  and  his  Shaykhs  sat  around 
the  steaming  meat  bowl,  stretching  out  their  hands  to  tear 
the  soft  flesh  of  the  young  kid.  Suddenly  the  Prophet  cried: 
“Hold,  the  food  is  poisoned.”  Bishr,  who  sat  beside  him, 
stilfened  and  fell  motionless.  All  was  in  confusion;  Zeinab 
was  seized,  and  confessed  her  deed  without  fear  or  shame. 
Some  say  she  was  slain,  others  that  she  was  pardoned;  but 
she  had  struck  a  heavy  blbw  at  Muhammad’s  constitution. 
He  writhed  in  pain,  threw  up  the  poison,  and  partly 
recovered;  but  physically  he  was  never  the  same  man  again. 

Presently  the  season  of  pilgrimage  came  round  once 
more,  and  by  right  of  treaty  Muhammad  set  out  to  accomplish 
his  duty  to  the  Ka’ba.  The  Koraysh  were  powerless  to  stop 
him,  the  written  bond  held  them  fast,  and  with  inward 
raging  of  heart  they  withdrew  from  the  city  in  order  that 
their  hated  enemy  might  enter  and  pray  beside  the  Ka’ba. 
Muhammad  approached  his  native  town  with  2,000  followers. 
A  party  was  detached  to  Avatch,  as  a  precaution  against 
treachery,  and  the  Prophet  and  his  men  proceeded  to  the 
temple.  Within  '  sight  of  the  grinning  statues  of  the 
false  gods  and  idols,  the  Moslems  performed  the  rites  of 
pilgrimage;  and  as  the  sun  rose  to  the  meridian,  one  named 
Bilal  mounted  the  roof,  and  for  the  first  time  the  quavering 
call  to  prayer  echoed  through  the  Meccan  streets. 

By  the  time  the  days  of  pilgrimage  were  ended. 
Muhammad  had  contracted  a  fresh  alliance  and  was  affianced 
to  a  Meccan  widow.  It  was  not  love  or  any  tender  passion 
which  prompted  him ;  he  was  working  to  an  end,  and  the 
influence  of  the  aged  Meimuna  (she  was  fully  fifty)  might 
be  of  use  to  him.  He  asked  the  Koraysh  if  he  might  tarry 
a  day  to  celebrate  the  wedding;  but  they  bade  him  be  gone, 
and  swiftly  at  that.  By  this  discourtesy  they  irritated  the 
relations  of  Meimuna,  and  thus  played  into  the  hands  of 
Muhammad,  who  was  able  to  give  a  more  than  cordial 
reception  to  Khalid-ibn-Walid  when  the  latter,  accompanied 
by  Amr  and  Othman-ibn-Talha,  came  to  give  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  faith  on  the  score  of  relationship  to  Meimuna, 
whose  nephew  Khalid  was. 

This  diplomatic  dexterity  practically  ended  the 
Meccan  question.  The  Koraysh  were  busily  quarrelling  among 
themselves  concerning  old  grievances  and  new  blunders; 
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while  Khalid,  Othman,  and  Amr,  the  three  chief  men  in  the- 
Holy  City,  had  deserted  idolatry  for  the  camp  of  the  one 
true  God.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  only,  as  it  were,  a 
breathing  space  in  the  continued  round  of  warlike  propaganda, 
which  was  being  disseminated  from  Mecca,  and  tribe  after 
tribe  of  the  Beduin  yielded  to  persuasion  or  force.  A 
vague  feeling  of  unity,  and  a  seemingly  fortuitous  con¬ 
currence  of  opinion,  began  to  exert  a  force  of  life,  and  move¬ 
ment  on  the  tribe  of  Arabia. 

The  Ghassanid  Arabs  near  Bostra  must  have  felt  dimly 
that  a  power  was  rising  with  which  they  could  not  cope  alone 
A  messenger  from  Medina  w#s  murdered,  and  a  war  of 
battle  and  death,  not  of  plunder  and  flight,  was  proclaimed 
against  the  Moslems.  The  warrior  missioners  of  Islam  set 
out  to  avenge  the  crime;  but  at  Muta  they  met,  not  the 
border  Arabs,  whose  blood  they  desired,  but  the  disciplined 
legions  of  the  Emperor.  With  the  temerity  of  belief,  the 
desert  men  ventured  not  only  to  attack  the  Romans  on  their 
own  ground,  but  without  feint,  stratagem,  or  surprise.  The* 
unshakable  infantry  were  suffered  to  draw  up  in  array,  to 
await  the  attack,  to  discharge  their  arrows  without  haste,, 
to  advance  in  order  over  known  ground,  to  manoeuvre r 
stand  firm,  retreat,  or  go  forward  unharassed,  unambushedr 
and  unbetrayed.  It  is'  not  decreed  that  the  men  of  the 
Prophet,  the  book,  and  the  sword,  shall  defeat  the  mem 
of  the  Cross  under -such  conditions.  The  Moslems  attacked,* 
seeking  martyrdrom  as  an  end  and  victory  as  an  incident. 
The  leaders  cheerfully  hamstrung  their  horses-  and  accepted 
death  with  the  embrace  of  a  lover.  The  heroes  died  in  happi¬ 
ness  ;  the  craven,  the  faithless,  and  the  wise  fled  back  to* 
the  desert. 

Khalid,  the  Sword  of  God  and  convert  of  Mecca,  had 
more  wit  than  religion.  He  saw  that  the  day  was  lost.  Hisy 
superiors  had  fallen  under  the  swords  of  Christians.  With  a 
firm  hand  he  allayed  the  panic,  shepherded  the  beaten  army, 
covered  its  rear,  stayed  off  the  pursuit,  and  at  last  presented 
to  the  Prophet  an  army  beaten,  driven  back,  shattered,  but 
still  in  being. 

Muhammad,  though  stricken  to  the  heart  with  £rief 
for  the  loss  of  hisi  dearest  friends  who  had  fallen  in  A  the- 
forefront  of  the  battle,  was  undismayed.  He  saw  beyond 
the  accident  of  the  hour,  and  silencing  the  revilings  of  the 
people,  told  them  that  if  Allah  willed,  these  troops  would 
once  more  return  to  the  battle.  Eager  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  faithful  followers,  and  equally  anxious  to  prove  the 
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worth  of  hi-  converts,  he  despatched  Amr  and  300  men 
to  raid  the  lands  of  the  north.  Amr  found  great  hosts 
gathered  to  oppose  him,  but  neither  legions  nor  disciplined 
troops.  With  seasonable  caution  he  sent  back  for  reinforce¬ 
ments,  which  were  promptly  despatched  under  Abu  Obeyda- 
ibn-al-Jarrah ;  but  when  these  reached  the  Meccan  chief 
there  instantly  broke  out  the  usual  bickerings  regarding  the 
supremacy  of  command,  Amr  asserting  that  the  Prophet  had 
entrusted  him  with  the  sole  leadership,  while  Abu  Obeyda 
held  that  the  charge  was  committed  to  him.  At  other  times 
the  two  chiefs  would  have  quarrelled  and  one  would  have 
deserted;  but  Ibn-al-jarrah  *remembered  that  Muhammad 
had  forbidden  any  discussion  concerning  the  division  of 
authority,  and  yielded  to  Amr. 

This  was  a  new  spirit  in  border  warfare.  Discipline, 
obedience,  and  submission  were  totally  alien  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  but  they  now  appeared  as  the 
handmaids  of  Islam.  The  Arabs  of  the  north  broke  peace¬ 
fully  before  the  united  front  of  the  Moslems.  Thousands  of 
nominal  Christians  came  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  invaders, 
and  the  remainder  fled  in  dismay.  Amr  Retired  laden  with 
booty,  undisputed  conqueror.  The  Christian  confederation  of 
the  Syrian  border  had  dissolved  even  more  easily  than  the 
confederation  of  Mecca. 

THE  FINAL  TRIUMPH. 

(629-32  A.D. — 8-11  A.H.). 

When  last  we  saw  the  Koraysh  they  were  beginning 
to  perceive  the  disastrous  nature  of  the  treaty  they  had  made ; 
•and  now  that  the  truce  was  drawing  to  a  close  they  noticed 
with  fear  that  the  power  of  Medina  had  waxed  strong  and 
mighty,  while  theirs  had  declined  year  by  year.  The  Bedawin 
arm  longer  came  to  them  for  alliance,  bribes,  advice,  and  help. 
All  went  to  the  Prophet  ;  every  day  exhibited  the  impotence 
and  insignificance  of  Mecca,  hitherto  a  ruling  city;  and1  almost 
-EVery  pest  brought  in  news  of  the  further  spread  of  the 
religion  of  the  man  she  had  cast  forth. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse:  the  dogmas  of  Islam 
were  accepted  by  Bedawin  who  actually  pastured  within  a  few 
Incurs  of  the  town;  the  hand  of  Allah  weighed  on  all  Arabia, 
"and  Lat,  Ozza,  and  Manat,  and  the  other  tribal  gods  were 
neglected  and  half  forgotten.  Impotent,  furious,  galled 
beyond  all  bearing,  the  Koraysh  gave  vent  to  their  spleen 
by  a  signal  act  of  useless  and  wanton  treachery.  The  tribe 
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of  the  Bani  Khozaa,  which  dwelt  in  the  valleys  near  Mecca, 
had  accepted  Islam;  one  night  a  band  of  the  Koraysh  stole 
into  one  of  their  camps,  murdered  some  sleeping  men,  and 
Munk  back  to  the  city. 

A  few  days  later  Medina  was  roused  to  fur}-7  by  the 
news  of  this  dastardly  act;  a  few  days  later  still,  the  men  of 
Mecca  and  Koraysh  trembled  at  the  tidings  of  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Bedawin.  These  villagers,  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  tribes,  and  all  who  were  allied  to  or  subject  to 
Muhammad — horsemen,  footmen,  swordsmen,  lancers  and 
archers — were  said  to  be  gathering  under  the  ^banner  of 
Muhammad  the  son  of  Abdallah ;  and  letters  from  the  north 
related  how  an  expedition  of  succour  and  vengeance  was 
gathering  at  Medina,  even  as  a  full-pent  storm-cloud 
gathers  over  the  desert  in  spring  time.  The  hosts  of  the 
man  who  had  preached  in  vain  were  rapidly  approaching; 
he  whom  even  in  the  hour  of  pilgrimage  they  had  slighted, 
whose  prayers  and  verses  they  had  mocked,  whose  family 
they  had  cast  forth,  would  soon  stand  before  them  to  demand 
a  full  account  of  his  wrongs. 

The  terror  of  the  Koraysh  must  have  grown  as  the 
hours  rolled  on;  the  day  of  reckoning  and  doom  was  at 
hand,  and  they  could  attempt  no  justification  of  their 
wickedness.  Presently  familiar  faces  began  to  be  missed — 
Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Muhammad,  hitherto  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  Ka’ba,  was  seen  no  more  in  the  city :  he  had  gone 
over  to  join  his  nephew,  and  had  abandoned  the  Koraysh 
for  ever. 

The  Moslems  approached  within  a  day’s  march  of 
Mecca,  and  Abu  Sofian  grew  weary  of  waiting  for  a  fate 
which  was  made  more  fearful  by  the  vagueness  of  its  nature, 
and  rnore  terrible  by  its  unavoidable  certainty.  In  desperation 
he  called  to  him  two  of  the  leaders  of  his  people,  and  at 
nightfall  crept  out  of  the  city.  The  hills  of  Mecca  frowned 
-xlark  and  forbidding  before  the  little  party  as  it  shuffled 
through  the  dust  into  the  gathering  darkness.  Suddenly  from 
every  peak  and  ridge  for  miles  around  there  burst  forth  a 
gigantic  circle  of  watch  fires,  a  circumstance  calculated  to 
produce  its  intended  effect.  By  this  stratagem  the  invading 
host  seemed  even  greater  than  the  rumours  had  suggested. 
The  usually  deserted  and  silent  hills  were  alive  with  people, 
the  twinkling  flames  vanished  and  reappeared  as  the 
kindlers  walked  to  and  fro,  the  distant  hum  of  the  multitude 
was  borne  across  the  intervening  space  and  filled  the  lonely 
wanderers  with  indefinite  fear;  in  subdued  tones  they  began 
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to  speak  among  themselves  as  to  the  true  portent  of  these" 
mysterious  sights  and  sounds. 

Suddenly  a  voice  echoed  from  the  darkness  calling 
on  Abu  Sofian  by  nam£,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Koraysh 
stood  spellbound  with  awe.  The  voice  cried  out,  “Yonder  is 
Muhammad  and  10,000  men:  believe  or  die”;  and  the 
wretched  men  recognised  that  the  speaker  who  threatened 
was  Abbas,  who  but  a  week  before  had  been  one  of  their  fore¬ 
most  counsellors.  Completely  overwhelmed,  Abu'  Sofian  and' 
his  two  companions  yielded  without  a  murmur,  and  were 
conducted  to  the  tents  of  the  believers;  there  that  night  thev 
lay  in  grave  anxiety,  awaiting  a  final  audience  with  the  aveng¬ 
ing  Prophet  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  sun  rose,  they  were  conducted  into  his 
presence,  where  they  were  received  sternly  and  without 
salute.  “Is  there  any  God  besides  the  one  True  Lord?’’  cried 
Muhammad,  perhaps  in  taunting  remembrance  of  the  scoffs- 
and  sneers  he  had  endured  from  the  idolaters.  “Nay,” 
answered  Abu  -Sofian  in  confusion  “had  there  been,  he  would 
have  assisted1  me  against  thee.”  “  Admit  that  I  am  His; 
Prophet,”  came  the  peremptory  command.  It  was  a  bitter 
draught  to  Abu  Sofian,  this  last  humiliation,  and  he 
hesitated.  “Woe  is  thee,”  cried  Abbas,  who  stood  at  hand,, 
“testify  or  thou  die  t.”  “There  is  no .  God  but  God,  and 
Muhammad  is  His  Prophet,”  mumbled  the  chief  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Koraysh. 

The  Prophet’s  face  lit  up  with  smiles;  Mecca  had  been 
won,  the  last  entrenchment  of  idolatry  had  been  carried,  the 
proud  had  been  humbled,  and  t-he  black  stone  of  the  Ka’ba 
should  now  form  the  keystone  of  Islam.  Abu  Sofian  hasted 
away  to  the  city  to  bid  the  people  accept,  submit,  and 
believe,  even  as  he  himself  had  done.  Ere  he  reached 
the  city  the  invaders  were  pouring  down  upon  it  on  every  ' 
side;  Khalid  and  his  horsemen  were  feebly  opposed  in  'one 
efuarter,  but  elsewhere  deserted  streets  and  barred-up  doors 
and  windows  were  all  the  Moslems  saw.  Muhammad,  mounted' 
on  his  camel,  rode  up  to  the  Ka’ba,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a^ 
the  chosen  Apostle  of  God  entering  the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 
Manat,  the  false  god,  swayed  upon  his  pedestal  and  fell 
-in  sprawling  fragments  upon  the  flags  of  the  courtyard: 
and,  standing  amid  the  splinters  of  the  Idol,  Muhammad 
cried,  “Truth  hath  come  and  falsehood  hath  vanished,  for 
falsehood  is  a  fleeting  dream.”  The  last  shrine  of  idolatry 
had  been  swept  away,  and  for  untold  ages  the  Ka’ba  was 
destined  to  the  worship  of  God,  .the  compassionate  ana 
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^.compassionating  maker  and  destroyer  of  all  things. 

With  the  innumerable  and  greedy  hosts  at  his  command 
.  the  Prophet  might  have  bullied,  browbeaten,  and'  oppressed 
as  much  as  he  chose  ;  but  Muhammad  stands  out  above  re¬ 
proach.  In  the  whole  city  ol  enemies  only  five  were  slain, 
and  with  justice — two  Meccans  who  had  pursued  and 
indirectly  caused  the  death  of  Muhammad’s  daughter,  two 
murderers  who  had  fled  from  Medina,  and  a  singing  girl 
who  had  blasphemed  ;  for  the  rest,  kindness,  friendship,  and 
good  words. 

The  conquest  of  Mecca  must  have  rejoiced  the  heart 
-of  Muhammad  perhaps  more  than  any  event  in  his  career. 
To  be  the  friend  and  protector  of  his  long  lost  tribe,  to  be 
respected  and  .credited  by  those  whom  he  had  so  long  endea¬ 
voured  to  convert,  must  have  made  the  victory  sweet — even 
.  sweeter  by  reason  of  the  length  of  rime  that  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  first  endeavoured  to  achieve  it. 

Suddenly,  in  rhe  midst  of  the  rejoicings  and  compacting 
of  friendships  and  the  forgiving  of  wrongs  of  years,  there 
came  an  evil  adventure.  All-  the  pagan,  or  at  least  non- 
Moslem,  Bedawin  who  lived  to  the  south  of  Mecca  began  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Muhammad  ;  but  this  easy 
victory  did  not  suit  the  relentless  apd  military  nature  of 
Khalid,  the  Bedawi  commander  of  horse.  To  Khalid,  battle 
and  slaughter  were  the  breath  of  life,  and  a  diplomatic 
victory  was  to  him  apparently  as  odious  as  a  defeat  in  the 
field.  The  fierce  warrior  nature  rebelled  at  the  sight  of  his 
enemies  submitting  without  striking  or  being  struck.  To  alter 
the  situation  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  we  read  that 
Khalid  achieved  his  end  by  the  ill-treatment  and  murder  of 
•some  pagan  tribesmen  who  desired  to  ally  themselves  with 
Moslems.  Muhammad  was  shocked  beyond  expression  at  this 
•deed,  and  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  heaven;  but  he  was' 
•  obliged  to  bear  the  punishment. 

The  outlying  tribes  heard  the  rumour  of  treachery; 
and  in  the  desert  no  rumour  flies  more  quickly  ;  ere  Mecca 
was  fully  converted,  the  Prophet  and  his  army  had  to  move 
southward  to  quell  the  rising  confederation  of  nomad  clans. 
The  Moslem  forces  had  been  increased  by  recruits,  among 
them  Abu  Sofian  with  men  of  the  Koraysh  and  Meccan 
citizens  to  the  extent  of  2,000.  The  army  presented  a  spectacle 
fair  and  brave  enough  as  it  set  in  motion ;  acres  of  dark 
infantry,  seamed  by  ridges  of  laden  camels  and  splashed  with 
pools  of  glittering  mail-clad  horsemen,  above  whom  waved  a 
forest  of  banners.  Muhammad,  viewing  this  array,  could  not 
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forbear  thinking  of  the  days  of  Badr,  when  the  puny  numbers'- 
of  his  train  provoked  the  laughter  of  Abu  Sofian,  and  he 
smiled  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  when  Abu  Bekr  cried,  “  Truly 
we  shall  not  be  worsted  by  reason  of  our  fewness. ’’ 

In  a  short  space,  conscience  rebuked  him  for  his  vain¬ 
glory.  At  dawn,  as  the  unwieldy  battalions  lumbered  through 
the  pass  of  Honein,  the  enemy  rushed  out  on  them  from  an 
ambuscade.  From  van  to  rear  confusion ,  terror  and  panic 
reigned  supreme,  banners  were  tossed  aside,  riderless  camels 
and  horses  darted  hither  and  thither,  each  man  turning  to 
flee  from  the  press.  Allah,  Muhammad  and  plunder  were 
forgotten,  and  the  Moslems  rushed  away  in  a  headlong  flight 
more  disorderly  and  craven  than  that  of  Ohod.  The  Prophet 
bawled  in  consternation,  “Whither  away?”  but  his  words 
were  unheeded.  “Now  is  the  spell  broken,”  sneered  a 
doubting  Meccan,  as  he  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  ; 
but  the  spell  was  in  truth  stronger  than  ever.  Abbas,  the  new' 
convert,  hi  d  a  voice  of  brass,  and  suddenly  it  rose  distinct 
and  audible  above  the  broken  cries  of  panic,  calling  on  the 
men  of  Medina  to  rally.  One  hundred  of  the  faithful,  checked 
in  their  mad  "flight,  paused  and  returned  in  order  ;  the  din  of 
confusion  and  rout  subsided,  the  army  gained  heart  and 
confidence,  the  Pagans  in  turn  were  amazed,  wavered  before 
the  unexpected  charge,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
“  Perdition  clutch  them,”  shrieked  the  Apostle,  hurling 
gravel  in  the  direction  of  the  retreating  foe. 

The  victorious  Moslems  pursued  the  Bedawin  from 
place  to  place,  giving  them  neither  rest  nor  respite,  slaying 
the  fugitives  without  mercy,  capturing  their  women,  tents 
and  beasts  in  great  quantity,  until  in  a  few  days  the  desert, 
was  clear,  and  the  remnants  had  either  locked  themselves 
-up  in  the  strong  city  of  Tayf,  or  scattered  beyond  the  reach 
of  pursuit.  Tayf  was  too  little  versed  in  the  art  of  siege  to 
carry  it  by  a  more  gradual  process  ;  further,  it  was  not  wise 
to  keep  an  army  of  would-be  martyrs  and  saints  engaged  thus 
early  in  the  dreary  routine  of  a  blockade.  After  a  few  formal 
attempts  at  battery  and  escalade  had  been  made,  Muhammad 
dee  ded  to  retire  with  the  glamour  of  victory  and  success 
strong  in  the  hearts  of  his  men. 

Soon  the  more  amenable  of  the  defeated  Arabs  came  to 
sue  for  peace  and  the  return  of  their  wives  and  families.  At 
first  the  Moslems  were  little  disposed  to  entertain  these 
proposals,  until  an  aged  woman  proclaimed  herself  the 
foster-mother  of  the  Prophet,  declaring  that  in  the  tents  of 
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the  tribes  arrayed ‘against  the  faithful  at  Honein,  Muhammad 
had  been  reared  as  a  child.  For  ‘Muhammad  to  resist  an 
appeal  for  mercy  from  such  a  quarter  was  impossible  ;  but 
the  avaricious  and  grasping  nature  of  his  disciples  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  finer  feeling,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Prophet  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  quell  the  quarrelling* 
murmuring  and  snarling  which  instantly  arose  in  their  ranks- 
when  the  release  of  prisoners  was  commanded.  As  regards 
the  Bedawin  and  chieftains  of  Mecca  who  had  accepted  Islam 
at  the  last  moment,  they  were  bribed  openly  and  shamelessly, 
and  the  Prophet  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  conceal  from 
the  Meccans  his  object  in  doing  so. 

Pausing  only  for  a  brief  space  to  pay  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  Ka’ba,  Muhammad  turned  once  more 
towards  Medina.  Truly  there  was  something  there  to  attract 
him,  for  Miriam  the  Copt  was  far  gone  with  child  ;  and 
shortly  after  his  return  home,  Muhammad  was  rejoiced  at  the 
birth  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Ibrahim'.  In  his  old  age  the 
Prophet  had  become  the  father  of  a  man  child,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  the  joy  such  an  event  must 
have  brought  him. 

While  little  Ibrahim  played  by  the  side  of  the  Apostle 
of  God,  the  messengers  went  to  and  frQ,  and  the  first  rude 
foundations  of  the  mighty  State  of  Islam  were  set  firmly 
down.  Obedience  to  the  law,  belief  in  God,  and  the  payment 
of  g  tithe  to  the  treasury  of  Medina,  were  the  outward  and 
visible .  signs  of  that  firmly  cemented  sense  of  unity  which 
binds  the  orthodox  Muhammadan  peoples  together  to  this 
very  day.  The  rough  Bedawin  were  broken  to  the  yoke  ;  the 
cunning,  garrulous  townsmen  accepted  the  inevitable ; 
here  and  there  some  slight  objection  or  trivial  resistance 
quickly  brought  the  keen  sword  of  the  fiery  Ali  or  the 
thundering  horsemen  of  the  ruthless  Khalid  to  accomplish 
a  speedy  retribution.  Swiftly  and  surely  Arabia  was  bound- 
hand  and  foot  to  the.  Koran.  Tayf,  the  last  refuge  of  idol¬ 
atry,  yielded  of  its  own  free  will  ;  and  the  statue  of  Lat  was- 
hammered  in  pieces  by  the  orders  of  Abu  Sofian.  Christian 
nomads  of  Sinai  and  the  Syrian  border  cast  aside  their 
creeds  for  the  rhymes  of  the  son  of  Abdallah,  and  their 
Shaykhs  and  chiefs^  attired  in  the  silks  and  brocades  oF 
Byzantium,  came  from  the  north  to  glorify  God  and  to- 
acknowledge  the  Prophet  in  Medina. 

In  a  brief  year,  Muhammad  had  passed  to  the  summit 
of  his  ambition  with  scarce  an  event  to  cause  him  pain  or 
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anxiety.  He  was  growingold  in  years,  but  his  work  had  been 
•done,  the  mighty  engine  of  regeneration  had  been  set  in 
motion ;  surely  God  would  be  pleased  with  his  servant, 
assuredly  he  might  die  in  peace — had  he  not  been  granted 
all,  even  to  his  last  wish,  a  little  son  r  Suddenly,  however, 
there  came  upon  him  a  cruel  blow  of  fortune,  a  piercing  dart 
of  grief  and  pain. 

The  little  Ibrahim  stares  out  upon  the  Avorld  he  has 
sojourned  in  so  short  a  time,  his  eyes  ablaze,  his  cheeks 
Hushed,  his  dimpled  limbs  lax  and  flaccid,  his  breath  but  a 
tiny  thread  parting  the  dry,  cracked  lips.  Muhammad,  the 
man,  knows  all  these  signs  too  well.  For  but  a  few  moments 
more  can  he  hold  his  son  to  him  in  this  world,  but  the 
grand  faith  in  him  bears  him  up  through  even  this  ;  the 
tears  run  down  his  cheeks  and  he  sobs,  “  Ibrahim,  O 
Ibrahim,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is  naught  but  truth  and 
tne  resurrection  certain,  and  that  all  must  pass  through  this 
gate,  I  would  grieve  for  thee  with  even  a  greater  grief  than 
this.”.  The  child’s  eyes  glaze,  the  heated  bod\V  shudders  and 
Chills,  and  Ibrahim  the  son  of  Muhammad  is  dead. 

After  the  little  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  Muham¬ 
mad  smoothed  the  earth  with  his  hand,  saying,  “This  giveth 
ease  to  the  afflicted' heart,  it  neither  profiteth  nor  injureth 
the  dead,  but  it  cornforteth  the  living  Who  can  say  that 
this  man  was  an  impostor  ? 

The  death  of  Ibrahim  was  the  last  event  of  any  great 
importance  in  the  life  of  Muhammad.  Arabia  was  con¬ 
quered  and  for  the  moment  at  peace;  from  Bahrein  to 
Hadhramaut,  from  Hadhramaut  to  Yemen,  from  Yemen  to 
Sinai,  all  acknowledged  or  pretended  to  accept  the  teachings 
of  the  Apostle  of  God.  Th'e  Bedawin  were  perhaps  restless, 
the  townsfolk  in  places  doubting;  but  the  victory  was 
complete.  * 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  after  his  flight,  Muham¬ 
mad  made  one  more  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  city  had 
been  purified,  idolatry  cast  forth  for  ever,  and  Muhammad 
performed  the  rites  of  pilgrimage  amid  a  vast  concourse 
'  of  Moslems  among  whom  not  an  idolater  was  to  be  found. 
When  all  was  accomplished,  Muhammad  addressed  the 
people  in  one  last  discourse;  its  words  rang  in  the  ears  of 
the  Moslems,  and  the^e  was  no  district  in  Arabia  which  had 
not  its  representatives  at  that  gathering.  This  last  exhort¬ 
ation  of  Muhammad  is,  in  fact,  to  this  day  the  guiding  rule 
of  the  whole  Moslem  world.  Let  the  student  study  it  with 
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u-care,  for  to  more  than  300  millions  of  mankind  it  .  is  an 
.absolute  rule  of  conduct. 

“Ye  people!  Hearken  to  my  words;  for  I  know  not 
whether,  after  this  year,  I  shall  ever  be  amongst  you  here 
.again.  Your  lives  and  property  are  sacred  and  inviolable, 
.amongst  one  another  until  the  end  of  time. 

“The  Lord  hath  ordained*  to  every  man  the  share  of 
his  inheritance:  a  testament  is  not  lawful  to  the  prejudice 
of  heirs. 

“The  child  belongeth  to  the  parent;  and  the  violator 
•  of  wedlock  shall  be  stoned.” 

“Whoever  claimeth  falsely  another  for  his  father,  or 
another  for  his  master,  the  curse  of  God  and  the  angels  and 
-of  all  mankind  shall  rest  upon  him. 

“Ye  people!  Ye  have  rights  demandable  of  your 
wives,  and  they  have  rights  demandable  of  you.  Upon  them 
it  is  incumbent  not  to  violate  their  conjugal  faith  nor  commit 
any  act  of  open  impropriety;'  which  things  if  they  do,  ye 
have  authority  to  shut  them  up  in  separate  apartments  and 
to  beat  them  with  stripes,  yet  not  severely.  But  if  they 
refrain  therefrom,  clothe  them  and  feed  them  suitably.  And 
treat  your  women  well;  for  they  are  with  you  as  captives 
and  prisoners ;  they  have  not  power  over  anything  as  regards 
-themselves.  And  ye  have  verily  taken  them  on  the  security 
of  God,  and  have  made  their  persons  lawful  unto  you  by 
the  words  of  God. 

“And  your  slaves,  see  that  ye  feed  them  with  such 
food  as  ye  eat  yourselves,  and  clothe  them  with  the  stuff 
ye  wear.  And  if  they  commit  a  fault  which  ye  are  not 
inclined  to  forgive,  then  sell  them,  for  they  are  the  servants 
*of  the  Lord,  and  are  not  to  be  tormented. 

“Ye  people !  hearken  to  my  speech  and  comprehend 
the  same.  Know  that  every  Moslem  is  the  brother  of  every 
other  Moslem.  All  of  you  are  on  the  same  equality.  ’’ 

These  solemn  words  have  gone  forth  to  the  world ; 
they  are  the  living  things  of  Islam,  and  until  they  are 
neglected  Islam  will  be  a  force  in  the  world.  Faults  in 
the  Muhammadan  body  are  pot  difficult  to  find;  but  this 
at  least  may  be  said,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  does  there 
exist  a  large  Muhammadan  society  in  which  men  are  cruel 
to  those  whom  they  employ,  indifferent  to  their  parents, 
systematically  dishonest  to  one  another,  or  socially  oppres¬ 
sive  to  the  poor— all  of  which  odious  vices  are  practised  as 
'Common  customs  in  the  land  whence  come  those  person? 
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who  sally  forth  to  regenerate  the  East.  It  is  not  Muham¬ 
madan  law  which  we  should  admire,  but  the  observance  by 
Moslems  of  their  own  free  will  of  those  social  duties  which 
Christians  will  not  perform  save  at  the  end  of  a  policeman’s- 
truncheon. 

Muhammad  now  returned  once  more  towards  Medina. 
There  was  little  to  trouble  him  in  the  affairs  of  Arabia,  save 
that  in  Yemen  an  impostor  named  Aswad,  who  pretended 
to  prophetic  powers,  headed  a  s.mall  rising  which  was  easily 
quelled;  but  the  noise  of  his  limited  excursions  cannot  have 
caused  much  uneasiness  in  the  councils  of  the  Prophet.  His 
thoughts  were  now  turned  toward  those  who  had  neglected 
his  summons  of  four  years  ago.  Many  of  the  Bedawin  and 
Arabs  of  the  northern  border  were  wavering  between  the 
two  creeds,  many  had  accepted  the  new  faith,  some  hesitated 
to  abandon  entirely  the  old  one. 

A  strong  blow  was  all  that  was  ■  necessary  to  establish 
the  ascendancy  of  Islam  among  them;  and  consequently  the 
first  act  of  Muhammad,  on  achieving  complete  dominion 
over  the  east  and  south,  was  to  prepare  an  army  for  the 
north  to  confirm  the  faithful  and  to  extend  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  enlightenment.  This  disastrous  expedition  of  Muta 
had  cost  the  life  of  the  Prophet’s  dearest  friend,  Zeid ;  to 
his  son,  Osama,  the  command  of  the  expedition  of  revenge 
was  entrusted. 

Ere  the  troops  could  be  despatched,  however,  Muham¬ 
mad  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fever;  for  a  week  he  strove 
manfully  to  perform  his  duties,  but  at  last  sickness  got  the 
better  of  him  :  he  could  no  longer  command  and  order  as 
he  had  been  accustomed,  and  at. last  he  could  hardly  lead 
the  daiiy  prayers  as  he  had  been  wont.  Medina  was  in  a 
ferment,  the  chieftains  of  the  Prophet  looked  on  one  another 
askance.  Ali  and  Fatima  began  to  think  of  the  future. 
Omar  was  distraught  and  troubled,  the  gentle  Abu  Bekr 
plunged  in  grief.  Muhammad  grew  worse,  and  knew  that 
his  end  was  near.  True  to  his  brave  nature,  he  used  his 
ebbing  strength  to  tell  the  people  that  the  time  had  come 
when  he  was  about  to  depart  from  them  ;  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  no  longer  rise  he  commanded  that  Abu  Bekr 
should  lead  the  prayers  in  his  stead. 

The  breath  had  hardly  passed  out  of  Muhqmmad’s 
body  before  the  turbulent  spirit  of  disintegration,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Arabian  genius,  began  to  assert 
itself.  The  Meccans  and  Medinans,  the  Koraysh  and  the 
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refugees,  the  true  believers  and  the  hypocrites,  the  leaders 
and  the  led,  eacli  began  to  eye.  the  other  with  the  glance 
of  disparagement  and  jealousy.  Before  the  sun  had  set  the 
Shaykhs  of  Medina  were  busy  choosing  a  leader;  but  in 
truth  they  were  bound  fast  by  bonds  stronger  than  they 
knew. 

While  the  Shaykhs  of  Medina  wasted  precious  mo¬ 
ments  in  garrulous  discussion,  while  Ali  sulked  in  his  house,- 
word  was  brought  to  Abu  Bekr  concerning  the  dangerous 
position  of  affairs.  The  aged  companion  of  the  Prophet  was 
no  more  perturbed  than  when  he  hid  his  master  in  the 
cavern;  he  felt  that  his  duty  lay  plain  before  him,  and 
without  fear  or  hesitation  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  hall 
where  divided  councils  prevailed.  Burning  words  saluted 
him ;  amidst  the  babble  of  angry  voices  one  shrilled  above 
the  rest,  “We  are  your  protectors — our  valour  saved  you — 
we  are  the  upholders  of  the  faith — one  of  us  shall  be  ther 
leader.”  Omar  was  ready  to  take  up  the  challenge,  let  all 
come  to  wreck;  a  fight  of  words  and  blows  was  worth  any 
sacrifice.  Abu  Bekr  checked  him  without  heat ;  he  admitted 
the  worth  of  the  deeds  of  the  men  of  Medina,  but  with  that 
simple  pride  which  is  instinctive  in  the  high-born  Arab,  he 
added,  “We  are  of  the  Koraysh,  and  it  is  only  to  a  son  of 
the  Koraysh  that  Moslems  will  give  obedience.  He  then 
bade  those  present  choose  between  Omar  and  Abu  Obeyda, 
Omar,  passionate  as  ever,  wrung  Abu  Bekr  by  the  hand ; 
“Nay,  neither  Omar  nor  Abu  Obeyda  but  Abu  Bekr  shall  be 
Khalif.  O  companion  and  dearly  beloved  of  the  Prophet, 
thou  art  his  chosen  one  alone.”  The  clamorous  assembly  was 
stilled  for  a  moment;  then  one  of  the  Shaykhs  of  Medina 
stepped  forward  and  hailed  Abu  Bekr  as  leader  of  the 
Moslems.  For  a  moment  all  was  in  confusion,  and  ere  five 
minutes  had  elapsed  the  men  of  Medina  had  divided  among 
themselves.  Amidst  cries  of  dissent  and  approval  Omar 
shouted,  in  a  voice  that  rang  above  the  tumult,  “Abu  Bekr, 
stretch  out  thy  hand’’;  and,  himself  striking  the  palm  of 
his  kinsman,  betokened  his  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 
On  the  instant  there  was  a  rush  to  acclaim  the  new  Khalif 
of  the  Moslems;  the  spirit  of*  Islam,  .unity  and  brotherhood, 
conquered  the  native  spirit  of  dissension,  and  Abu  Bekr  was 
leader  of  the  people. 

If  indeed  the  spread  of  Muhammadanism  has  been  the 
result  of  chance,  then  the  greatest  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  new  religion  was  the  personality  of  Abu  Bekr.  In  hirrP 
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-the  student  will  find  .the  highest  expression  of  the  good  and 
devout  Moslem;  for  all  unconsciously  the  nobler  spirits  who 
accept  the  revelations  of  the  Koran  seem  to  model  their 
.^behaviour  through  life,  on  the  conduct  of  the  first  Khalif. 
Unflinching  fortitude,  simplicity,  modesty  and  immovable 
justice  were  his  virtues;  and  happily  enough  even  to  this 
td ay  there  are  not  a  few  reverend  men  in  the  ranks  of  Islam 
v-.who  would  bear  comparison  with  Abu  Bekr. 


l,— FROM  HAIFA  TO  BEIRUT  BY  LAND. 

via  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

By  car  4j  hrs.  From  Haifa  to  Tyre,  a  ride  of  abou:  10  hrs., 
from  Tyre  to  Sidon,  a  drive  of  5,  a  ride  of  7  hrs.;  from  Sidon  to  Beirut ,- 
7T  hrs.  on  horseback,  5  hrs.  by  carriage,  including  stop  at  Sadijeh,  where 
simple  refreshments  are  to  be  had  at  the  coffee-houses.  Carriages  are 
best  ordered  from  Beirut  (to  Sidon  and  back  in  the  season  80-100  frs.,  to 
lyre  120-150  frs.).  Carriages  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  hotel  at 
Sidon. 

HISTORY. — The  ancient  Phoenicia  extended  from  the  Eleutheros 
(IVa/ir  el-Kebir )  on  the  N.  to  Jaffa,  see  Vol  i  p.  21  (later  Dor,  see 
Vol.  ii  p.  39),  on  the.S.  It  was  a  narrow  but  fertile  strip  of 
land,  with  some  'ports  sui.able  for  snudl  vessel^  promontories,  and 
islands  such  as  the  Phoenicians  were  fond  of  colonising.  Father  inland 
the  Phoenicians  had  but  few  possessions.  Laish,  was  one  of  these.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Phoenician,  used  by  the  later  Greeks,  is  uncertain. 
Both  Homer  and  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  x.i.  9)  style  the  Phoenicians 
“Sidonians”  from  the  name  of  their  most  important  town.  They  were  among 
the  first  immigrants  of  Canaanitish  stock  to  enter  the  country  from  Arabia 
(p.  lxxvi)  and  are  thus  closely  related  to  the  Hebrews.  They  called  them¬ 
selves  Canaanites  (comp.  Gen.  v.i  5).  Classical  authors  state  that  the 
Phoenicians  migrated  lrom  the  Erythraean  Sea  (according  to  Herodotus, 
“Persian  Gulf”)  to  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the  Semitic  exodus  from 
Arabia  in  the  27th,  century  B.C.  They  were  in*  the  highest  degree  skil¬ 
ful  and  able  merchants;  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  East  and 
the  countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  was  in  their  hands  (comp. 
Ezekiel  xxvii).  All  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  beyond  Gibraltar, 
they  established  commercial  agencies  and  colonies.  The  principal  articles 
of  their  commerce  were  precious  stones,  metals,  glass-ware,  costly  textiles, 
and  especially  purple  robes  and  artistic  objects  of  daily  use.  They  were 
also  slave-dealers.  They  taught  other  nations  the  art  of  ship-building,  and 
even  ventured  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  To  them  is  due  no:  the  invention, 
but  the  dissemination  of  the  Semitic  alphabet,  the  mother  of  all  our 
Western  alphabets.  They  also  transmitted  a  knowledge  of  Babylonian 
art  and  religion,  mathematics,  weights  and  measures  to  other  nations. 
They  thus  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
West,  though  in  art  they  were  noted  for  technical  skill  rather  than  for 
depth  or  originality. 

The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  was  a  pronounced  Polytheism. 
The  general  appellation  of  a  male  deity  was  El  (god),  Ba’al  (lord  ;  Greek, 
Belos),  or  Melek.  (King  ;  the  Biblical  Moloch),  while  a  female  deity  was 
termed  Ba’alat  (Greek,  Beliis)  or  Astarte.  These  terms  were  misunderstood 
by  the  Greeks  as  applying  to  individual  gods.  One  series  of  Phoenician 
deities  are  “Nature  gods,”  such  as  Ba'al  Shamam,  the  “Lord  of  the 
Sky,”  who  had  numerous  temples,  and  his  feminine  counterpart,  “  Astarte 
of  the  Sky.”  The  symbolic  representation  of  the  latter  with  cow’s  horns 
and  the  solar  disc  led  the  Greeks  to  confuse  her  with  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  while  they  also  regarded  Ba  al  Shamam  as  fhe  sun-god.  Another 
Nature-god  was  Eshmun,  the  god  of  vitalising  warmth,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Asklepios  (/ Esculapius )  as  the  god  of  life  and  healing.  The  most 
widely  known  cult  of  the  Phoenicians  was  that  of  Adonis  (Adoni-lord), 
which  spread  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  but  had  its  chief  home  in 
Byblos.  Philo  of  Bybios,  who  professed  to  have  drawn  his  informations 
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from  an  old  Phoenician  writer,  Sanchuniathon,  narrates  the  myth  as 
follows  :  El,  the  supreme  god,  wanders  over  the  earth  and  leaves  Byblos  to 
his  wife  Ba’altis.  Eliun  ( Adonis )  becomes  her  companion  and  is  killed  by 
El,  or,  according  to  another  version,  by  a  boar.  The  mourning  for  the 
slain  Adonis  was  one  of  the  principal  religious  ceremonies  in  Byblos.  It 
was  paramountly  with  this  cult  thac  orgiastic  rites  were  celebrated.  Astarte- 
Ba’atlis  is  the  goddess  of  fertility,  her  lover  is  the  god  of  spring  ;  hence 
the  myth  symbolises  the  alternation  of  life  and  death  in  Nature.  It  goes 
back  as  far  as  Babylon  (Istar  and  Thammuz)  and  is  also  adopted  by  Greek 
mythology  (Venus  and  Adonis).  In  details  the  worship  of  the  Phoenicians 
had  many  points  of  similarity  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  particularly  as 
regards  sacrifices.  The  Phoenician  language  and  alphabet  were  closely 
ailied  to  those  of  the  Hebrews.  The  language  was  gradually  supplanted 
by  the  Greek,  although  it  maintained  its  ground  in  North  Africa  till  the 
4th  or  5th  cent.  A.D.  No.hing  of  the  Phoenician  literature  has  sur¬ 
vived  except  a  few  fragments  translated  into  Greek  (Sanchuniathon). 
Many  Phoenician  inscriptions  and  coins,  however,  are  still  extant,  although, 
curiously  enough,  Phoenician  itself  has  hitherto  yielded  much  fewer  inscrip¬ 
tions  than  the  Phoenician  colonies,  especially  those  of  North  Africa,  and 
Athens,  Marseilles,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  Phoenician  city  kingdoms 
of  Tyre,  Arad,  Simyra,  and  Byblos  we  possess  only  fragmentary  accounts. 
It  appears  that  they  were  in  commercial  relations  with  Egypt  in  the  20th 
cent.  B.C.  Their  kings,  who  professed  to  be  descended  from  the  gods, 
had  a  council,  probably  from  the  noble  families,  to  advise  them  ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  ordinary  citizen  was  also  not  devoid  of  influence.  Owing 
to  the  greater  reputation  of  the  Sidonian  seamen,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Homeric  period  called  all  Phoenicians  “  Sidonians,,,  but  later  when  Tyre 
(Sur)  rose  to  greater  fame  the  Greeks  began  to  call  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  continent  by  its  name  “  Suria,”  hence,  according  to  some  authorities, 
arose  the  name  Syria. 

The  Phoenicians,  who  greatly  preferred  the  Egyptian  connexion  in 
politics  for  commercial  reasons,  strove  by  repeated  rebellions  to  protect 
themselves  from  incorporation  with  the  Asiatic  empires  which  dominated 
the  mainland  of  Syria.  The  Phoenician  towns  were  raised  to  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  by  the  alliance  which  united  Tyre,  Sidon,  nnd  Aradus, 
with  a  federal  seat  in  Tripolis  under  the  tolerant  suzerainty  of  Persia. 
They  furnished  a  powerful  contingent  to  the  fleet  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
But  at  that  time,  too,  they  more  than  once  gave  evidence  of  their  love  of 
independence.  After  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  by  Alexander,  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  towns  still  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  prosperity  ;  but  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria  did  much  to  divert  the  commerce  of  the  world  into  fresh 
channels. 

From  Haifa  to  Tyre.  From  Haifa  to  Acre  (2  1/2  hrs.) 
Outside  the  gate  of  Acre,  and  beyond  the  fortification,  we  turn 
to  the  left  and  ascend  slightly;  to  the  right,  in  the  direction 
oi  the  mountains^  are  the  villages  of  El-J  udeiaeh,  El-Mekr, 
i> nd  Kafr  Ydstf .  We  leave  (20  min.)  the  village  of  Bakhjek 
on  the  right,  and  pass  under  an  arch  of  the  aqueduct.  After 
;/ 2  hr.  the  road  crosses  the  Wadi  es-Semtriyeh  by  a  bridge  and 
in  20  min  more  reaches  the  village  of  Es-Semhiyeh,  probably 
the  ancient  Shimron.M eron  (Josh.  xii.  20),  and  the  C  as  ale 
S.omellaria  Tcmpli  of  the  Crusaders,  where  the  Templars  kept 
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their  transport  animals.  The  country  is  richly  cultivated.  On 
the  right  FT  the  villages  of  EL-Kuweikat,  ’ Amka Sheikh 
Band ,  El-Kalvweh ,  and  El-Kabireh,  at  the  last  of  which 
ihe  aqueduct  begins.  Towards  the  N.  the.  white  rocks  of  Ras 
✓en-Nakura  (see  below)  become  more  conspicuous  We  cross 
(4  min.)  a  water-course  and  pass  the  '12  min.)  Wadi  el-Meju- 
nch.  The  village  of  El-M czra a  remains  on  the  right.  After 
U'  min.  we  reach  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr-M efskuh.  After 
37  min.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  1/4  hr.  (2  1/2  hrs.  from 
Acre)  reach  Ez-Zib.  The  village,  which  stands  on  a  heap  of 
.debris,  was  the  ancient  Achzib  (.Josh.  xix.  29);  Judges  1.31) 
and  the  classical  Ecdippa  (interesting  ruins).  To  the  N.  of 
1  z-Zib  we  cross  the  Wadi  et-Karn  (// erdawii)  and  (35  min.)  the 
Wadi  Karkara .  After  10  min.  we  see  (on  the  right)  ’A in  Me- 
sherfeh ,  perhaps  M isrepholh-Maim  (josh.  xi.  8).  To  the 
right  lies  El-Bassa.  The  chain  of  the  ]cbeL  el-Mushakkak 
here  approaches  the  coast. 

We  now  ascend  the  steep  rocks  of  the  Ras  eu-Nakura, 
a  spur  of  this  range,  by  a  fair  road,  its  extremity  (13  min.) 
affords  an  excellent  view.  Towards  the  S.  we  obtain  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  great  plain  of  Acre  and  of  Carmel.  On  the 
coast  to  the  left,  below  us,  are  remains  of  an  old  watch-tower, 
or  tower  of  customs.  The  road  then  crosses  the  cliff  and  leads 
inland.  The  hard  rock  contains  numerous  fossil  starfish.  We 
next  cross  (3"  min.)  a  valley,  beyond  which  Tyre,  4  hrs.  distant, 
comes  in  sight.  To  the  right  on  the  hill  is  KaVat  Shema,  a 
Druze  castle  of  recent  origin.  After  1/2  hr.  more  wc  perceive 
the  Khan  en-Ndkura^  where  there  is  a  good  spring  (Arabian 
fare  may  also  be  obtained).  By  the  spring  are  Arabic 
inscriptions  of  Melik  ez-Zahir,  who  had  the  road  repaired 
in  1294.  By  a  water-course  on  the  right  we  pass  (22  min.)  the 
ruins  of  tjpim  el-’ Amud  (or  Awdmid),  where  there  is  a  kind 
of  acropolis  with  remains  of  columns,  the  Ionic  capitals  of 
which  belong  to  a  good  Greek  period  of  art.  The  older  name 
of  the  place  seems  to  have  been  Turan.  Phoenician  inscrip¬ 
tions,  sphinxes,  and  rudely  executed  figures  have  also  been 
discovered  here.  The  brook  which  falls  into  the  sea  here 
comes  from  Hamul,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
ancient  Hammon  (Josh.  xix.  28).  After  10  min.  a  column  is 
passed  on  the  roadside,  and  on  the  right  are  rock-tombs.  After 
32  min.,  on  the  right,  are  the  ruins  and  spring  of  Iskanderuneh, 
On  the  hills  to  the  E.  lies  Kal’at  Shenra  (see  above),  about 
3  hr.  distant;  nearer  are  Tell  ed-Daba'  and  Tell  Irmid , 
forming  a  complete  girdle  of  ancient  fortifications. 
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Iskanderuneh  is  the  ancient  Alexandrosl^ene,  so  named  after  Alex  ¬ 
ander  Severus,  in  whose  and  Caracalla’s  reigns  the  road  wa^  constructed. 
At  a  later  time  the  work  was  attributed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is 
believed  to  have  made  this  his  Headquarters  during  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
332  B.C.  In  1116  Baldwin  I.  King  of  Jerusalem  restored  the  fortifications, 
with  a  view  to  attacking  Tyre  from  this  point.  The  place  was  then  called 
Scandarium  or  Scandalium.  In  1189  Scandalion  was  given  to  Reginald  the' 
deposed  Lord  of  Sidon  and  Beaufort  as  compensation  for  his  losses. 

Beyond  Iskanderuneh  the  road,  which  is  now  possible  by 
cars,  was  deeply  hewn  in  the  rock  by  the  7th  (Meerut)  Division 
commanded  by  General  Fane,  in  48  hours,  during  the  advance 
in  October  1918.  It  crosses  the  Ras  El-Abyad ,  the  Scala  Tyrio - 
rum  of  Josephus  (Bell.  Jiid.  ii.  To,  2)  and  the  '  Promontorium 
Album  of  Pliny,  so  called  from  its  hard  .white  clay.  Halfway 
up  we  see  on  the  right  the  Bur/  el-Beyadch  (a  modern  watch- 
tower);  on  the  left  is  a  precipice  of  nearly  2 00  ft.  At  the  top 
(40  min.)  stands  the  Khan  el-Hamra ,  probably  an  ancient 
watch-tower.  At  the  end  of  the  pass  are  some  artificial  grottoes- 
on  a  level  with  the  sea.  On  a  hill  to  the  right  are  the  ruins  of 
Shibetiyeh .  Farther  distant  are  Biyud  es-Seid  and  El-’ Ezsiyeh. 
After  1/2  hr.  we  cross  the  Wadi  el-’Essiyeh  near  an  ancient 
bridge.,  beyond  which  .we  see  Kleileh  on  the  right.  AYe  next 
cross  (20  min.)  the  Nahr  el-Mansura  near  Deir  Kanun and 
reach  (25  min.)  Rds  el-  Ain. 

The  spring  of  Ras  EL-’Ajn  is  enclosed  by  an  irregular  octagon  of 
masonry  of  various  dates,  24  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  thick.  In  the  interior  it 
is  lined  with  cement.  This  reservoir  was  connected  by  an  aqueduct  w*th 
three  smaller  pools  situated  10  min.  to  the  N.,  close  to  the  Tell  er-Reshi- 
diyeh.  The  main  body  of  water  was  earned  to  the  Tell  el-Ma’shuk.  The 
reservoirs  are  all  probably  of  the  Roman  period.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they 
were  ascribed  to  Solomon  (on  the  authority  of  Song  of  Solomon  iv.  15). 
The  sugar-cane  was  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  mulberry-trees  are  now 
planted  in  considerable  numbers. 

According  to  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine  : — 

“At  one  time  the  whole  tract  of  country  adjacent  to  these  reservoirs 
was  a  magnificent  and  fruitful  garden,  abounding  in  lovely  flowers  ancf 
trees  for  grateful  shade.  We  are  indebted  to  a  family  of  Tyrian  natives 
for  the  following  local  tradition;  Hiram,  the  great  King  of  ‘Tyre,  having 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  twenty  Canaanitish  cities  of  Galilee 
which  Solomon  had  presented  to  him,  in  return  for  his  services  in  the 

building  of  the  Temple,  perceived  at  once  that  the  possession  of  these 

cities  would  probably  bring  him  more  annoyance  than  benefit;  and.  thinking 
that  Solomon  had  merely  presented  them  to  him  in  order  to  be  rid  of  them 
himself,  he  expostulated  indignantly  with  the  King  of  Israel  on  the  nature 
of  the  proffered  gift.  Nay,  more,  in  accordance  with  a  genuine  and  uni¬ 
versal  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  East,  he  intimated  his  unwillingness  to- 

accept  the  gift,  or  to  acknowledge  it  in  the  light  of  a  friendly  recompense; 

and  forwarded  to  Solomon  120  talents  of  gold,  a  more  than  just  equivalent 
of  the  value  of  the  villages.  Thus  far  the  Tyrian  tradition  is  simply  in' 
accordance  with  the  Biblical  record  (1  Kings  ix.  11-14);  but  the  sequel- 
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which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
Solomon,  having  received  the  money,  well  understood  that  Hiram  expected 
something  further  in  the  way  of  recompense  from  him.  He  therefore  sent 
an  embassy  to  Hiram  to  inquire  what  he  most  desired;  and  the  King  of 
lyre  replied  “a  proper  supply  of  water  for  his  great  city.”  Solomon 
accordingly  despatched  to  Tyre  the  masons  who  had  built  the  Temple, 
and  they  constructed  the  magnificent  reservoirs  and  aquaducts  of  Ras 
ei-’Ain.  Hiram,  in  return  for  this,  then  presented  Solomon  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  which  he  caused  to  be  laid  out  around  the  reservoirs;  and  it 
is  to  this  very  garden  and  to  these  springs  of  water  that  the  Hebrew  King 
alludes  when  he  says,  “A  garden  inclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse;  a 
spring  shu.  up,  a  fountain  sealed....  A  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living 
waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon.  Awake,  O  north  wind;  and  come, 
thou  south;  blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  .here  of  may  how  out.” 
(Song  of  Sol.  iv.  12-16).  There  certairfly  seems  much  to  commend  this 
tradition,  which,  as  we  were  informed,  is  of  very  ancient  date  amongst  the 
Tyrians.  The  situation  of  Ras  el-’Ain  exactly  bears  out  the  description 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  “well  of  living  waters”  at  Ras  el-’Ain  is 
fed  by  “streams  from  Lebanon”;  and  the  winds  most  beneficial  to  the 
garden  around  it  would  be  the  N.  and  S.  The  E.  wind  brings  the  pestilent 
sirocco,  and  the  W.  would  cover  the  garden  with  sand  from  the  seashore. 
Indeed,  the  latter  is  precisely  what  has  actually  occurred.  The  prevailing 
westerly  breezes  and  the  wintry '  gales  of  centuries  have  covered  the  land 
all  around  the  reservoirs  with  layers  of  sand  several  feet  in  thickness,  and 
Solomon’s  “garden  of  pleasant  fruits”  now  lies  buried  far  beneath  its  sur¬ 
face.  ’* 

From  Ras  ei-’Ain  we  reach  Tyre  in  i  hr. 

Tyre,  now  called  SuYj  is  an  unimportant  town,  with 
6,500  inhab.,  ca.  3,500  of  whom  are  Moslems  and  2,800  Latin 
Christians  and  United  Catholics.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  Kaza  of 
the  Sanjak  of  Beirut  and  the  seat  of  a  French  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  of  a  United  Greek  Archbishop.  The  Moslems  have 
primary  and  secondary  schools  for  boys  here.  The  F ranciscans 
and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  convents  and  schools.  The 
United  and  the  Orthodox  Greeks  also  maintain  schools.  The 
“British  Syrian  Mission”  has  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  one 
for  the  blind,  and  Sunday  schools.  The  trade'  of  Tyre  has 
been  almost  entirely  diverted  to  Beirut,  but  it  still  exports 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  millstones  from  Hauran. 

According  to  Phoenician  and  Greek  tradition.  Tyre  is  a  very  an¬ 
cient  city,  and  with  it  are  associated  many  interesting  old  myths.  Astarte 
is  said  to  have  been  born,  and  Melkart  to  have  reigned  here;  and  the 
Tyrians  are  credited  with  the  development  of  agriculture,  the  production  of 
wine,  and  many  important  inventions.  The  ancient  and  the  present  name 
is  Sur,  after  which  the  Romans  sometimes  called  the  purple-shell  “Sarra- 
nus  murex’’.  The  colour  called  “purple”  by  the  ancients  was  probably 
what  would  now  be  called  “scarlet”.  The  oldest  part  ( Palaetyrus )  of 
the  town  lay  on  the  mainland.  On  two  bare  rocky  islands  off  the  coast 
lay  the  seaport  with  its  warehouses.  Hiram  (see  below)  extended  the  E. 
part  of  the  island  next  to  the  mainland,  and  conducted  water  to  it;  he 
also  connected  the  smaller,  more  westerly,  island  with  the  larger  by  means 
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of  an  embankment.  Excavations  made  here  tend  to  show  that  the  smaller 
island,  on  which  stood  a  temple  to  a  god  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks, 
lay  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  larger,  and  still  exists  in  connection  wi.h  it, 
as  in  ancient  times.  On  the  larger  island  lay  the  so-called  old  town, 
with  the  royal  palace,  the  shrine  of  Agenor  Ba  al,  the  temple  of  Astarte, 
the  forum,  and  the  bazaar.  On  the  highest  ground  (behind  the  modern 
Serail  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha),  probably  stood  the  temple  of  Melkart, 
the  central  sanctuary.  This  island  was,  therefore.  Tyre’s  most  cherished 
possession  (Comp.  Ezek.  xxviii.  2).  The  dominions  of  the  princes  of 
Tyre  extended  as  far  as  Lebanon.  Thothmes  the  Great,  King  of  Egypt, 
took  lyre  in  1478  B.C.  and  until  the  reign  of  Abimilki,  Tyre  was  tri¬ 
butary  to  Egypt,  but  owing  to  the  decay  of  Egyptian  power  during  the 
reign  of  the  heretic  King  Akhnaten  (1380-1362  B.C.)  the  tribute  was 
intercepted  by  a  no.ed  Pirate,  Yipi-Addi,  King  of  Dor,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  rebel  Aziru,  who  extended  an  Amorite  Kingdom  over  a  great 
part  of  Syria,  formed  an  alliance  with  Sidon  and  brought  Tyre  under  his 
suzerainty  and  pu.  an  end  to  the  Egyptian  connexion  for  a  time.  Unlike 
the  more  northern  ckies  of  the  Phoenicians  which  were  sheltered  from  the 
inroad  of  the  Philistines  from  the'  north  by  the  Lebanon,  Tyre  fell  a  prey 
in  1209  to  these  Minoan  and  Aegean  invaders,  who  were  probably  already 
well  known  to  the  Tyrians  commercially.  In  spite  of  this  disaster  Tyre 
began  to  supplant  Sidon  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Ph  frinicians  in  the  eleventh 
century  B.C.,  and  during  the  tenth  century  founded  the  great  colony  of 
Carthage  in  North  Africa  as  well  as  other  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain 
and  Sardinia.  The  colonies  in  Cyprus  were  used  as  refuges  to  which  the 
Court  and  wealthier  inhabitants  withdrew  in  time  of  attack  from  the  main¬ 
land.  Hiram,  the  son  of  Abibaal,  furnished  Solomon  with  the  cedar 
and  fir  wood  for  the  building  of  the  Temple  (I  Kings  v.  8),  as  he  had 
already  sent  carpenters  and  masons  to  assist  in  the  building  of  David’s 
palace  (2  Sam.  v.  2),  and  for  this- service  Solomon  ceded  to  him  the  Ga- 
iilaean  district  of  Cabul  with  twenty  villages  (1  Kings  ix.  11).  The 
luxury  of  the  great  mercantile  city  contrasted  strongly  with  the  simple  habits 
of  the  Israelites  (comp.  Ezekiel  xxvi-xxviii  and  Isaiah  xxiii).  In  726  B.C. 
I  yre  in  alliance  with  Israel  refused  tribute  to  Assyria,  but  Shalmaneser 
iv.  (727-722  B.C.)  terrified  the  Tyrians  into  submission  724,  and  destroyed 
the  independence  of  Israel.  An  attempt  to  revolt,  made  in  the  reign  of 
Ashurbanipal,  King  of  Assyria  (669-625)  only  led  to  the  capture  of  the 
city  in  661  B.C.,  but  less  than  a  century  later  Tyre  was  able  to  withstand 
the  might  of  Babylon  during  a  siege  of  13  years,  after  which  Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar  (King  of  Babylon  604-562)  made  a  treaty  with  Ithobaal.  King 
of  Tyre,  about  the  year  B.C.  576.  The  Tyrians  furnished  the  Persians 
with  a  large  fleet,  and  Alexander  was,  therefore,  especially  anxious  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  city.  Palaetyrus  was  still  a  very  large  town  at 
that  period,  and  some  authorities  state  that  it  extended  6  m.  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  Nahr  el-Kasimiyeh  on  the  N.  to  Ras  el-’A-in  on  the  S.  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  Pahetyrus  entirely,  and  to  have  used  the  building 
materials  in  the  construction  of  his  celebrated  embankment,  65  yds.  wide 
and  1/4  m.  long,  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  approach  the 
island-city  (see  p.  273).  The  siese  lasted  seven  months.  The  island-city 
was  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  17  years  later,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  it  resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonus  for  15  months.  The  district  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  was  afterwards  visited  by  Our  Lord  (Mark  vii.  24).  A 
Christian  community  sprang  up  here  at  an  early  period,  and  St.  Paul  spent 
seven  days  at  Tyre  (Acts  xxi.  3,4).  The  town  then  became  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  it  is  called  by  St.  Jerome  the  first  and  greatest  city  of 
Phoenicia.  Even  in  the  middle  ages  Tyre  was  a  place  of  some  conse- 
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quence,  and  was  regarded  as  well-high  impregnable.  In  1124  the  Crusa¬ 
ders  and  Venetians  under  the  command  of  William  II  Prince  of  Galilee 
and  Regent  of  Jerusalem,’  attacked  lyre  and  took  it  on  7  juiy,  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  five  months.  Saladin  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  city  which 
was  held  against  him  by  Conrad  of  Momferrat.  As  a  means  of  inducing 
this  prince  to  surrender,  the  Saracens  threatened  to  crucify  his  captive 
father  William,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  unless  he  did  so.  Conrad  replied 
that  he  would  rather  become  the  son  of  a  martyr  than  surrender  Tyre.  la 
1243  lyre  came  into  the  possession  of  Philip  de  Montfort,  who  was  the 
husband  of  the  titular  Princess  of  Montreal  and  reigning  Lady  of  Toro*. 
It  hnaily  fell  into  the  hands  of  die  Egyptians  i9  May  |291,  after  the  fall 
of  Acre.  It  v/as  then  destroyed  by  the  Moslems.  Since  that  period  TyEe 
has  never  recovered  its  ancient  importance,  although  Fakhr  ed-Dm  endea¬ 
voured  to  restore  it. 

The  present  town  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  former  island, 
which  lay  in  a  long  line  parallel  with  the  mainland.  A  few 
palms  and  the  view  of  the  mountain-slopes  lend  some  pictures¬ 
queness  of  the  scene.  The  island  still  has  an  area  of  about 
142  acres,' being  almost  as  extensive  as  in  ancient  times,  when 
it  afforded  space  for  25,000  inhabitants.  The  W.  and  S.  sides 
of  the  island  are  now  used  as  arable  lnd  and  burial  grounds. 
The  large  Embankment  of  Alexander which  probably  started 
from  a  natural  promontory  and  crossed  a  shallow  strait,  has 
teen  widened  by  deposits  of  sand,  and  the  long  neck  of  land 
is  now,  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  coast,  upwards  of 
1  m.,  and  where  it  reaches  the  ramparts  of  the  island,  650  yds., 
in  width.  The  course  of  an  old  Town  Wall  is  traceable  from 
the  former  S.E.  end  of  the  island  as  far  as  a  cliff  to  the 
W. S.W-  The  still  partly  distinguishable  fortifications  of  the 
Crusaders  followed  the  S.  bank;  among  their  remains  is  the 
so-called  Algerian  Tower  ^  situated  in  a  garden.  The  rocky- 
conglomerate  of  the  bank  contains  fragments  of  glass  which 
have  been  consolidated  with  the  sand  into  a  hard  mass.  Here, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  are  a  number  of  cells,  lined  with 
very  hard  stucco,  which  may  have  been  salt-pans.  Along  the 
W.  side  we  can  follow  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  fortifications 
of  which  fragments  of  columns  and  other  remains  are  visible 
under  water. 

In  Murray’s  Handbook  the  Editor  remarks  : — - 

“It  had  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  nearly  every  vestige 
of  the  mighty  city  of  Tyre  should  have  disappeared,  and  I  never  understood 
how  this  could  be  till  I  went  to  Tyre  myself,  and  took  a  sail  in  the 
Tyrian  waters.  Then  I  comprehended  it  all.  Originally  an  island,  se¬ 
parated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait  of  water  some  400  yards 
in  width,  Tyre  wa$  able  to  defy  both  the  inroads  of  the  weather  and 
the  attacks  of  man.  Bu:  Alexander  the  Great  came  against  it.  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  its  overthrow,  he  destroyed  all  the  buildings  which 
existed  on  the  mainland,  and  with  their  debris  he  threw  up  an  emba*k- 
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ment  60  yds.  wide  across  the  intervening  strip  of  water,  thus  transforming 
the  island  into  a  peninsula.  1  hus  he  conquered  the  city.  But  the.de- 
vastation  caused  by  that  embankment  has  proved  far  more  fatal  to  Tyre 
than  Alexander  could  have  ever  conceived.  The  westerly  and  south¬ 
westerly  gales,  which  raged  harmlessly  around  the  city  so  long  as  it  stood 
Upon  an  island,  have  in  the  course  of  cen.uries  deposited  such  vast  accu¬ 
mulations  of  sand  upon  the  embankment  which  stood  ready  to  receive 
it,  that  the  causeway  itself  has  become  enlarged  from  60  yds.  to  more 
than  \  m.  in  width.  The  southern  harbour  has,  at  the  same  time,  become 
almos.  entirely  choked  up  from  the  same  cause,  and  nearly  the  whole  city 
of  ancient  Tyre  now  lies  buried  fa. horns  deep  beneath  the  destroy  ng  sand. 
In  fact,  modern  Tyre  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  old  city,  which  has  thus 
completely  disappeared  from  view.  T  he  only  thing  now  visible  is  an 
enormous  mass  of  magnificent  granite  and  marble  columns  and  ruins, 
which  lie  in  the  northern  harbour,  submerged  by  the  sea,  but  distinctly 
visible  when  the  water  is  clear.  Thus  literally  have  lyre’s  stones  and 
dust  been  hid  “in  the  midst  of  the  waters;’’  and  the  visitor,  comparing 
in  his  mind  the  ancien.  glory  of  the  “Mistress  of  the  Seas”  with  the  present 
condition  of  its  modem  representative,  contemplating  the  trackless  stretches 
of  sand  which  now  surround  and  half  cover  Tyre,  and  gazing  upon  the 
prostrate  pillars  benea.h  the  tranquil  waters,  exclaims  sadly  :  “What 
city  is  like  Tyrus,  like  the  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ?  ”  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  32).” 

One  more  reflection  concerning  Tyre.  The  smallness  of  the  sire 
of  this  ancient  city  strikes  one,  as  contrasted  with  its  fame  and  power.  Is 
it  possible,  we  are  inclined  to  ask,  that  this  little  “rock’’ — for  such  is 
the  meaning  of  Sur — once  ruled  the  seas  and  dotted  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  Africa  with  its  colonies  ?  Its  population  could  never  have  been 
much  more  than  30,000  souls;  and  none  of  our  ordinary  ocean  steamers 
could  ever  have  entered  its  harbours.  But  as  with  man,  so  with  commerce, 
there  must  be  a  period  of  infancy  as  well  as  of  manhood,  and  we  might 
as  well  speak  of  putting  a  giant  into  his  cradle  as  of  considering  the  ports 
of  antiquity  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  modern  vessels.  Tyre 
was  the  cradle  of  commerce,  the  illustrious  home  of  its  infancy;  the  man 
has  now  outgrown  his  childish  proportions,  and  Tyre  is  but  a  memory, 
reverently  cherished  and  sadly  mourned,  of  the  early  days  of  his  childhood. 

Few  antiquities-  have  been  preserved,  and  many  of  the 
old  architectural  fragments  have  been  removed  to  Acre  and 
Beirut.  Of  the  Crusaders’  Church  nothing  remains  but  some 
shapeless  heaps  of  masonry  and  the  shafts  of  a  few  columns. 
The  church  was  about  213  ft.  long  and  82  ft.  wide,  and  the 
transepts  projected  16  1/2  ft.  beyond  the  aisles. 

The  church,  founded  by  the  Venetians  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mark, 
was  begun  in  1125  and  completed  early  in  the  13th  century.  It  possibly 
occupies  the  site  of  the  basilica  of  Paulinus,  which  was  consecrated  by 
Bishoo  Eusebius  in  333.  The  church  is  said  to  .contain  the  remains  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Frederick  I.  Barbarossa  (d.  1190),  but  excava¬ 
tions  have  led  to  no  definite  result  as  .0  the  position  of  his  tomb.  Conrad 
of  Montlerrat  King  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  murdered  in  the  church  on  28 
April  1192  by  Assassins,  sent  for  the  purpose  by  Sirian  of  kadmus,  the 
terrible  V  dm  de  Monte  on  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountain”  or  “of  Mousse” 
of  the  Chroniclers  was  also  interred  here.  The  assertion  that  Origen  is 
buried  here  rests  on  a  baseless  modern  tradition. 
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The  present  Harbour  occupies  the  site  of  the  “ Sidpnian '' 
or  Northern  Harbour }  and  is  only  slightly  choked  with  sand  ; 
traces  of  ancient  harbour,  structures  still  exist.  The  so-called 
“‘Egyptian"  Harbour on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  now 
entirely  silted  up. 

The  chief  water-supply  of  Tyre  was  derived  from  the 
TeU  el-Alashukj  about  i  1/2  m.  to  the  E.  At  the  foot  of  the 
rock  towards  the  S.;  and  S.E.  are  remains  of  large  reser¬ 
voirs.  The  water  was  conducted  to  the  hill  from  Ras  el-’ Ain 
and  other  places,  and  then  conducted  to  the  island  city.  The 
conduits  above  ground  are  less  ancient  than,  those  under¬ 
ground.  The  site  of  the  present  W eli  el-Ma'shuk  was  probably 
once  occupied  by  a  temple.  The  slopes  of  the  hill  are  covered 
with  ancient  ruins,  sarcophagi,  and  oil-presses.  At  the 
back  of  the  hill  lies  a  small  necropolis,  but  the  chief  burial- 
place  of  Tyre  extends  over  thew  hole  chain  of  hills  to  the  E., 
and  is  most  interesting  at  El-'  Auwatin,  Many  of  the  rock- 
tombs  have  fallen  in,  and  are  empty  and  destitute  of 
inscriptions. 

The  environs  of  Tyre  towards  the  S.E.  also  abound 
with  antiquities.  Near  Deir  Kdnun 1/2  hr.  to  the  S.E.  of  Ras 
el-’ Ain,  are  curious  figures  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  full  of  rock-caverns,  and  farther  on,  towards  Kleileh, 
are  numerous  burial-places  and  sarcophagi.  No  remains  of 
temples  are  to  be  found  here.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  environs  of  Tyre  were  inhabited  by  wealthy  vil¬ 
lagers  only,  whose  rock-cisterns,  oil-presses,  and  tombs  were 
in  keeping  with  the  condition  of  their  owners. 

From  Acre  to  Tyre  via  Kal’at  Karn,  2  dam.  From  Acre 
we  ride  to  the  N.E.  in  about  2  hrs.  to  ’Amka,  whence  KaVat  Kam  may 
be  reached  in  about  3  hrs.  (guide  necessary;  this  part  of  the  journey  also 
makes  pleasant  walking).  The  road  passes  the  insignificant  ruin  of  KaVat 
Jeddin,  called  Judin  in  the  Crusaders’  time.  At  Kal’at  Karn,  which  is 
due  East  of  Ez-Zib,  at  a  distance  of  6  miles  from  the  Coast,  rise  pro¬ 
minently  Te  ruins  of  Mont  Fortis,  the  Starkenburg,  or  Monfort,  of  the 
Crusaders.  This  famous  castle  was  built  by  Hermann  von  Salza,  the 
High  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Mary  of  th€  Germans, 
or  “Teutonic  Knights,”  in  1226.  It  formed  the  headquarters  of  the  Qrcjei 
in  Syria,  and  contained  the  ordinal  Treasury.  The  Castle,  which  is  a 
tine  specimen  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  Deriod,  was  held  by  the 
Germans  un.il  captured  by  Sultan  Beybars  of  Epvpt  on  12  June  1271. 
Shortly  after  the  loss  of  Starkenburg  the  Teutonic  iCnights  began  to  trans¬ 
fer  their  energies  from  Palestine  to  the  coastlands  of  the  Baltic,  where 
they  conquered  Prussia,  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  The  situation  is  imposing. 
The  castle  stands  on  a  rocky  neck  of  land  between  two  valleys,  which  are 
nearly  600  ft  in  depth.  The  rock  is  artificially  seDarated  from  the  hill 
towards  the  E.  by  a  moat,  out  of  which  the  building  material  was 
quarried.  The  rocky  slopes  are  rendered  inaccessible  in  many  places  by 
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buttresses  of  masonry.  Along  the  N.E.  side  run  several  vaults.  On 
the  N.W.  side  a  gateway  is  preserved,  and  on  the  S.E.  side  another. 
Near  the  latter  is  a  kind  of  crypt  or  cistern.  The  arches  are  all  pointed. 
To  the  N.W.  stands  an  octagonal  pier,  6  ft.  in  diameter,  once  connected 
with  the  walls  by  a  series  of  eight  arches,  the  remains  of  a  former  chapel 
or  hall.  The  road  now  descends  the  Wadi  el-Karn  to  the  (2  y±  to  3  hts.^ 
Christian  village  of  El-Bassa;  near  the  Ras  en-Nal^ura,  on  the  road  to 
Tyre. 

From  Tyre  to  Sidon.  The  road  skirts  the  coast,  but 
turns  inland  after  1/2  hr.  We  pass  (5  min.)  I  Ain  Babnk,  an 
excellent  spring  on  the  left.  On  the  right  are  the  villages  of 
Turn  and  Bidyds.  We  next  reach  {55  min.)  the  khan  near  the 
bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-Litdni }  which  is  here  called  N ahr  el. 
Kasimiyeh .  The  river  is  of  considerable  depth  at  this  point, 
and  flows  eence  to  the  sea  in  a  very  serpentine  course.  On 
the  heights  above  the  khan,  are  the  ruins  of  Burj  el-Hawa . 
About  1/4  hr.  farther  inland  are  the  tombs  called  Ktibur  el- 
M'uluk  (Tombs  of  the  Kings).  By  a  very  ancient  building  here 
lies  a  huge,  richly  decorated  sarcophagus,  near  which  are 
lies  a  huge,  richly  decorated  sarocphagus,  near  which  are 
others,  one  of  them  being  still  undetached  from  the  rock. 

After  25  min.,  near  a  ruined  khan  two  white  rocks  be¬ 
come  visible  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Here  are  two  curious 
grottoes.  The  walls  of  the  smaller  are  enriched  with  crosses 
and  the  other  contains  a  Greek  inscription.  On  the  wall  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  caverns  are  triangle  and  figures,  some  of  them  of  child¬ 
ish  rudeness,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Phoenician.  (The 
triangles  and  palms  were  probably  emblems  of  the  worship 
of  Astarte).  After  20  min.  we  cross  the  brook  Abu'l-Aswad , 
and  soon  reach  a  series  of  ruins.  In  22  min.  we  see  the  Welt 
Nebi  Seir  to  the  right,  and  next  reach  (1/4  hr.  r.)  the  village 
of  '  A  dlun,  probably  the  Ornithopolis  of  Strabo. 

In  the  shelving  side  of  the  projecting  hill  is  a  large  NECROPOLIS, 
extending  to  the  sea,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  chambers,  6  ft.  square,  with 
tombs  on  three  sides,  of  the  post-Christian  period.  On  the  left  of  the 
road  is  a  larger  cavern,  called  the  Mugharet  el-Bezeiz,  and  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  it  is  an  Egyptian  “stele”.  There  is  a  handsome  rock-hewn  basin  near 
the  sea.  Alongside  of  the  road  lie  tombs,  cisterns  and  oil-presses. 

On  the  right  wre  soon  see  the  village  of  El-Ansariyeh, 
and  then  cross  (38  min.)  the  Nahr  H  aisardni.  Near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Es-Seksekiyeh  are  caverns  with  paintings  and  other 
antiquities.  To  the  left,  after  22  min.,  we  see  more  ruins, 
and  to  the  right,  on  the  hill,  Sarafand,  the  ancient  Za- 
rephath  (I  Kings  xvii.g),  the  Sarepta  of  Luke  iv.  26.  The 
Crusaders  founded  an  episcopal  see  here.  A  chapel  once 
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stood  on  the  spot,  where  Elijah  is  said  to  have  lived,  but 
has  been  displaced  by  the  W eli  el-Khidr.  On  the  old 
harbour  are  traces  of  ancient  buildings,  and  to  the  N.  of 
this  point  are  rock-tombs. 

Sidon  soon  now  comes  in  sight.  We  pass  (1/4  hr.)  the 
spring  'Ain  el-Kantara ,  and  cross  (18  •  min.)  the  Wadi  el- 
' Akbiyeh .  Below  us,  on  the  coast,  stands  the  old  tower  of 
Bnrj  cUKhidr.  We  next  cross  (13  min.)  the  Nahr  el-Jesari- 
yeh.  The  water-courses  are  overgrown  with  oleanders. 
Near  the  (9  mi  .)  Nahr  el-  Adasiyeh  are  the  Tell  and  Khan 
el-Burakj  with  a  good  spring  and  gardens.  Traversing 
sand,  we  next  come  to  (18  min.)  the  brook  of  Ez-Zaherani. 
Beyond  the  (25  min.)  Wadi  et-Tcish ,  on  the  right,  lies  the 
village  of  El-Ghaziyeh.  The  plain  expands.  tVe  then 
cross  (40  min.)  the  broad  Nahr  Senik,  near  a  khan  with  a 
Roman  milestone  in  its  wall.  On  the  right  are  the  villages 
of  l)eir  Besin  and  Miyumiyeh.  We  soon  reach  the  gardens 
of  Sidon,  cross  (20  min.)  the  brook  Nahr  el-Barghut  (the 
ancient  Ardupia J,  and  soon  arrive  at: — 

Sidon,  now  called  Saida}  which  stands,  like  most  of  the 
Phoenician  towns,  on  a  promontory,  in  front  of  which  lies 
an  island.  On. the  landward  side,  particularly  to  the  N.,  it 
is  surrounded  by  luxuriant  orchards  and  gardens,  in  which 
are  grown  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  apricots,  bananas,  and 
palms.  Beyond  the  green  plain,  above  the  lower  spurs, 
tower  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Lebanon,  the  Jebel  er-Rihan 
and  the  Tomat  Niha. 

The  town  now  contains  12,000  inhab.,  of  whom  8,500 
are  Moslem,  1,200  Orthodox  Greeks,  1,200  Latins,  800  Jews, 
and  200  Protestants.  It  is  the  chief  town  of 'a  Kaza  and 
the  residence  of  a  French  Military  Governor,  a  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  and  a  United  Greek  Bishop.  The  Maronite  Bishop  of 
Saida  usually  lives  in  Deir  el-Kamar.  Sidon  possesses 
Moslem  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  American  Mission 
maintains  a  boys’  and  girls’  school;  the  Franciscans  have  a 
monastery,  church,  and  boys’  school;  the  Sisters  of  St. Joseph 
have  a  school  and  orphanage;  the  Jesuits  ®ave  a  mission 
station,  with  a  church  and  schools.  The  Maronites,  the 
Orthodox  Greeks,  and  the  United  Greeks  also  maintain 
schools  and  churches.  The  Alliance  Israelite  has  established 
a  school.  The  trade  of  the  place  has  improved  of  late  years. 
Tn  1910  the  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared  by  109  steamers, 
of  61,166  tons,  and  1949  sailing  ships,  of  15,720  tons.  The 
chief  exports  in  1909  (total  value  about  .£50.000)  were  dried 
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fruits  (3,800  bales),  barley,  oranges  (180,000  boxes),  lemons^ 
tobacco,  and  olive  oil.  The  imports  were  of  about  the  same 
value. 


In  the  Homeric  poems  Sidon  is  spoken  of  as  rich  in  ore,  and  the 
Sidonians  as  versed  in  art,  but  at  this  period  all  Phoenicians  were  called 
“Sidonians”in  the  Aegean.  Although  Sidon  had  sent  out  colonies  at  at 
earlier  period  than  Tyre,  it  afterwards  became  less  enterprising  in  this 
respect,  and  even  seems  to.  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Tyre 
(I  Kings  v.  6;  Ezek.  xxvii.  8),  while  always  retaining  a  certain  degree 

of  indeoendence,  as  Kings  of  Sidon  are  spoken  of  (1  Kings  xvi.  31;  jerem. 
xxv.  22).  The  Sidonians  are  said  to  have  been  proficient  in  astronomy, 

arithmetic,  and  nocturnal  navigation.  During  the  collapse  of  Egyptian 

authority  over  central  and  southern  Syria  during  the  reign  of  the 

incape.ble  Akhnaten,  king  of  Egypt  (1380-1362  B.C.).  Zimrida,  king 
of  Sidon,  re-established  the  *independence  of  his  city  which  had 
been  lost  ?o  Thothmes  the  Great  (1501-1447  B.C.).  In  the  13th  century 
this  independence  was  again  lost  to  Egypt  for  a  time.  The  growth  of  the 
Asia  ic  Empires,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  Egypt,  which 
always  sought  to  make  trouble  for  those  who  had  supplanted  it.  Luli,  king 
of  Sidon,  relying  on  the  promises  of  Pharaoh,  established  a  Sidonian 
hegemony  over  Phoenicia  and  defied  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (705 
682  B.C.),  but  was  deposed  and  chased  to  Cyprus  by  the  Assyrian,  who 
gave  Sidon  to  Ethbaal,  kina  of  Tyre.  Even  during  its  dependency  on  the 
Asiatic  empires  Sidon  continued  to  be  an  important  commercial  town.  In 
consequence  of  a  revolt  against  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus,  king  of  Persia  (359- 
338  B.C.)  it  was  destroyed  in  the  ye^r  351.  Afterwards  S’don  wilh'nglv 
opened  her  gates  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Even  in  the  Roman  period 
the  city  had  its  own  archons,  senate,  and  national  council.  It  was  some¬ 
times  dignified  with  the  title  of  Nauarchis  fmis  ress  of  ships)  and  was  also 
calied  Colonia  Augusta  and  Metropolis.  Christianity  was  introduced  here 
at  an  early  period  (Acts  xxvii.  3),  and  a  bishop  of  Sidon  attended  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  in  325.  In  637-638  Sidon  surrendered  to  the  Moslems 
ffithout  resistance,  and  it  was  then  in  an  enfeebled  condition.  In  the  Cru 
saders’  period  the  town  experienced  terrible  vicissitudes.  In  1107  it 
purchased  immunity  from  a  threatened  siege,  but  owing  to  a  breach  of  faith 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Baldwin  I.  King  of  Jerusalem,  on  December  5 
11 10.  In  1187,  after  the  battle  of  Hatiin,  Saladin  caused  the  fortifications  to 
be  razed.  In  1197  the  Crusaders  again  obtained  possession  of  the  place  but  it 
was  once  more  destroyed  by  ei-’Adil  of  Damascus  the  same  year.  The  town 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders  in  1228,  again  razed  by  Aiyub  in  1249.  and  re¬ 
fortified  by  Louis  IX.  in  1253.  It  was  then  purchased  by  the  Templars, 
but  in  1260  it  was  devastated  by  the  Mongols.  In  1291  Sidon  at  length 
came  permanently  into  the  possession  of  the  Moslems,  and  was  razed  bv 
Sultan  El  Ashraf  of  Egypt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  it  gra 
dually  regained  importance  as  the  residence  of  the  Druze  Emir  Fak.hr  ed- 
Din.  The  Europeans  were  favoured,  and  trade  revived.  Fakhr  ed-Din 
erected  a  handsome  palace  for  himself,  and  khans  for  the  merchants,  and 
the  silk-trade  became  a  source  of  great  profit.  Sidon  was  at  that  period 
the  seaport  of  Damascus.  Even  after  the  fall  of  the  Druze  prince  the 
commerce  of  Sidon  continued  to  thrive,  until  about  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  Under  the  Egyptian  supremacy  Sidon  again  revived,  and  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall.  In  1840  the  harbour-fortress  was  destroyed  by  the 
allied  European  flet. 

The  present  town  contains  few  attractions.  Tta^ 
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largest  of  the  nine  mosques,  the  J ami  ’ el  Kebir ,  was  formerly 
n  church  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  In  the  space  in  front 
.of  the  mosque  once  stood  the  palace  of  Fakhr  ed-Din;  it  is 
now  occupied  by  a  Moslem  school.  To  the  S.E.  of  the 
principal  square  stands  the  Serai,  and  to  the  W.  of  it  the 
mosque  of  Abu  Nakhleh ,  formerly  a  church  of  St.  Michael. 
.To  the  N.  of  this  is  the  Khan  Eransawi ,  erected  by  Fakhr 
ed-Din.  To  th*e  S.E.  of  the  town  rises  the  citadel  of  KaVat 
el-Mit  eszekj  standing  on  a  heap  of  rubbish,  in  which  layers 
of  the  purple-shell  are  visible. 

By  the  Khan  ed-Debbagh ,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  town, 
a  bridge  with  8  arches  crosses  to  the  small  island  of  Kal’at 
El-Bahr,  where  there  are  ruins  of  a  Castle.  The  style  of 
the  present  walls,  with  the  inserted  fragments  of  columns, 
as  well  as  the  pointed  arches,  seems  to  point  to  the  13th 
cent,  as  the  period  of  its  erection.  Around  the  island,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  S.W.  side,  are  remains  of  quays,  built  of 
large  hewn  stones. 

The  old  Northern  Harbour  still  .exists.  It  is  protected 
on  the  N.  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  along  which  are  strewn 
remains  of  quays.  Fakhr  ed-Din  caused  the  entrance  to  be 
filled  up  in  order  to  exclude  the  Turkish  fleet.  The  blocks 
of  which  the  quays  had  been  constructed  were  then  removed 
for  building  purposes,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
the  sea  washes  over  the  rocks  into  the  harbour  in  stormy 
weather.  The  broad  tongue  of  land  which  bounds  the  harbour 
on  the  W.  aso  bears  remains  of  ancient  walls,  and  on  the  E. 
side  are  two  artificial  basins.  The  old  Southern  or  “Egyptian*' 
Harbour  was  filled  up  by  Fakhr  ed-Din. 

The  ancient  city  of  Sidon,  which  has  been  sadly 
damaged  by  treasure-seekers,  extended  farther  towards  the 
E.  than  the  present  town.  Here,  situated  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  plain,  lies  the  NECROP¬ 
OLIS  of  Sidon.  • , 

There  are  three  kinds  of  TOMBS.  (!)  Rectangular  grottoes,  entered 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a  perpendicular  shaft  of  10-13  ft.  in  depth 
and  3-7  wide.  The  visitor  descends  by  steps  cut  in  the  side  of  the  shaft, 
and  reaches  two  doors  lead'nq  >nto  unadorned  chambers  which  are  rarely 
connected  with  each  other.  Similar  tombs  occur  in  Egypt,  and  Renan  con 
s'ders  this  kind  the  oldest.  (2)  Vaulted  grottoes  with  side-niches  for 
the  sarcophagi,  or  merely  with  square  holes  in  the  ground,  and  with  round 
air-holes  commun’cating  witht  he  surface  of  the  around  above.  These  tombs 
are  entered  by  flights  of  steps,  and  they  occur  chiefly  at  the  S.E.  angle  oc 
the  necropolis.  (3)  Grottoes  cemented  with  lime,  painted  in  the  Graeco 
Roman  style,  and  generally  having  Greek  inscriptions.  Some  of  these 
also  have  air-holes.  Grottoes  of  the  earlier  kinds  have  sometimes  been 
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yemodelled  in  the  later  style.  Some  of  the  vaults  have  fallen  in,  while 
others  have  long  before  been  filled  with  earth. 

The  SARCOPHAGI  are  also  of  different  kinds.  The  grottoes  of  the 
first  kind  contain  marble  sarcophagi  of  the  specifically  Phoenician  style,  i.e. 
so-called  “anthropoid’’  receptacles,  accurately  fitted  to  the  body,  which 
the  Phoenicians  like  the  Egyptians,  were  in  the  habit  of  embalming.  At  a- 
later  period  the  receptacle  assumed  a  more  simple  form,  the  position  of 
the  head  only  being  indicated  by  a  narrowing  of  the  space  at  one  end. 
Sarcophagi  in  lead,  and  others  with  simple  three-edged  lids,  also  occur 
The  sarcophagi  in  the  second  kind  of  grotto  are  generally  of  clay,  while 
those  in  the  third  kind  resemble  baths  in  shape,  and  are  highly  decorated 
with  garlands  and  other  enrichments. 

A  visit  to  the  Necropolis  takes  half  a  day  (guide 
necessary);  The  principal  tombs  lie  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city. 
We  quit  Sidon  by  the  Acre  Gate,  and  in  three  minutes  reach 
the  Well  Nebi  Seid.au on  the  right.  The  Jews  make  pil¬ 
grimages  to  this  well,  which  they  call  the  Tomb  of  Zcbulon. 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  by  it  is  a  column.  After  4. 
in  in.  we  cross  the  Nahr  el-Barghut.  We  next  pass  (2  min.) 
important  burial-places  on  the  right  and  left  named  Ma- 
ghdret  Abliiu,  which ‘has  been  translated  “cavern  of  Apollo’’ 
and  perhaps  correctly,  as  figures  of  Apollo  have  been  found 
here.  The  tomb-chambers  here  contain  several  sarcophagi 
and  a  few  wall-paintings.  The  basalt  sarcophagus  of  the 
Sidonian  King  Eshmunazar,  now  in  Paris,  was  found  in  one 
of  them  in  1855.  Beyond  the  (20  min.)  Nahr  Senik  is  a 
khan.  In  10  min.  more  we  reacn  Seiyidet  el-Mantar'a 
(view),  with  the  ruins  of  a  Castle ,  perhaps  the  mediaeval 
Tranche  Garde ,  the  platform  of  which  was  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps  about  325  ft.  in  length  and  10-13  ft-  wide.  A 
grotto  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  ruins,  now  a  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  was  probably  once  a  temple  of  Astarte.  A  similar 
temple  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Maghdusheh,  10  min. 
to  the  S.  ;  the  cavern  here  is  called  the  Magharet  cl-Mak- 
d nra,  and  contains  a  hideous  female  figure  sculptured  on 
the  left  side.  Near  Magharet  ez-Zeitun  is  another  grotto 
containing  a  medallion. 

The  tombs  to  the  N.E.  of  Sidon,  between  the  villages  of  El-Hela- 
liye'h  and  Baramiyeh .  have  all  been  covered  with  rubbish  acrain.  The 
sarcophagi  discovered  below  El  Helaliyeh  in  1887  \among  them  that 
assigned  by  tradition  to  Alexander)  are  now  in  Constantinople. 

From  Sidon  to  Beirut  (30  m.).  The  road  first  leads 
to  the  E.  and  then  bends  to  the  N.  soon  reaching  (2  m.)  the 
Nahr  cl- Auwali  (the  ancient  Bostrenus ),  which  separates  the. 
district  of  Teffdh  on  the  S.  from  that  of  Kharnub  on  the 
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i\.  The  bridge  overlooks  a  garden  ( Bustan  esh-Sheikh ,  on 
the  right),  where  massive  foundation-walls  of  the  platform 
of  a  TC'm-ple  of  Eshmun  or  /Escitldfius,  along  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  King  Bodastart  and  other  Phoenician  antiquities, 
were  brought  to  light  in  1903.  An  aqueduct  diverges  from 
the  river  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  The 
road  rounds  a  promontory  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of 
Sidon.  After  having  regained  the  coast  (35  m.)  we  leave 

the  village  of  Er.Rumeileh  on  the  right  below  which  is  a 

necropolis),  and  cross  the  Nahr  el-Burj  and  (6  m.)  the 

Wadi  es-Sekkeh  (with  a  khan  and  a  few  houses).  Beyond 
the  promontory  Ras  jedra  we  reach  the  (10  m.)  large  village 
pt  EL-Jiya with  beautiful  gardens  and  the  Khan  en-Nebi 
Y  unis  ;  to  the  right  on  the  hill  lies  Bar  fa.  According  to  the 
•local  Moslem  tradition,  Jonah  (Arab.  D hid  tv-nun  (“fish- 
man”)  was  cast  ashore  here  by  the  “great  fish.”  (Jonah  ii. 
10).  Another  tradition  asserts  that  the  Prophet  was  cast  ashore 
at  Bab  Yunus  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Alexandretta.  Near 
Larja-  the  city  of  Porfihyr&on  must  have  stood  in  ancient 

times.  Here  in  B.C.  218  the  army  of  Ptolemy  IV,  King  of 

Egypt  (222-205  B.C.),  Philopator  was  defeated  by  Antioclius 
the  Great,  King  of  Syria  (223-187  B.C.) 

After  25  min.  we  cross  a  (n  m-)  brook.  O11  the  hill  to 
the  right  lies  Maksaba .  We  have  now  to  pass  the  spur  of 
the  Ras  ed-Damur.  We  return  to  the  shore  at  (15  min.) 
iSa’diyeh,  the  halting  place  for  carriages.  We  then  reach 
an  iron  bridge  over  the  broad  Nahr  ed-Damur the  Taniyras 
oi  the  ancients,  with  banks  fringed  by  oleanders.  Beyond  the 
river  lies  (10  min.)  El-Mu  allaka.  A  feiv  minutes  beyond 
begin  the  houses  of  En-Na'imeh 7  with  mulberry  plantations. 
In  about  1  hr.  the  road  again' approaches  the  sea,  and  in  J-hr. 
more  it  reaches  (19-]-  m.)  the  Khan  el-Khuldehj  the  Heldna 
c.f  the  4th  cent,  with  an  extensive  necropolis.  After  1/4  hr. 
the  road  begins  to  quit  the  coast.  The  carriage  road  makes 
a  detour  and  leads  through  olive-groves  to  (23  m.)  Esk- 

ShuwGifat.  Thence  it  runs  via  (25  m.)  El-Hadet  to  (30  m.) 
Beirut. 

.  The  bridle-path  (2  1/2  hrs.)  continues  to  follow  the 

plain,  crosses  the  (25  min.)  Wadi  Shuwcifat }  and  reaches 
(1/2  hr.)  the  Nahr  eLGhadir.  We  soon  enter  the  gardens  of 
Beirut.  In  35  min.  we  pass  the  well  Bir  Hassan  (chapel  of 
St.  Joseph).  We  now  traverse  pine-plantations,  and  at 
length  (1  hr)  reach  Beirut  (see  below.) 
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2.  BEIRUT  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

HOTELS.  Hotel  Metropole,  Hotel  d’Orient,  both  near  the  sea; 
Hotel  Royal,  and  the  Victoria  Elotel. 

Electric  Tramways.  (1)  From  Nahr  Beirut  via  the  S.  side  of 
the  Place  de  I’Union  to  the  Khan  Antun  Beg.  (2)  From  the  Place  de 
FUnion  (S.  side)  to  the  Bois  de  Pins  (W.  side).  (3)  From  the  Place  de 
FUnion  (S.  side)  to  Furn  esh-Shebak,  on  the  Damascus  road  (second 
group  of  pines).  From  the  Place  de  l’Union  (N.  side)  to  the  Light-house 
at  the  Ras  Beirut. 

BATHS.  Turkish  Baths,  price  1/2  mej.,  with  fee  of  1/4  mej.  to 
attendant.  Sea  Baths,  to  the  W.  of  the  Hotel  d’Orient  (2  1/2  pi.). 
Towels,  etc.,  had  better  be  taken.  There  are  several  other  inferior  sea- 
baths.  Sharks  are  not  uncommon  in  the  bay  of  Beirut,  and  swimmers 
should  therefore  not  venture  far  from  the  shore. 

Churches,  Convents,  Hospitals,  and  Schools.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  MISSION  (Presbyterian)  has  been  labouring  in  Syria  since  1821,  and 
Beirut  is  the  centre  of  its  opera. ions.  It  aims  at  elevating  the  people  not 
only  by  religious  but  by  scientific  training,  and  men  like  Eli  Smith,  Van 
Dyk,  and  Thompson  have  rendered  eminent  service  in  this  latter  field.  Ser¬ 
vice  is  held  in  the  Mission  Church  on  Sunday  at  1 1  a.m.  in  English  and  at 
9  a.m.  in  Arabic.  Close  by  are  a  Sunday  School  House,  a  Girls’  School, 
and  a  printing  office,  which  has  already  issued  a  number  of  publications  in 
Arabic,  besides  a  weekly  paper  and  a  monthly  magazine  for  children.  There 
is  also  a  Female  Seminary.  The  total  number  of  schools  of  the  mission 
in  Syria  is  ill,  with  over  5350  pupils;  there  are  106  mission-stations. 

1  he  Syrian  Protestant  College  (College  Americain )  at  Beirut  was 
founded  in  1866  as  an  undenominational  institution,  independent  of  any 
missionary  society,  to  provide  for  higher  education.  The  college  comprises 
a  preparatory  department,  faculties  of  arts  and  medicine  (each  with  course 
of  4  years),  of  Biblical  archaeology,  and  of  languages,  and  a  training 
school  for  nurses.  There  are  also  an  astronomical  observatory  with  a  seis- 
mological  station,  a  library  (15,000  volumes),  and  a  large  athletic  field. 
Connected  with  the  college  are  the  Maria  De  Witt  jesup  Hospitals  for 
Women  and  Children. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  Jewish  Mission  (1864)  maintains 
a  boys’  and  girls’  school,  as  well  as  a  boarding-school  for  girls.  The  Jessier 
T  ay  lor  Memorial  School  for  Moslem  and  Druse  girls  is  conducted  by 
Miss  Turner. 

The  well-organised  institutions  of  the  BRITISH  SYRIAN  MISSION 
SCHOOLS  and  Bible  Work  were  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians  in  1860.  and  have 
their  quarters  in  Beirut  (superintendent.  Miss  C.  Thompson).  I  here  are 
in  Beirut  a  training  institute  for  female  teachers,  and  other  schools,  among 
them  two  for  the  blind.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  more  than  700. 
The  Mission  has  also  a  number  of  stations  in  Syria,  with  36  schools  (2400 
pupils)  and  missionary  work.  A  church  is  now  being  built  to  the  W#  of 
the  sea-baths. 

German  INSTITUTIONS.  The  Hospital  of  the  Prussian  Order  of 
St.  John,  founded  in  1866,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ras  Beirut  and 
is  well  equipped;  its  physicians  are  the  doctors  of  the  medical  staff  of 
the  Syrian  Protestant  college,  and  the  nurses  are  deaconesses  from  Ger¬ 
many.  It  has  over  80  beds  and  private  rooms  for  patients;  1st  class  20  fr., 
2nd  class  10  fr.  a  day.  The  Orphanage  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses 
(Orphelinat  Allemand)  accommodates  130  native  orphans;  the  adjoining 
t Boarding  School  has  180  pupils.  The  building  also  contains  the  Pro- 
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testant  Chapel.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  possess  a  building  in 
the  Derb  el-Kebireh,  to  the  W.  of  the  German  orphanage  (see  above), 
with  a  hospital  and  a  day  school,  and  a  boarding  school  for  girls  and 
boys.  The  Asfurieh  Insane  Asylum  (physician.  Dr.  Smi,h)  is  on  the  Da¬ 
mascus  Road,  1  / 2  m.  beyond  El-Hazmiyeh. 

FRENCH  Institutions.  The  large  establishments  of  the  Seems  de 
la  Charite  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  contains  orphanages  for  girls  and  boys, 
and  four  day-schools  and  a  boarding-school  for  girls  (2000  girls  in  all), 
i  he  large  and  well  equipped  Hopital  Francois  is  also  managed  by  the 
Soeurs  de  la  Charite.  i  he  Lazarisis  have  a  boys’  school  (i73  pupils)  and 
a  handicraft-school.  Boarding  and  day  school  of  the  Dames  de  Naza¬ 
reth,  with  500  girls.  1  he  Jesuites  main.ain  the  (Jniversitc  St.  Joseph,  a 
large  institution  (700  pupils),  with  medical,  theological,  and  Oriental  fa¬ 
culties,  a  seminary,  a  secondary  school,  a  trade  school,  and  printing  office 
and  library  (100,000  vols.).  The  Jesuits  possess  in  all  eight  stations  in 
Syria,  with  schools  a.tended  by  6.600  boys  (1000  in  Beirut)  and  4,600 
girls.  The  Franciscans  possess  a  monastery.  The  Capuchins  have  a 
monastery,  a  handsome  church,  and  a  school.  The  Freres  des  Ecoles 
Chretiennes  maintain  three  schools.  The  Soeurs  de  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Seems  du  St.  Rosaire  have  each  a  convent.  The  Soeurs  de  Sept-Douleurs 
have  a  home  for  the  aged  ;  the  Soeurs  de  Marie  Reparatrice  a  home  of 
refuge  for  young  girls  ;  and  the  Soeurs  de  la  Sainie-F amille  a  day-school 
for  girls. 

The  Italians  have  founded  several  new  schools  in  Syria. 

The  Maronite  College  (College  de  la  Sagesse)  is  presided  over 
by  the  Maronite  archbishop.  The  United  Greeks  have  a  College  Patriar¬ 
chal.  The  other  confessions  are  also  well  provided  with  schools. 

Beirut  or  Beyrout  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  St.  George’s  Bay,  in  the  narrow  garden-girt  coast-plain 
between  the  heights  of  Ras  Beirut  and  St.  Dimitri,  in  33°54  N. 
latitude  and  35°30  E.  longitude.  It  is  the  chief  commercial 
place  in  Syria  and  the  residence  of  the  French  Chief  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  O.E.T.A.  North.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Papal 
Delegate  of  Syria,  a  Greek  Orthodox  bishop,  a  Maronite 
archbishop,  and  .the  United  Greek  Patriarch  of  the  Orient  (who 
also  has  residences  in  Damascus  and  Alexandria).  The  popul¬ 
ation  is  190,000. 

Beyond  the  plain  the  mountains  rise  rapidly,  over¬ 
topped  by  the  summits  of  the  Sannin  and  Kaneiseh,  and  fur. 
rowed  by  several  deep  ravines,  butt  cultivated  to  a  consider¬ 
able  height.  The  climate  of  Beirut  is  very  mild.  The  crocus, 
cyclamen,  and  other  flowers  thrive  even  in  winter,  and  palms 
are  frequently  seen  in  the  gardens.  The  heat  of  summer  is 
tempered  by  a  fresh  seabreeze.  August  and  September 
however,  are  often  very  hot,  owing  to  the  absence  of  wind ; 
and  most  of  the  European  and  wealthier  native  residents 
remove  then  to  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  are  generally  pleasant  months;  the  first  heavy  rains 
as  a  rule  occur  at  the  end  of  September.  Since  the  construe- 
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tion  of  the  water- works  in  1875,  Beirut  lias  been  looked  upon 
as  the  healthiest  town  on  the  Syrian  coast. 

The  Moslem  element  of  the  population  is  in  every  way 
less  important  than  the  Christian.  The  65,000  Moslems  have 
25  mosques,  23  schools  for  boys,  with  2,100  pupils,  and  4  girls’ 
schools,  with  550  pupils.  The  Christian  population  includes 
45,000  Orthodox  Greeks,  40,000  Maronitfes,  15,000  United 
Greeks,  1800  Latins,  2100  native  Protestants,  1000  Syrian 
Catholics,  3,000  United  Armenians,  1000  Druses  and  4,300 
Europeans.  There  are  38  Christian  churches,  42  boys’ 
schools,  and  25  girls’  schools.  The  Jews  number  3500.  Italian 
was  formerly  the  commonest  language  here,  next  to  Arabic, 
but  it  is  now  displaced  by  French.  The  percentage  of  persons 
at  Beirut  who  cannot  read  or  write  is  comparatively  low  for 
an  Eastern  town.  As  evidence  of  the  intellectual  activity  ot 
the  people  it  may  be  added  that  18  printing-offices  (the  best 
are  the  Jesuit  and  the  American)  exist  in  Beirut,  and  16  Arabic 
newspapers  and  jo  reviews  find  readers.  Beirut  is  in  fact 
the  centre  of  the  Oriental  book-trade  in  Syria. 

In  1910  the  Port  of  Beirut  was  entered  and  cleared 
by  2,340  sailing  vessels  of  3,007  tons  and  by 

1,135  steamers  of  1,701,287  tons.  The  exports  (valued 
at  .£822,500  in  1910  consist  Chiefly  of  raw 

silks  and  cocoons,  olive-oil,  liquorice,  cotton,  dried  fruit 
(apricots,  figs,  raisins),  sesame,  soap,  hides,  etc.  The  chief 
imports  (total  ,£2,153,200  in  1910)  are  textiles,  timber,  firewood, 
coffee,  petroleum,  rice,  sugar,  and  manufactured  goods.  The 
new  railway  between  Tripoli  and  Homs  will  in  all  probability 
seriously  injure  Beirut,  as  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  Aleppo 
and  its  hinterland  will  without  doubt  pass  through  Tripoli. 
The  native  Christians  of  Beirut  are  very  industrious,  apparent¬ 
ly  possessing  a  share  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Many  of  the  firms  have  branches  in 
England,  Marseilles,  and  America,  and  compete  keenly  with 
the  European  merchants  settled  in  Syria.  In  spite  of  all 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  by  government,  large  numbers 
of  the  natives  (especially  Christians)  emigrate  from  Beirut  and 
Lebanon  to  America.  These,  however,  generally  return  to 
Syria  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a  little  property. 

History.  In  the  Tell  el-’Amarna  letters  the  name  of  Beirut 
occurs  as  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  vassal  king  Ammunira,  who  was  killed 
by  the  successful  r°bel  Aziru,  who  established  an  Independent  Amorite  state 
in  Syria  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh  Akhenaten  (1380-1362  B.C.);  but  it  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  Berothah  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16).  It  lay  in  the  territory 
of  the  Canaanitish  “Giblites’h  a  N.  branch  of  the  Phoenicians.  It  it 
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not  named  in  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander.  Berytus  was 
■destroyed  in  140  B.C.  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Syria 
between  1  ryphon  (142-137)  and  Antiochus  VII.  Sideies  (137-128),  but  the 
Romans  afterwards  rebuilt  it  and  made  it  a  colony,  which  they  named 
Julia  Augusta  helix  Berytus  after  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
On  a  coin  of  the  reign  of  Caracaila  the  town  is  named  Antoniniana.  Herod 
the  Great,  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod  Agrippa  II.  embellished  Berytus 
with  baths  and  theatres.  An  aqueduct  supplied  the  town  with  water 
from  the  Magoras.  In  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent,  a  Roman  school  of 
law,  which  afterwards  became  very  celebrated,  began  to  flourish  here. 
Berytus  became  famous  for  its  silk  manufacture,  which  was  thence  carried 
to  Greece,  and  afterwards  from  Greece  to  Sicily.  In  329  Berytus  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  after  which  the  town  was  never  rebuilt  in 
its  ancient  importance.  In  635  it  was  taken  by  the  Moslems.  Beirut  was 
taken  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months  on  13  May  i  I  ! 0  by  the  Crusaders, 
under  whom  it  wTas  the  capital  of  an  important  fief  of  the  Kingdom  of  Je¬ 
rusalem.  This  was  held  by  the  families  of  Brisebarre,  Ibelin  and  Montfort, 
John  1.  of  Ibe’iin  (d.  1236)  famous  as  Le  V ieux  Sire  de  Baruth  being  one 
of  the  principal  characters  in  contemporary  Syrian  politics.  Beirut  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Saladin  on  6  August  1187  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of 
Hattin  and  was  given  as  an  Emirate  to  Izz  ed-Din  Usama,  who  held  i.  until 
23  Oct.  1 197  when  it  was  recovered  by  the  Crusaders.  After  the  final 
loss  of  Acre,  Beirut  surrendered  to  the  Egyptians  on  21  July  1291.  Beirut 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  Fak.hr  ed-Din  (1595-1634),  an  able  Druze 
prince  who  succeeded  in  founding  an  independent  principality  for  himself  in 
alliance  with  the  Venetians,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Turks.  He  fa¬ 
voured  the  native  Christians  and  promoted  trade.  He  afterwards  went  te 
the  court  of  the  Medicis  at  Florence  to  beg  for  assistance  against  the 
Turks,  and  remained  nine  years  in  Italy.  On  his  re.urn  he  made  many 
enemies  by  his  innovations,  and  by  erecting  a  number  of  buildings  in  the 
European  style.  His  son  ’Ali  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Turks  at 
Safed,  and  Beirut  was  taken.  Shortly  afterwards  Fakhr  ed-Din  himself 
was  taken  prisoner  and  was  strangled  by  order  of  Sultan  Murad  IV. 
(1623-1640)  at  S.ambul.  During  the  19th  cent.  Beirut  gradually  attained 
a  new  lease  of  prosperity.  Under  the  Egyptian  rule  its  sea-borne  commerce 
increased,  while  Sidon  and  Tripolis  declined.  In  1840  the  town  was 
bombarded  by  the  British  fleet  and  recaptured  for  the  Turks,  but  sustained 
no  great  damage.  A  few  buildings  were  also  inciden.aliy  injured  in  Feb. 
1912,  when  the  Italians  sank  a  Turkish  warship  in  the  harbour.  The 
Turks  evacuated  Beirut  as  a  result  of  the  defeats  they  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  General  Allenby  and  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force  ok  30 
Sept.  1918,  and  five  days  later  the  town  was  peacefully  occupied  by  Bri¬ 
tish  and  French  troops  and  a  French  Military  Governor  was  installed. 
Numerous  Christians  have  settled  at  Beirut,  especially  since  the  massacre 
of  Christians  at  Damascus  in  1860,  and  the  place  greatly  increased  in  ex¬ 
tent  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Centpry.  During  .he  three  successive 
wars  with  Italy,  the  Balkan  States  and  the  Powers  of  the  Entente,  Turkey, 
to  whom  Beirut  at  that  time  belonged,  lost  command  of  the  sea.  Beirut 
was  consequently  blockaded  almost  incessantly  from  September  1911  to 
November  1913  and  from  Nov.  1914  to  October  1918,  and  suffered  severely 
in  consequence. 

Beirut  contains  few  objects  of  art.  Some  fragments  of 
columns,  mosaics,  sarcophagi,  and  rock-tombs  are  the  only 
evidence  of  antiquity,  the  last  occurring  mainly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  promontory  of  Ras  Beirut.  The  streets  of  the 
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old  town  are  narrow  and  badly  paved.  The  Bazaar  is 
unattractive,  as  European  influence  has  deprived  it  of  many 
Oriental  characteristics.  The  Great  'Mosque,  to  which  admis¬ 
sion  is  not  easily  obtained,  was  originally  a  church  of 
St.  John,  of  the  Crusaders’  period.  The  inside  walls  have 
been  adorned  by  the  Moslems  with  rude  arabesques.  It  has 
no  dome.  The  Place  de  V  Union,  formerly  the  Place  des 
Canons,  which  has  been  adorned  with  flower-beds,  is  adjoined 
by  the  new  Serdil,  the  barracks,  and  numerous  coffee-houses, 
where  the  manners  of  the  native  population  may  be  studied. 
The  New  Quarters,  especially  to  the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Ras  Beirut  and  to  the  E.  on  Mt.  St.  Dimitri,  have  broad  and 
airy  streets,  with  pretty  villas  and  pleasant  gardens.  Charming 
views  of  the  heights  round  the  town  and  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Sannin  are  framed  in  the  green  foliage  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  sycamores,  and  palms. 

The  Damascus  Road  beginning  at  the  Place  de  PUnion 
leads  past  the  Israelite  and  Protestant  Cemeteries  (with  the 
castle-like  building  of  the  Dames  de  Nazareth  above  us  to  the 
left),  to  (1/  m.)  the  Pines,  a  grove  of  pines  (Pinus  Halebensis 
or  Aleppo  pine;  Arabic  Hersh),  planted  by  Fakhr  ed-Din  as 
a  protection  against  the  encroachment  of  the  sand  dunes  from 
the  S.  Just  short  of  the  first  group  of  pines,  to  the  right,  is 
a  beautiful  garden  with  a  cafe.  hTe  tramway  ends  \  m. 
farther  on,  at  the  second  group  of  pines,  also  with  a  garden 
and  cafe.  On  the  Damascus  Road,  ca.  i\  m.  beyond  the 
pines,  lies  El-Hazmiyek,  with  the  tomb  of  Franko  Pasha, 
Governor-General  of  Lebanon.  Close  by  is  the  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  Beirut  scholar  Faris  esh-Shidyak.  From  El-Haz- 
miyeh  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.W.  and  return  to  (i  \  hr.) 
Beirut,  via  ElHadet,  passing  a  coffe-house,  or  we  may  proceed 
to  the  N.E.  across  a  bridge  over  the  Nahr  Beirut,  passing  near 
Rustem  Pasha' s  Garden  (now  a  pleasure  resort),  and  regain 
the  town  by  the  Tripolis  road  (ca.  i  \  hr.). 

Another  'pleasant  object  for  a  walk  is  the  hill  of  Tuhur 
el-Ashrafiyeh  ( Mont  St.  Dimitri ),  ca.  i|  m.  from  the  Place 
de  PUnion.  We  follow  the  Derb  en-Nahr  road  to  the  E., 
passing  the  Franciscan  Convent,  and  beyond  the  Gre&k 
Orthodox  Hospital  we  ascend  to  the  right.  To  the  left  lies 
the  Maronite  College .  Just  short  of  the  Israelite  College 
we  take  the  road  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  lower  Reser¬ 
voir  of  the  water-works.  The  northernmost  point  of  the 
hill,  where  a  more  open  space  is  reached,  (5  min.)  near  a 
cemetery  and  some  pines,  affords  a  delightful  view  of  the 
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bay  and  the  town  of  Beirut.  To  the  E.  is  the  Lebanon.  The 
contrast  between  the  rosy  tint  of  the  mountains  and  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sea  is  highly  picturesque  by  evening  light.  We 
may  return  by  descending  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Tripolis  road. 

The  Ras  Beirut  is  reached  by  a  road  passing  the 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  op  St.  John ,  and  the  American 
College.  In  \  hr.  we  reach  the  Lighthouse  {Phare;  Arabic 
fanar).  Thence  the  road  descends  in  windings  to  the  sea. 
On  the  coast  here  are  several  beautiful  caves,  known  as  the 
Pigeons'  Caves .  These  may  be  reached  by  boat  from  the 
harbour  in  \  hr.  with  a  favourable  wind  (30  P.T.  ;  bargaining 
necessary).  The  colouring  is  finest  just  before  sunset.  The 
first  and  largest  cave  is  130  ft.  long,  50  ft.  broad,  and  65  ft. 
high ;  the  second  grotto  is  double  and  shows  perhaps  the  finest 
colouring;  opposite  the  third  grotto,  wThich  is,  rather,  a  very 
narrow  cleft  in  the  projecting  cliff,  is  an  arch  of  rock.  When 
the  sun  stands  behind  the  arch,  the  play  of  colours  in  the 
water  beneath  is  magnificent.  Strong  swimmers  may  also 
explore  these  caves  satisfactorily.  It  is  possible,  to  enter  the 
southernmost  from  the  landward  end,  and  then  swim  out 
of  it.  Bathing  at  the  extreme,  northern  end  of  the  beach 
which  runs  south  from  the  rocks  of  Ras  Beirut  should  be 
avoided,  as  a  dangerous  current  sets  out  to  sea  from  this  point. 
Bathing  in  the  surf  a  hundred  yards  further  south  appears  to 
be  safe  and  is  certainly  pleasant. 

Excursions  from  Beirut. 

The  Excursion  to  the  Dog  River  is  worth  making  not 
only  for  its  scenic  beauty  but  also  for  the  interesting  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  sculptures  on  the  promontory  itself.  It  occupies 
about  half-a-day:  railway  (3/4  hr.),  carriage  (1  \  hr.J,  horse 
along  the  beach  (2  hrs.)  3 — 5  fr. 

The  road  (Derb  en-Nahr  ;  Route  de  Tripolis),  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  Place  de  P Union,  leads  at  first  along  the  N. 
foot  of  Mt.  Dimitri,  passing  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  of  St. 
George,  marking  one  of  the  legendary  sites  of  his  conflict 
with  the  dragon.  To  the  left,  on  the  beach,  are  the  Gas 
Works  and  the  Quarantine  Building.  Beyond  the  main 
railway  sation  (to  the  left)  the  road  crosses  (ca.  2  m.  from 
the  Place  de  l’Union)  the  Nahr  Beirut ,  the  Magoras  of  the 
ancients,  by  a  handsome  bridge,  either  built  or  restored  by 
"F  akhr  ed-Din.  The  river  used  to  form  the  boundary  between 
Beirut  Vilayet  and  the  Sanjak  of  the  Lebanon.  On  the  right 
bank  the  road  to  Rustem  Pasha's  Garden  diverges  to  the 
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right.  In  14  min.  we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  brook 
’ AcLarcviyeh.  From  this  point  travellers  on  horseback  may- 
take  the  road  along  the  beach.  The  road  runs  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  beach  through  luxuriant  gardens  and 
plantations  of  mulberry-trees.  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  first 
houses  of  the  little  village  of  El-J edeidch  (on  the  right  is 
the  bridle-path  to  Beit  Meri).  In  5  min.  we  come  to  the 
Nahr  el-Mot  (“  the  river  of  death  ”).  We  then  cross  (35  min.) 
a  bridge  over  the  Nahr  Antelyas  (probably  St.  Elias),  so 
named  from  the  village  on  the  right  bank  ;  on  the  right  is 
the  road  to  Bekfeiya.  The  road  now  skirts  the  coast  and  the 
railway.  In  35  min.  we  reach  Debay&h ,  with  the  engine- 
house  and  filtering-beds  of  the  water-works  (Beirut  Water 
Works  Co.),  which  are  fed  by  the  Dog  River. 

The  road  crosses  the  railway,  skirts  the  rocky  pro¬ 
montory  projecting  here  into  the  sea  (the  Ba’li-Ras  of  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions),  and  reaches  (in  20  min.)  the  bridge 
over  the  Dog  River,  forming  the  goal  of  our  excursion.  This 
pass  played  a  role  in  history,  not  only  in  antiquity  but  also 
In  the  first  Crusade  and  during  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
wars  of  the  19th  century.  A  Roman  road  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tain  at  a  height  of  about  100  ft.  above,  the  present  road  ; 
this  was  hewn  in  the  rock  in  179-180  A.D.  under  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and  was  formerly  paved  with  slabs  of 
stone.  Still  higher  up  are  numerous  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
other  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  indicating  the  existence  of 
a  much  more  ancient  road.  The  Egyptian  inscriptions 
(rectangular  tablets)  refer  to  the  campaigns  of  Sesostris 
(Rameses  ii.  ca.  1300-1234  B.C.).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions 
(round-topped  tablets)  date  from  9'7th  cent.  B.C. 

The  inscriptions  consist  of  panels  hewn  some  5  or  6  inches  deep 
in  the  rocky  wall.  They  are  from  5  ft.  to  nearly#9  ft.  in  height  and  from 
about  2  ft.  4  in  to  4  1/2  ft.  in  breadth.  No.  1,  near  the  bridge, is  an 
inscription  of  the  French  expedition  of  1860  and  1861,  for  which  the  panel 
of  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscription  (dedicated  to  Ptah)  has  been  used.  No. 
2,  about  6  yds.  farther  to  the  S.,  is  an  Assyrian  inscription,  probably  of 
Ashur-nasir-pal  III.  (884-860  B.C.),  with  the  figure  of  a  king  raising  his 
right  hand.  No.  3  close  by,  is  an  Assyrian  king  (Shalmaneser  II.  860-825 
B.C.),  of  which  the  head  alone  is  distinctly  recognisable.  About  22  yds. 
higher  up,  and  a  little  above  the  old  road,  is  No.  4,  an  ancient  Assyrian 
figure  on  a  rather  smaller  panel  (probably  Adad-nirari  III.  812-783  B.C.). 
Farther  on  along  the  old  road  are  No.  5,  a  Latin,  and  No.  6,  a  Greek 
inspriotion.  A  little  higher  up  is  No.  7,  containing  an  Assyrian  figure, 
probably  Tiglath-Pileser  IV.  (745-727  B.C.);  close  by  it  is  No.  8,  a  large 
Egyptian  tablet  with  a  frieze  (Rameses  II.  sacrificing  to  the  Sun  God  Ra). 
About  33  yds.  farther  on  is  No.  9,  an  Assyrian  inscription  of  Sennacherib 
(705-682);  the  figure  of  the  king  is  well  preserved.  About  40  yds.  farther 
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on  we  come  to  No.  10,  Egyptian,  a  large  panel  with  a  fine  frieze  (Rameses 
II.  and  the  Theban  god  Ammon  of  Upper  Egypt).  Near  it  is  No.  11,  an 
Assyrian  inscription,  referring  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Assyrian 
King  Esarhaddon  (682-669)  and  the  expulsion  in  670  of  Pharaoh  Tirhaka 
(689-663).  Esarhaddon  is  represented  with  a  curly  beard,  clad  in  a  long 
robe  and  the  Kidaris  cap  on  his  head;  the  left  hand  holds  a  sceptre,  and 
is  placed  against  his  breast;  the  right  hand,  as  usual  with  Assyrian  figures, 
is  extended  as  if  in  the  act  of  offering  something.  Nearer  the  Bridge  there 
is  an  inscription  of  Sultan  Selim  I.  (1312-1520)  the  Ottoman  conqueror  of 
Syria  in  1516-17. 

The  Nahr  EL-Kelb  or  Dog  River ,  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  Lykos  (“  Wolf  River  ”)  rises  on  the  Sannin 
and  flows  through  a  narrow  green  ravine  into  the  sea,  7  1J2 
,  m.  from  Beirut.  Tradition  relates  that  on  a  cliff  in  the  sea 
stood  a  huge  dog?  which  barked  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  stone  image  of  an 
Assyrian  human-headed  winged  Bull  erected  by  some 
.Assyrian  conqueror.  The  stream  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge, 
with  a  cafe  at  each  end  of  it.  Below  the  bridge  is  the  rail¬ 
way  viaduct.  Higher  up  is  a  smaller  bridge,  built,  as.  an 
inscription  records,  by  Emir  Beshir  in  he  year  1224  of  the 
Hegira.  (1828-29). 

A  bridge  has  probably  existed  here  since  the  earliest  times.  An 
Arabic  inscription  to  the  S.  of  the  smaller  bridge  states  that  a  bridge  was 
built  here  by  Sultan  Selim;  and  a  Latin  inscription  between  the  two 
Bridges  records  the  construction  of  the  Roman  road  under  Marcus  Antoni¬ 
nus.  An  old  aqueduct  runs  down  the  N.  bank  of  the  gorge  towards  the 
vallev.  Below  is  a  cuneiform  inscriotion  of  four  columns  mentioning  King 
Nebuchadrezzar  11.(604-  562  B.C.)  of  Babylon. 

The  Excursion  to  Jebeil,  with  its  interesting  necro¬ 
polis,  takes  a.  day.  We  proceed  by  light  railway  (train  every 
3  hrs.)  to  Ma’amiltein  in  1  1/4  hr.  (fares  16  pi.  35  pa.,  npi. 
10  pa.),  and  go  on  thence  by  carriage  (1  3/4  hr. ;  fare  8-10 
fr.),  which  is  always  easily  obtainable. 

The  railway  runs  from  the  harbour  station  to  the  main 
station,  and  then  leads  along  the  sea  below  the  road  described 
before.  1  m.  (from  the  main  station)  Ed.Ddra;  2  m.  Nahr 
ei-Mot;  3§  m.  'Antelyas;  5  m.  Demaeh.  The  line  now 
crosses  the  road  and  passes  by  a  cutting  through  the  spur  to 
the  S.  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelh  (see  above).  Beyond  (N.)  the 
river  we  again  run  close  to  the  sea  and  beyond  (8  m.) 

’Antura  we  skir  the  beautiful  bay  of  Juneh .  9!  m. ;  Sarba 

10,1/2  m.  ;  Juneh,  writh  a  small  harbour  and  a  telegraph- 
office.  The  mountain  slopes  are  thickly  studded  with 
villages.  Above  Juneh  lies  GhacLi ,  adjoining  which  is  Sarba 
(station,  see  above),  while  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  is 
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Bkerkij  the  residence  of  the  Maronite  patriarch,  separated 
by  a  small  valley  from  Zuk  Mikdyil .  12  m.  M a' dmiliein ,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  bay.  Hence  to  Jebeil. 

To  Bekfeiya,  ca.  15  1/2  m.,  road  (regular  carriage 
road  in  summer).  We  take  the  Tripolis  road  to  the  Nahr 
Antelyds  (1  1/2  hr.),  where  we  diverge  to  the  right  by  a 
road  which  at  once  begins  to  ascend,  in  1  3/4  hr.  we  reach 
1  Ain  Mr,  1/4  hr.  above  which  lies  the  monastery  Kurnet 
ShahwaUj  the  seat  of  the  Maronite  bishop  of  Cyprus.  We 
reach  Bekfeiya  in  another  1  1/4  hr.  The  Jesuits  have  a 
church,  monastery,  and  schools  here.  Bekfeiya  is  a  rather 
large  place  with  silk  factories.  It  is  beautifully  situated  high 
up  on  the  mountain,  directly  above  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Dog  River.  Farther  on,  the  road  leads  us  along  the  crest  of 
the  hills  to  the  E.  (Esk-Shuweir ,  an  English  mission-station, 
with  large  silk  manufactories,  lies  1/4  hr.  to  our  left)  to 
El-Mute  in. 

The  villages  on  the  Slope  of  the  Lebanon,  such  as 
Beit  Meri,  Brummana,  and  ’Aleih,  are  favourite  summer- 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beirut,  and  are  also  frequented 
by  the  Europeans  living  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  The  air  is 
very  healthy,  the  heat  is  moderate  even  in  the  height  of 
summer,  and  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature 
during  the  night. 

The  Beit  Meri  (10  1/2  m.)  and  Brummana  (12  m.), 
carriage-road  with  daily  carriage-service  in  3  1/2  or  4  hrs. 
Beyond  the  bridge  across  the  Nahr  Beirut  (1/2  hr.)  we  diverge 
to  the  right  from  the  Tripolis  road,  and  in  20  min.  more  we 
take  the  road  on  the  left  across  the  plain  of  Sahal  to  the  E. 
At  the  village  of  Tekweini  (25  min.)  the  road  begins  to 
ascend  the  hill  in  curves.  The  higher  we  ascend  the  more 
beautiful  is  the  view.  In  about  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  village  of 
'Ain  Se'adeh  (the  summer  residence  of  the  Maronite  arch¬ 
bishop),  and  in  20  min.,  more  the  Maronite  village  of — 

Beit  Meri  (2,395  ft*  above  the  sea-level),  with  2,000 
inhab.,  which  has  two  hotels  in  *the  season.  A  little  pine- 
grown  hill,  to  the  S.,  offers  a  magnificent  view:  to  the  S. 
Deir  el-KaV a  (see  below) ;  far  beneath  to  the  E.  the  Wadi 
Salima  unites  with  the  Wadi  Hammana  to  form  the  Beirut 
river.  Between  the  two  is  the  ridge  of  El-Metn ,  with  the 
village* of  Ras  el-Metn. 

From  Beit  Meri  the  Maronite  monastery  of  DEIR  EL-Kal’a  may 
be  reached  in  1  /'4  hr.  It  is  situated  2200  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  There 
is  a  fine  view  from  the  roof  of  the  monastery  church.  Many  remains  of 
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antiquities  and  sarcophagi  are  found  here.  The  foundations  of  an  ancient 
temple,  105  ft.  long  by  54  ft_  broad,  are  still  preserved.  The  front  looked 
towards  th^  plain.  Fragments  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  still  to 
be  seen.  1  he  large  drafted  stones  testify  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
building,  which,  according  to  an  inscription,  was  dedicated  “jovi  Balmar- 
codi,”  which  has  been  translated  “Lord  of  the  Dancing  Festivals.”  Tra¬ 
vellers  oij  horseback  may  return  by  the  monastery  of  Mar  Rofaus  and Tek~ 
tOeini  (see  above),  or  by  Rustem  Pasha’s  garden. 

From  Beit  Meri  we  take  the  road  along  the  ridge,  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  fine  view  of  the  deep  Wadi  Salima  on  our  right,  and 
reach  (35  min.) — 

B  RUMMAN  A  (2,360  ft.  ;  Lebanon  Hotel,  plain  but  good, 
fine  view  from  the  terrace;  Hotel  des  Chenes),  which  contains 
2,600  inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief  station  of  the  Quakers,  who 
have  a  church,  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  and  a  hospital  and 
dispensary.  It  also  possesses  a  school  of  the  Lazarists. 

The  carriage  goes  on,  passing  Marsha’’ yd',  an  Orthodox 
and  a  Maronite  monastery  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  to  (3/4  hr.) 
Ba'abdat  and  ' Bekfeiya . 

From  Brummana  an  ascent  of  the  SANNIN  (9022  ft.)  may  be  made; 
11-12  hrs.  We  follow  the  carriage-road  to  Ba’abdat  (3/4  hr.),  whence  a 
road  leads  past  the  monastery  of  Mar  Musa  ed-Dutoar  to  Dahr  esh- 
.  ShuWeir  (1  hr.),  where  there  is  a  cafe.  We  proceed  thence  by  road  to 
(3/4  hr.)  El  Mutein,  whence  a  stony  path  leads  to  the  (1  1/2  hr.)  beautiful 
spring  of  Neba’  Bfyale’a  (or  Kale’ a).  We  pass  some  peasants’  houses 
and  turn  to  the  left  (N.)  after  which  we  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the  deep  grotto 
of  Mishmisheh  and  in  another  1/4  hr.  El-Joz,  a  group  of  walnut-trees  about 
20  min.  from  the  road,  where  there  are  ruins  of  a  building  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian-Hellenistic  period,  and  some  sarcophagi.  In  1  1/2  hr.  we  reach  the 
spring  Neba’  Manbukh,  and  in  2  hrs.  Neba ’  Sannin ,  beneath  the  summit 
of  the  Sannin;  there  are  a  few  peasants’  houses  here.  From  the  spring  we 
now  turn  to  the  S.E.  till  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill  between  Sannin 
and  Keneiseh  (1  1/4  hrs.),  whence  we  take  the  path  to  the  N.  to  the 
summit  (2  1/4  hrs.).  We  have  a  pretty  view  of  the  sea,  Beirut,  and  the 
district  of  EI-Metn;  to  the  E.,  the  Bika’  and  the  Anti-Libanus;  towards 
the  N.  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the  ranges  of  Kesrawan.  In  some  of 
the  ravines  snow  lies  till  July.  On  the  N.  slopes  are  ancient  ruins.  The 
steep  descent  to  Zahleh  takes  5/6  hrs. 

To  ’Aleih,  besides  the  railway,  the  carriages  ply  daily 
in  summer  (2|  hrs.).  The  Damascus  road  leads  past  El-Haz- 
miyeh  and  the  Asfuriyeh  Insane  Asylum  and  then  winds 
upwards  among  the  well-cultivated  slopes  of  the  Lebanon, 
affording  a  series  of  magnificent  views.  After  a  time  the 
deep  ravine  of  the  Nahr  Beirut  becomes  visible  on  our  left.  A 
little  to  the  left,  below  Khan  J emhur ,  lies  ’Areiya  (railway 
station),  a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beirut. 
From  this  point  on,  the  mountain  district  is  named  El-Gharb 
({the  west).  At  Khan  Sheikh  Mahmud  (io§  m.)  the  road  diverges 
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to  the  right  and,  running  along  the  verge  of  the  hills,  leads* 
us  (about  i  m.)  to — 

’AleIH.  Hotel  Bahar,  a  branch  of  the  Hotel  d’Orient  in  Beirut; 
Hotel  Chahine;  Anglo-American  Pension.  Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 

’Aleih  (2,460  ft.  above  the  sea-level)  is  a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beirut  and  has  many 
handsome  villas.  Pop.  2,500.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  the 
coast  is  magnificent ;  immediately  below  us  is  the  fertile 
Wadi  Shahrur  j  with  the  villages  of  Besus  (the  Gotham  of  the 
Lebanon),  Wadi  Shahrur and  Kafr  Shima, 

The  road  goes  on  to  the  S.  along  the  hill.  Beyond 
Bemekkin  (small  hotel)  it  forks,  the  left  branch  lead¬ 
ing  to  (10  min.)  Suk  el-Gharb  (Arab  Locanda),  with  2,000 
inhab.  and  many  summer  residences  of  the  natives  from  Beirut. 
Hence  the  road  goes  on  via  Shumlan  and  '  Ainab  to  Deir  el- 
Kamar  and  Beit  ed-Din  (5  hrs.).  The  road  to  the  right  at  Suk 
el-Gharb  leads  to  (1  hr.)  the  Druse  village  of  ’Ain  ’ Anub_,  an 
English  mission  station.  Thence1  we  descend  in  windings 
(i|  hr.)  Esh-Shuweifat.  We  leave  the  beautifully  situated 
Greek  Catholic  monastery  of  Deir  el-Karkaf&h  to  the  right,- 
cross  the  Wadi  Shahrur  (see  above),  and  reach  (1  hr.)  El-Hadei 
(railway  station). 

3.— From  SIDON  to  HASBEIYA  and  RASHEIYA, 
Mount  Hermon. 

From  Sidon  to  Rasheiya  16ihrs.  To  Jisr  el-Khardeli  7hrs, 
Hasbeiya  3ihrs.  Rasheiya  6hrs. 

Quitting  Sidon  by  the  Acre  Gate,  we  reach  (40  min.)  the 
village  of  Deir  BesiUj  (1  hr.)  the  Nahr  ez-Zaherani ,  and  (50 
min.)  Khan  Mohammed  'Alii  and  traverse  a  stony  tableland. 
The  village  of  Zifta  (1,138  ft.)  remains  on  the  right.  We  then 
reach  ( 2 \  hrs.)  the  large  Metawileh  village  of  En-N  abatiyeh 
et-T ahta  (1,375  ft.)  about  25  min.  to  the  E.  of  which  lies  the- 
hamlet  of  En-N abatiyeh  el-Foka.  \\  hr.  ’Arnun. 

About  25  min.  to  the  S.,  on  a  precipitous  rock  rising 
above  the  ravine  (1,500  ft.  deep)  of  the  Litani ,  stands  the 
deserted  castle  of  Kal’at  esh-Shakif  (2,346  ft.  above  the 
sea-level),  which  commands  the  mountain-pass  from  Sidon* 
to  Damascus. 

The  Castle,  which  has  been  identified  with  Achshaph  (Josh.  XI.  1) 
was  a  place  of  importance,  owing  to  its  strategic  position,  from  an  early 
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date.  The  present  ruins  are  of  Crusading  origin.  In  1139  the  Castle 
was  captured  by  Fulk  of  Anjou,  King  of  Jerusalem  (1131-1143),  and  given 
to  the  Lord  of  Sidon.  Reginald,  Lord  of  Sidon  and  Beaufort — as  the 
Latins  called  this  castle — lost  it  to  Saladin  on  3  May,  1 190,  after  a 
siege.  A  little  later  Reginald  was  given  the  little  Fief  of  Scandalion, 
north  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  as  compensation  for  his  loss.  Beaufort, 
which  was  sacked  by  Hungarian  Crusaders  in  the  winter  of  1217  and 
dismantled  by  the  Sultan  of  Damascus  in  1218,  was  restored  to  the 
Latins  by  Treaty  in  1240.  It  was  re-fortified  and  sold  by  the  Lord  of 
Sidon  to  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  Beaufort  was  taken  from  them  by 
Sultan  Baibars  on  /  5  Apfil,  il268.  The  last  historical  mention  of 
the  castle  is  in  Arabian  authors  of  the  14th.  century. 

On  the  S.  and  W.  sides  the  castle  is  protected  by  a 
moat  hewn  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  50-120  ft.  On  the  S. 
side  only  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  mountain-ridge.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  S.E.  side.  The  building  is  130  yds.  long 
(from  N.  to  S.)  and  33  yds.  wide.  At  the  N.  end  the  rock 
projects  23  yds.  towards  the  E.  The  court  on  the  E.  side 
is  about  16. yds.  wide,  and  the  outworks  are  about  the  same 
width.  The  walls  .slope  outwards  to  a  distance  of  6-10  yds. 
The  S.  wall  was  defended  by  two  semi-circular  towers.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  building  here  earlier  than  the  later  Roman, 
period.  Most  of  the  remains  are  mediaeval  Saracenic.  In  the 
centre  of  the  E.  side  is  a  mediaeval  chapel.  The  view  is 
magnificent.  Far  below  is  the  Litani,  a  mountain-torrent  of 
green  wTatsr,  dashing  over  its  rocky  bed.  On  the  opposite 
slope,  which  is  less  precipitous^  lie  several  villages  embosomed 
in  foliage.  Beyond  the  plain  of  Merj  ’Ayun  towers  Mt- 
Hermon,  adjoining  which  is  the  stronghold  of  Kal’at  en- 
Namrud.  Towards  the  S.  lies  the  hilly  country  of  Naphtali  as 
far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Safed.  On  the  right  rises  the 
Jebel  Jermak;  Hunin  is  also  visible.  To  the  N.E.  we  look  up 
the  valley,  above  which  rises  the  Jebel  er-Rihan. 

From  ’Arnun  we  descend  in  40  min.  to  the  Jisr 
el-Khardeldj  a  three-arched  stone  bridge  across  the  Litani,, 
over  which  passes  a  road  practicable  for  light  motor  traffic 
between  Sidon  and  Safed.  Near  here  is  the  best  camping- 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  KaFat  Esh-Shakif  to  Beirut.  This  beautiful  but  fatiguing 
tour  canno:  be  well  undertaken  earlier  than  the  middle  of  May  (guide 
necessary).  The  scenery  is  very  characteristic  of  Syria.  Starting 
from  the  Jisr  el-Khardela  (see  above)  we  follow  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Litani.  Entering  the  Wadi  Jermak,  we  reach  in  1  1/2  hr.  the  Druse 
village  of  Jermak ■  After  1  /2  hr.  we  pass  on  the  left  the  ruins  of 
El-Medineh,  and  in  1  hr.  more  cross  the  Nahr  ez-Zaherani.  We 
In  1  hr.  we  reach  Jeba’a,  with  a  modern  castle;  in  1  hr.  50  min.  Zahelteh; 
and  in  50  min.  /ezztn. 
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JezzIN  (2822  ft.;  telegraph  office),  was  named  in  mediaeval  times 
Casale  de  Gezin.  The  Christians,  who  compose  the  entire  population, 
are  chiefly  occupied  with  vine  and  silk  cuhure.  At  the  foot  of  a 
rock  (650ft.  in  height)  behind  the  town  flows  the  Nahr  el-' Aucoali,  the 
Bostrenus  of  the  ancients.  A  fatiguing  path  ascends  this  cliff  to  a  plain 
1  1/4  m.  in  width,  beyond  which  rises  the  lofty  Tomat  Niha  (6070ft.). 
On  the  summit  (Hhr.)  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  About  5  min.  to  the 
N.  of  Jezzin  the  ’Auwali  falls  to  a  depth  of  1 30ft.  over  an  amphitheatre 
of  rocks.  The  river  separates  the  districts  of  T effa/i  and  Jezzin,  to  the 
E.  of  Teffah,  from  that  of  Kharnub,  situated  farther  to  the  N. 

From  Jezzin  we  descend  the  brow  for  about  50  min.,  passing 
a  number  of  villages.  At  the  point  where  the  Auwali  unites  with  the 
Barub.  stand  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  4ft.  thick  and  13ft.  high. 
Proceeding  up  the  river  on  its  left  bank,  we  next  reach  (25  min.)  Batir 
and  (1  hr.  10  min.)  Haret  el-Jeneidleh,  ’ Ain  Kcinya  (on  the  right)  to 
(50  min.)  El-Mukhtara,  the  Casale  Ma^tara  of  the  Crusaders,  situated 
on  a  lofty  mountain  spur  at  the  confluence  of  the  ’Auwali  with  the 
Kharabeh,  which  comes  from  the  E.  The  large  village  contains  schools 
of  the  British  Syrian  Mission.  The  carriage-road  leads  hence  via  El- 
Jedeideh,  ’Ain  es-Suk,  and  Su\antyehm 

BEIT  ED-Din  or  Bteddin  (Arab  Locanda ;  Telegraph  Office),  which 
was,  under  the  Turks,  the  seat  in  summer  of  the  government  of  Lebanon 
(winter  seat  at  Ba’abda).  The  Castle,  a  restored  palace  of  the  famous 
Druze  Prince,  the  Emir  Beshir,  with  i:s  numerous  courts,  gardens,  colon- 
ades,  baths,  etc.,  is  finely  situated  and  worth  visiting.  About  2  1/2  m. 
to  the  S.  of  Beit  ed-Din,  by  the  carriage-road,  lies  Ba’ aklin  (Telegraph 
Office),  an  important  place  inhabited  by  the  Druses. 

From  Beit  ed-Din  a  carriage-road  leads  in  a  wide  curve  to  (!  hr.)  — 

Beit  EL-KamAR,  the  “Monastery  of  the  Moon”  (5,000  Maroniie 
inhab.).  It  contains  a  modest  Locanda  and  a  Telegraph  Ojjice.  The 
Serail  is  an  ancient  palace  of  Fakhreddin.  The  village  (2,830ft.  above 
the  sea-level)  is  surrounded  by  luxuriantly  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
terraces.  Vine  culture  and  silk  culture  are  carried  oh  here,  and,  as 
throughout  the  whole  district,  silk-stuffs  and  embroidery  are  manufactured. 
Public  conveyances  ply  daily  in  summer  between  Deir  el-Kamar  and 
Beirut  (8  hrs.).  The  road  leads  in  many  windings  to  (2  hrs.)  the  bridge 
over  the  copious  Nahr  el-Kadi,  and  thence  ascends  via  Mhala  and  Deifun 
(fine  views)  to  (1  3/4hrs.)  ’Ainab,  which  has  about  1,000  inhabitants. 
A  short  digression  may  be  made  to  the  large  educational  institution  of 
the  American  Missionaries  in  ’Abeih.  From  Ainab  we  ^descend  in 
20  min.  to  Shumlan,  3/4  hr.  beyond  which  we  reach  Ain  Anub.  Thence 
to  Beirut. 

From  Jisr  el-Khurdela  we  first  ride  to  the  N.  to  the 
(i  1/4  hr.)  large  village  of  El-Jedeideh,  which  posessses  a 
school  of  the  American  Mission,  and  then  to  the  E.  to 
(i  hr.)  Silk  el-Khdn.  The  green  tract  of  Merj  ’  Ay  tin  lies  on 
our  right  (the  Ijon  of  i  Kings  xv.  20).  The  road  now  leads 
to  the  N.,  following  the  course  of  the  Nahr  el-Hasbani ,  to 
(3/4  hr.)  a  bridge,  and  thence  to  (§  hr.): — 

Hasbeiya  (2,297  ft.  Telegraph  Office ),  a  small  town 
with  5,000  inhab.  (4,000  Christians),  situated  on  the  \V  -  side 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  from  which  a  brook  descends 
to  the  Nahr  el-Hasbani  (see  above).  The  AmAerican  Mission 
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.and  the  British  Syrian  Mission  have  a  church  and  schools 
here.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  terraces  luxuriantly 
planted  with  olives  and  vines.  The  grapes  are  either  converted 
into  raisins  or  into  syrup  {dibs).  Hasbeiya  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Baal  Gad}  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  Hermon 
(Josh.  xi.  17,  etc.).  The  castle  was  once  occupied  by  the 
Druze  Emirs  of  the  Shihab  family.  The  numerous  bitumen 
pits  in  the  environs  of  Hasbeiya  are  let  by  government.  Near 
the  source  of  the  Hasbani ,  \  hr.  to  the  N.  the  ground  is 
partly  of  volcanic  nature. 

The  Wadi  et-T eim  has  always  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  Druzes,  as  their  founder,  ed-Darazi,  is  said  to  have  lived 
here.  About  20  min.  above  Hasbeiya  is  the  Khalwet  el-Biyad , 
a  central  shrine  of  these  people. 

Beyond  Hasbeiya  the  road  crosses  a  small  valley  to  the 
'N.  by  a  bridge,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (1/4  hr.).  It 
then  leads  to  (1  hr.)  Mhnis,  and  (3/4  hr.)  Kufeir  (with  a 
“khalwelh,”  or  'Druze  chapel).  In  20  min.  it  reaches  the  top 
of  the  hill,  which  it  follows  to  the  right.  To  the  left  below 
is  seen  the  Wadi  et-Teim  (40  min.).  We  then  descend  (25 
min.),  leaving  Es-Sefinek  on  the  right,  and  enter  the  mountains 
towards  the  E.,  in  the  direction  of  Beit  Lay  a  (1  hr.). 

About  40  min.  to  the  S.  of  Beit  Laya  lies  ’ Ain*  Harsha,  20  min. 
above  which  stands  one  of  the  best  preserved  temples  of  the  Hermon 
district.  It  is  “in  antis,”  facing  the  E.,  39  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide,  and  19^  ft. 
high  from  platform  to  cornice.  The  pronaos  is  8ft.  by  1 9Aft. ,  and  the 
cella  26ft.  by  17ft.  The  W.  side  of  the  cella  is  4Jft.  higher  than  the 
others.  There  are  four  pedestals  with  columns  built  into  the  walls.  The 
bases  of  these  are  Attic,  the  capitals  Ionic.  Above  is  a  cornice  running 
round  the  wall  of  the  cella;  on  each  side  are  two  lions’  heads  with  a 
tiger’s  head  between  them.  The  roof  of  the  temple  has  fallen  in.  The 
building  stands  on  a  basement  which  is  ft.  high  on  the  W.  side.  It 
possesses  a  beautifully  enriched  gate,  On  one  side  of  which  is  a  niche. 
In  the  tvmpanum  at  the  W.  end  is  a  relief-bust  of  a  goddess  with  two 
small  horns.. 

To  the  N.  of  Beit  Laya  we  next  reach  (§  hr.)  Bheiyifeh, 
and  (3^  min.,  bad  road): — 

Rasheiya.  The  small  town  (4,101  ft.  Telegraph 
Office )  has  about  3,000  inhab.,  including  a  few  Protestants, 
and  rises  in  terraces  on  a  steep  slope  in  the  midst  of  orchards. 
J'owards  the  S.,  above  the  lofty  castle,  Hermon  rears  its 
majestic  head. 

Mount  Hermon  (Jebel  esh-Sheikh)_ 

The  ascent  of  Hermon  cannot  well  be  undertaken  before  May. 
The  expedition  requires  a  whole  day  (ascent  7  hrs.,  descent  5  hrs.)  and 
is  very  fatiguing.  The  start  should  be  made  before  sunrise.  The  usual 
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starting  points  are  Hasbeiya  and  Rasheiya.  A  guide  is  necessary.  Pro- 
visions  and  water  should  not  be  forgotten.  Those  who  intend  to  spend 
the  night  in  a  tent  on  the  top  should  see  on  the  previous  day  that  the 
horses  and  their  gear  are  fit  for  this  unusually  rough  work,  and  that  they 
are  thoroughly  well  fed  and  rested.  Luggage  should  be  sent  to  the 
place  to  which  the  descent  is  to  be  made. 

In  Arabic  Mt.  Hermon  is  called  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  i.e.,  “Mountain 
of  the  White  Haired,”  or  Jebel  et-Telf,  “Snow  Mountain.”  The  As¬ 
syrians  called  Hermon  “Saniru,”  a  name  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament 
under  the  form  of  Shenir  (Deut.  iii.  9),  which,  like  the  Sidonian  name 
Sirion  (ibid),  signifies  “banner.”  As  a  landmark  of  Palestine,  and  indeed 
of  Syria  also,  Mount  Hermon  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  holy  mountain,  and  numerous  ancient  temples  situated  on 
and  near  the  mountain  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  worship.  The 
Hebrews  extolled  its  majestic  height  (Psalm  xxix.  12).  They  valued  it, 
too,  as  a  collector  of  clouds  (Psalm  cxxxiii.  3).  It  extends  from  N.E.  to- 
S.W.  for  about  20  miles.  Its  rock  formation  is  hard  limestone,  covered  at 
places  with  soft  chalk,  while  basalt  makes  its  appearance  in  the  S.  spurs 
and  near  Hasbeiya.  Crystals  of  calcareous  spar  are  occasionally  found. 
Hermon  is  separated  from  Anti-Lebanus  by  a  ravine  on  the  N.  side.  In 
winter  the  mountain  is  covered  with  heavy  masses  of  snow,  and  even  in 
summer  patches  of  snow  are  to  be  found  in  shaded  hollows.  Bears 
(“Ursus  syriacus,”  resembling  the  brown  bear)  are  still  frequently  seen 
on  Mount  Hermon.  Foxes,  wolves,  and  various  kinds  of  game  also 
abound.  The  industrial  crops  are  the  same  as  in  other  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Syria,  and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  which  above  Rasheiya 
ascends  to  a  height  of  4,725ft.,  is  of  considerable  importance.  Above 
the  cultivated  land  are  a  few  thin  and  scattered  roots  of  oaks  ( Quercus 
cenis,  Look  and  Mellul).  About  500  ft.  above  the  vines  begins  an  ex¬ 
tensive  growth  of  tragacanth  bushes  with  prickly  leaves,  and  at  a  height 
of  3,770-5,420  ft.  several  edible  wild  fruits  occur.  The  almond  abounds, 
and  is  the  commonest  tree  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  mountain  at  this  con¬ 
siderable  height,  whence  this  region  is  sometimes  called  ’Akabet  el- 
Loze  (almost  mountain).  There  are  three  kinds  of  almond  trees,  two- 
large  plums,  a  cherry,  and  a  pear.  If  the  exolorer  Droceeds  from 
Rasheiya  in  the  direction  of  Hasbeiya,  through  the  Akabet  el-Jen:na  to  the 
Jebel  Khan,  he  will  meet  with  a  dense  growth  of  two  interesting  conifers, 
viz.,  the  thin-branched  Juniperus  excelsa  M.  Bieb,  or  dwarfed  tree-juniper, 
and  the  Juniperus  drupacea  I^ahill,  a  much  rarer  shrub.  The  latter,  called 
dufran  by  the  Arabs,  beats  berries  as  large  as  plums,  with  blue  down  on 
them.  Above  this  scattered  but  very  interesting  growth  of  trees  we  find 
a  poor  but  insignificant  growth  of  prickly  and  other  shrubs,  all  belonging 
to  the  flora  of  the  Oriental  steppes;  some  of  them,  however,  are  peculiar 
to  this  region,  as  Astragalus  Acantholimon,  Cousinia,  and  others.  Near 
the  snow  fields  occur  also  the  Ranunculus  demiassus.  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  greener  than  the  others,  occur  large  patches  of  the 
large  umbelliferous  sukeran,  a  kind  of  ferula. 

From  Hasbeiya  we  ascend  the  opposie  slope  of  the 
valley  to  (§  hr.)  ’ Ain  Kanya  and  (1/4  hr.)  Shuweiya ,  and  reach 
(1/4  hr.)  the  watershed  between  the  wooded  Wadi  Beni  Hassan 
on  the  left  and  the  Wadi  el-Hibbariyeh  on  the  right.  Passing 
the  ruins  of  Khirbet  Shuweiya,  we  reach  (1/ 4  hr.),  on  the  left,, 
the  Mugharet  Shuweiya,  or  ancient  tomb-caverns  of  Shuweiya. 
The  ascent  of  the  height,  which  conceals  Mt.  Hermon  from. 
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view,  is  fatiguing.  Beyond  it  we  enter  the  Wadi  ’ Ain  ’ Ata, 
and  now  see  the  summit  of  the  mountain  before  us.  In  3  hrs. 
we  reach  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and  follow  it  towards  the 
N.  to  the  (1^  hr.)  barren  summit. 

Mount  Hermon,  which  is  possibly  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord  (Matt.  xvi.  13,  Mark  viii.  27, 
Luke  ix.  18),  culminates  in  three  peaks,  consisting  partly  of 
rubble ;  the  northern  and  southern,  about  500  paces  apart,  are 
each  about  9,050  ft.  in  height;  the  eastern,  about  100  ft.  lower, 
is  separated  from  the  others  by  a  small  valley,  and  is  700 
paces  distant  from  them.  On  the  peak  are  some  ruins  (called 
Kasr  ’ Antar ,  probably  belonging  to  a  temple  which  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  (4th  cent.  A.D.).  On  the  summit  is 
a  hollow,  bounded  by  an  oval  enclosure  of  stones  which  are 
placed  close  together.  The  well-hewn  blocks  are  inserted  in 
the  uneven  surface  of  rubble  or  rock.  To  the  S.  of  this 
illiptical  enclosure  stood  a  building,  now  entirely  destroyed, 
which  was  probably  a  sacellum  (a  small  sanctuary  without  a 
roof).  The  rock  which  formed  the  foundation  has  been  hewn 
for  the  purpose.  To'  the  N.E.  is  a  rock-cavern  with  traces  of 
columns.  / 

The  view  is  of  vast  extent,  embracing  a  great  part  of 
Syria.  In  the  distance,  to  the  S.,  we  see  the  mountains  of 
’Ajlun  extending  towards  Moab,  then  the  Jordan,  with  the 
lakes  of  Tiberias  and  Huleh,  to  the  W.  of  which  are  Samaria 
and  Galilee  extending  towards  Carmel,  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  from  Carmel  to  Tyre;  next  to  this  part  of  the  land¬ 
scape  rises  the  range  of  Lebanon  in  a  wide  curve  from  Jebel 
er-Rihan  and  Jebel  Keneiseh  to.  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Sanin  * 
and  the  Makmal  to  the  N. ;  between  these  lies  the  valley  of 
the  Litani,  from  the  Kal’at  esh-Shalcif  upwards,  extending 
far  into  the  plain  of  El-Bika;  we  next  perceive  Anti-Libanus ; 
to  the  N.E.  stretches  the  plain  of  Damascus,  as  far  as  the' 
“meadow  lakes,”  to  the  S.  of  which  rise  Jebel-el-Aswad  and 
Jebel  el-Mani’ ;  next  to  these  is  seen  the  whole  range  of  the 
Hautan,  in  front  of  which  are  El-Lejah  and  Jeidur.  In  the 
foreground,  to  the  W.,  lies  the  Wadi  ’Ain  ’Ata,  to  the  E. 
the  Wadi  ’Ami,  and  the  S.E.  the  Wadi  Shib’a. 

The  descent  may.  be  made  by  the  same  route  or  to* 
Rasheiya/  (4  hrs.,  guide  necessary). 

Another  route  .(guide  necessary)  descends  from  the  summit  to  (4 
hrs.)  Kal’at  Jendel  on  the  E.  side.  This  village  contains  a  ruined  castle, 
and  at  ’Ami,  3  hrs.  to  the  S.S.W.,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  From 
Kal’at  Jendel  the  traveller  may  proceed  to  El-Katana,  near  Damascus,  iir 
about  2\  hrs. 
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From  RashEIYA  to  DAMASCUS,  a.  via  DEIR  El-’AshAIR  (guide 
necessary).  We  first  ride  in  1  hr.  Kajt  Kuk,  situated  at  the  E.  end 
of  a  basin-like  plain,  which  in  winter  forms  a  lake.  The  village  contains 
a  few  relics  of  antiquky,  After  10  min.  we  ascend  a  steep  hill  (E.N.E.), 
on  the  top  of  which  (20  min;)  we  traverse  a  furrowed  plateau.  In  about 
3/4  hr.  more  we  descend  into  the  valley.  After  20  min.  the  valley  turns 
towards  the  N.E.,  and  leads  to  (1  hr.)  Deir  el-’ Ashair,  at  the  E.  end  of 
a  small  plain.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Druzes  and  Christians.  Among 
the  houses  stands  an  ancient  temple,  the  walls  of  which  are  preserved. 
From  Deir  el-’ Ashair  we  descend  to  the  plain  on  the  E.N.E.,  cross 
(hhr.)  a  low  watershed,  and  reach  Hhr.)  Khan  Meithelun,  on  the  post 
road.  Thence  we  proceed  to  (lO^  m.)  El-Hami  and  (6h  m.  farther) 
Damascus. 

b.  Via  EL-KaTANA  (guide  necessary).  We  cross  a  narrow  plateau 
to  the  E.,  obtain  (1/4  hr.)  a  view  of  the  deep  basin  of  the  plain  of  Kafr 
Kuk,  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  ’ Aiha.  To  the  N.  of  the  village  once  stood  a 
temple,  of  which  few  remains  are. left.  After  1  1/4  hr.  (:o  the  N.E.)  we 
come  to  the  top  of  Et-Tughra  (“hollow  way”),  pass  some  ruins,  and  in 
1  1/4  hr.  reach  RakH'LEH.  The  village  stands  in  a  small  plain,  5,010ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  ruins.  Two  temples  once  stood 
here.  The  higher,  si.uated  in  the  village,  is  completely  ruined  (several 
Greek  inscriptions).  The  other,  better  preserved,  is  about  100  paces  below 
the  village,  to  the  N.E.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  temple  faced  Mt. 
Hermon  towards  the  W.  while  the  other  temples  around  the  mountain 
face  the  E.  Outside  the  S.  wall,  near  the  S.E.  corner,  is  a  large  block 
of  stone,  on  which  there  is  a  kind  of  medallion  with  a  face  in  relief, 
surrounded  by  flames  (possibly  the  Sun  God);  to  it  belongs  the  figure  of 
an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  carved  on  a  stone  that  has  been  broken 
away;  the  whole  is  probably  from  the  architrave  of  the  temple.  There 
are  also  a  few  rock-tombs  at  Rakhleh.  From  Raklrleh  to  El-Katana 
(4  hrs.);  thence  to  Damascus. 

About  1  hr.  20  min.  to  the  S.W.  of  Rakleh  are  situated  the  ruins 
of  BURKUSH,  5,200ft  above  the  sea-level.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  them  is  the  skilfullv  executed  substructure  of  a  large  platform,  about 
52^  yds.  long  (from  N.W.  to  S.E.)  and  39  yds.  wide.  On  the  S.  side  the 
wall  has  been  artificiallylevelle  d.  A  large  chamber,  17^  yds.  wide, 
extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  substructure.  Above  it  is  a  series 
of  arches,  of  segment  shape  in  the  inside.  Adjacent  are  several  chambers, 
one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  bath.  A  large  Byzantine 
basilica  seems  once  to  have  stood  on  the  platform,  perhaps  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  edifice.  Many  capitals  of  different  forms  lie  scattered  around. 
About  58  yds.  to  the  N.  of  this  building  are  the  ruins  of  another,  evidently 
once  adapted  for  use  as  a  Christian  Church,  but  the  original  purpose 
of  which  is  unknown.  We  may  now  descend  hence  to  El-Katana  (near 
Damascus)  in  3^  hrs. 


4.  —  RAILWAY  from  BEIRUT  to  DAMASCUS. 

91  m.  Railway  of  the  Societe  Ottomane  des  Chemins  de  fer  de 
Damas,  Hama,  et  Prolongements,  opened  in  1895. 

The  railway  is  a  narrow-gauge  line,  with  20  m.  of 
Abt’s  rack-and-pinion  system  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
■  first  30  m. 
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The  line  at  first  skirts  the  sea-coast  and  then  turns 
inland  towards  the  main  railway  station.  It  is  next  carried 
across  the  Tripoli  road  by  a  viacjuct,  then  turns  towards  {he 
S.  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Nahr  Beirut . 

At  Rustem  Pasha’s  Garden  it  crosses  the  carriage-road 
to  Damascus  and  proceeds  to  the  S.  on  a  level  course  to  (4J  m.) 
El-Hadet.  Thence  the  line,  turning  to  the  E.,  ascends 
steadily.  5!  m.  Ba  abda  (795  ft. ;  telegraph  office),  formerly 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Governor  .of  the  Lebanon,  who 
occupied  the  old  chateau  of  the  Emir  (good  view),  to  the  W. 
of  the  village  (summer  residence  of  Beit  ed-DIn);  7I  m.  Jemhur. 
Near  (io|  m.)  Areiya  is  a  short  tunnel.  The  line  describes  a 
wide  curve  and  doubles  back  on  its  track  in  a  loop,  affording 
as  the  direction  changes  continuous  pretty  views  of  the  coast 
and  of  the  nearer  and  well-cultivated  Wadi  Shahrur.  13  m. 
Aleih  17  m.  Behamdiin.  From  (19  m.)  Ain  Sofar  (Hot.  d’Ain 
Sofar),  a  health  resort,  a  road  leads  S.,  via  Ain  Zahalteh 
(Victoria  Hotel)  and  El  Bdrukj  to  Beit  El  Din  and  Deir 
el-Kamar . 

To  the  E.  (ride  of  2  hrs.)  is  the  Jebel  Keneiseh  (7,316  ft.); 
we  cross  the  Lebanon  pass  and  ascend  to  the  left  at  the  Khan 
Mishir  (5,060  ft.).  To  the  left  is  the  green  ravine  of  the 
Wadi  Hammana.  Vegetation  gradually  ceases  and  we  enicx 
a  bleak  region.  Between  the  tunnels  of  Mudeirij  (300  yds.) 
and  Baidar  [Khan  Murad  390  yds.)  the  line  reaches  its  highest 
level  (4,880  ft.)  in  Lebanon.  On  the  E.  side  we  descend  to 
(27!  m.)  El-Mreijdt.  We  enjoy  fine  views  of  the  jebel 
Keneiseh  (see  above)  on  the  left,  and  of  the  Jebel  El-Baruk 
(4,823  ft.)  on  the  right.  29  m.  El-J edideh  (/’ ditah)~Shtdra; 
32!  m.  Saiyid-N ayil  {Said-N eil). 

35  m.  El-MyJllaka  (telegraph  office)  a  considerable 
Christian  village  containing  a  school  and  station  of  jthe 
British  Mission  and  a  Jesuit  settlement. 


To  the  N.W.  of  El  Mu’allaka  and  separated  from  it  by  a  road  only 
lies  Zahleh  (3100-  ft.;  Hotel  Centrale,  near  the  bridge,  an  Arab  Iocanda 
offering  fair  accommodation,  Telegraph  Office),  a  Christian  town  with 
15,000  inhabit.,  schools  of  the  British  Syrian  Mission,  a  Jesuit  monastery 
and  church,  and  numerous  other  churches.  Zahleh  belongs  t'o  the  district 
of  Lebanon,  while  Mu’allaka  is  in  the  villayet  of  Syria/  The  little  town 
nestles  among  woods,  and  winds  along  both  banks  of  the  brook  El-Barduni, 
which  descends  through  a  ravine  from  the  Sannirt.  It  possesses  numerous  in¬ 
dustries,  and  much  wine  is  grown  here.  In  1860  the  inhabitants  suffered 
much,  when  the  Druzes  took  the  town. 

From  Zahleh  travellers  may  undertake  the  ascent  of  the  Sanntn 
with  good  guides;  the  ascent  is  steep  and  precipitous. 
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Beyond  El-Mu’allaka  the  line  turns  to  the  E.  and  tra¬ 
verses  El-Bika  (“  lowland  a  broad  valley,  resembling  a 
tableland,  between  Lebanon 'and  Anti-Libanus.  Towards  the 
S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  spurs  of  the  Toviat  Niha  (“twins  of 
Niha;’),  through  the  rocks  of  which  the  Nahr  el-Litani  forces 
its  way  ffith  difficulty.  The  valley  was  anciently  called  Coele- 
.  Syria  (hollow  Syria),  a  name  which,  however,  is  generally  used 
by  classical  authors  to  designate  a  wider  district.  The  Bika 
is  much  less  richly  cultivated  now  than  in  ancient  times.  The 
train  crosses  the  Nahr  el  Litani. 

41  m.  Reyak  or  Rayak  (buffet),  where  a  halt  of  \  hr.  is 
made.  Railway  hence  to  Ba’albek  and  Aleppo.  The  line 
enters  the  Anti-Libanus  and  follows  the  narrow  ravine  of  the 
Wadi  Y  ahfuleh — 48!  m.  Y  ahfuleh.  The  valley  is  covered 
with  oaks,  plane-trees,  and  wild  rose-bushes,  and  its  sides 
rise  sheer  on  each  side.  The  train  runs  to  the  S.E.  to  the 
bridge  Jisr  er-Rumman&h  (4335  ft.),  then  runs  to  the  S.W., 
and  ascends  between  the  two  chains  of  the  Anti-Libanus  to 
(54  m.)  Sarghaya  ( Zerghaya )  on  the  watershed.  This  is  the 
highest  point  (4610  ft.)  attained  by  the  line  in  the  Anti-Libanus, 
and  commands  a  fine  mountain-view.  The  railway  descends 
towards  the  S.W.  to: — 

61  m.  Ez-Zebedani  (3871  ft.)  the  capital  of  a  Kaza  and 
the  seat  of  an  Arab  Military  Governor  of  O.E.T.A,  (East), 
situated  in  the  midst  of  exuberant  vegetation.  It  has  6500 
inhab.  (one  half  of  them  Christians)  and  a  Russian  school  for 
boys.  The  apples  of  Ez-Zebedani  are  famous  and  grapes  also 
abound. 

The  railway  now  runs  to  the  S.,  following  the  valley 
of  the  Nahr  Bar  add  through  the  Plain  of  Ez-Zebedani,  which 
stretches  from  N.  to  S.  between  mountains  of  considerable 
height.  The  steep  range  to  the  W.  is  the  Jebel  Ez-Zebedani. 
The  well-watered  plain,  which  was  probably  once  a  large  lake, 
is  nearly  3  m.  broad.  Its  N.  end  is  covered  wtih  apple,  apricot, 
and  walnut  trees,  poplars,  etc.,  and  many  of  the  gardens  are 
enclosed  by  green  hedges. 

The  S.  part  of  the  plain  is  carefully  cultivated.  After 
crossing  the  Barada,  the  train  passes  El-Tekkiyeh  (with  the 
•  electric  power-house  for  Damascus),  threads  a  short  tunnel, 
and  reaches — 

y\\  m.  Suk  Wadi  Barada ,  a  village  surrounded  by 
orchards,  and  situated  at  the  outlet  of  a  defile  which  the 
•'Stream  has  formed  for  itself  between  precipitous  cliffs. 

The  village  occupies  hhe  site  of  Abila,  founded  by  Lysa- 
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Bias,  son  of  Ptolemy  Mennaeus,  King  of  Chalcis  (85-40  B.C.) 
and  called  after  him,  “Abila  of  Lysamas.”  The  district  around 
was  called  Abilene ,  and  is  mentioned  in  St.  Luke  III.  1  as 
belonging  to  another  Lysanias.  The  former  was  murdered 
jB.C.  34,  through  the  artifices  of  Cleopatra.  Abilene  afterwards 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Philip ;  then  it  was  governed  by 
Agrippa ;  and  finally  by  Herod  Agrippa,  the  last  of  the 
Herodian  family  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  7,  1).  Abila  became  an  epis¬ 
copal  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  decrees  of  coun¬ 
cils.  An  annual  fair  (Suk)  was  formerly  held  here  at  Easter; 
and  in  634  the  Saracens  of  Damascus  surprised  the  merchants 
at  the  fair  and  stripped .  them  of  everything,  capturing  and 
plundering  the  town  of  Abila.  Hence  has  arisen  its  present 
name,  Suk  Wadi  Barada. 

The  name  of  Abila  is  popularly  derived  from  ‘Abel”,  and  on  the 
hill  to  the  W.  (right)  a  tradition  of  the  16th.  cent,  points  out  the  Nebi 
Habil  as  the  spot  where  Cain  (Kabil)  slew  Habil,  his  brother  (according 
to  the  Koran).  Adjacent  are  the  ruins  of  a  Temple,  about  15  yds.  long 
and  8  3/4  yds  wide. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  temple  is  a  vaulted  tomb  with  steps  in  the 
jock  near  it.  Near  the  bridge,  10  min.  above  the  village,  and  about  100 
ft.  above  the  river,  on  the  left  bank,  is  an  ancient  Road,  13-16  ft.  wide, 
hewn  in  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  300  paces. 

In  places  a  ledge  of  rock  has  been  left  to  form  a  parapet,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  road  were  probably  protected  by  a  wall. 

At  the  N.E.  end  the  road  terminates  at  a  precipice,  whence  it 
was  perhaps  carried  onwards  by  a  viaduct.  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  rock 
tecord  that  this  road  was  constructed  under  the  Emperors  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  (161-180)  and  Lucius  Verus  (co-Emperor  161-169).  A  few  paces  below 
the  road  runs  an  ancient  Aqueduct,  partly  hewn  in  the  rock  and  covered 
with  obliquely  placed  stones.  It  may  be  used  as  means  of  access  to  some 
■of  the  Rock  Tombs. 

Beyond  Suk  Wadi  Barada  the  railway  runs  to  the  S.E. 
to  (74  m.)  Deir  Kanun  and  (765m.)  ?Ain  Fijeh.  The  name 
Fijeh  is  probably  corrupted  from  the  Greek  (spring).  The 
spring  here  is  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Barad  , 
through  not  the  most  distant  from  its  mouth,  as  it  supplies  that 
stream  with  twice  as  much  water  as  it  contains  before  it  is  thus 
augmented.  The  spring  provides  Damascus  with  excellent 
drinking-water. 

Above  the  caverns  containing  the  spring  rises  a  kind  of  platform, 
partly  of  rock  and  partly  of  masonry,  bearing  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple 
Duilt  of  huge  blocks.  A  few  paces  to  the  S.  is  a  vaulted  chamber,  37  -k  ft. 
in  length  and  27  ft.  in  breadth;  of  which  only  the  walls  remain.  Niches 
are  visible  in  the  interior.  In  the  direction  of  the  river  was  once  a  portal. 
The  remains  of  this  venerable  shrine,  which  was  perhaps  dedicated  to  the 
fiver-god,  are  still  enclosed  by  a  grove  of  beautiful  trees. 
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From  ’Ain  Fijeh  the  railway  follows  the  river  to — 

.  81  m.  El  Jndeideh  (/’ deydeh)  and  (83  m.)  El  Hamij 
where  it  once  more  reaches  the  carriage-road.  85  m.  Diimmar, 
a  place  consisting  of  villas.  We  soon  come  in  sight  of  the 
distant  minarets  of  Damascus.  On  the  left  rises  the  Jebel 
Kasyun ,  on  the  right  the  hill. of  Kalabat  el-M ezzeh. 

89^  m.  Dwnmar  Beramkeh ,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city, 
where  most  travelers  alighht.  The  train  goes  on,  skirting  the 
city  to  the  91  m.)  main  station  of  Damascus  Meidan. 


5.—  FROM  DAMASCUS  TO  BA’ALBEK. 

(<?).  Railway  via  Reyak  (64  4/2  m.) 

From  Damascus  to  (48J  m.)  Reyak.  Carriages  are 
changed  here  as  the  gauge  is  different.  The  railway  traverses 
the  well-cultivated  but  tninly-peopled,  of  Coelesyria  plain  or 
the  Bika,  keeping  near  its  E.  margin.  On  the  W.  margin  of 
the  plain  we  see  the  following  villages,  reckoning  from 
Mu’allalca-Zaleh  towards  the  N. ;  Kerak  Nuh,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  “Prophet  Noah’’  (100  ft.  in  length)  is  shown;  Ablahj 
a  small  Christian  village  in  a  depression;  then  T emnin  et- 
T ahta  (the  lower)  and  the  T emnin  el-F oka  (the  upper),  near 
which  are  200  tomb-chambers  with  entrances  in  the  Phoenician 
style.  On  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  are  Zerin, 

7  areiyaj  and  Beritan  (probably  the  ancient  perothai ;  (2nd 
Sam.  viii.  8.  Ezek.  xlvii.  116) — 8  m.  (from  Reyak)  Talia.  The 
village  lies  some  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  station.  The  line 
now  approaches  the  W.  side  of  the  plain,  passes  near  Tal- 
liya  (left),  and  crosses  the  old  road.  Adjacent,  to  the  left, 
lies  Mejdelun.  Beyond  '(145  m.)  Duris}  to  the  right  lies 
Knbbet  Duris,  a  modern  well  buijt  of  ancient  materials,  with 

8  beautiful  granite  columns,  over  which  an  architrave  has 
ignorantly  been  placed.  More  in  the  background  are  seen 
the  stone  quariies  of  Ba’albek,  and  the  town  itself,  with  the 
great  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

16  m.  Ba’albek  the  railway  station  lies  3/4  m.  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  town,  journey  thence  to  Homs  and  Hama. 

(, b ).  Bridle  Route  via  Ez-Zebedani. 

13  1/4  hrs.  To  Ez-Zebedani  (night-quarters)  6  3/4  hrs. 
thence  to  Ba'albek  6\  hrs.  Tents  necessary  if  ladies  are  of 
the  party.  Those  who  travel  with  tents  may  spend  a  night 
at  ’Ain  Fijeh  and  another  in  Sarghdya ,  and  may  take  the 
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route  to  ’Ain  Fijeh  by  Es-Salehiyeh  and  the  Jebel  Kasyun.. 
Travellers  may  also  go  by  railway  to  Ez-Zebedani  or  Tah- 
fufeh,  sending  the  horses  in  advance  the  day  before,  and  ride 
thence  in  one  day  to  Ba’albek. 

DAMASCUS.  We  follow  the  diligence  road  to  (i  hr.), 
Dummar.  Here  we  leave  the  road  and  turn  to  the  right,  past 
some  white  limestone  hills  (3/4  hr.)  We  ride  for  an  hour 
across  the  barren  plain  of  Es-Sahra,  descend  a  small  culti¬ 
vated  valley  to  the  left,  pass  El-Ashrafiyeh 1  and  reach  (25, 
min.)  BESSIMA,  in  the  valley  of  the  Barada.  A  curious  rocky 
passage  which  connects  Bessima  with  the  El-Ashrafiyeh  was 
probably  once  a  channe  to  conduct  the  pure  water  of  the  Fijeh, 
spring  to  aDmascus.  It  is  on  an  average  2  ft.  8  in  wide,, 
but  varies  in  height,  and  the  roof  has  been  broken  away  at 
pieces  at  places;  at  other  places  there  are  open  galleries 
affording  an  outlook  towards  the  valley.  Ascending  the  nar¬ 
row  valley,  we  reach  hr.)  the  village  and  (5  min.  later) 
the  spring  of  ’Ain  Fijeh.  The  path  continues  to  ascend  the 
valley,  following  the  windings  of  the  brook  between  barren 
cliffs,  800-1000  feet  high.  We  pass  (25  min.)  Deir  Muherrin 
and  (1/4  hr.)  Kafr  Ez-Zeit  (oil-village). 

We  next  perceive  (10  min.)  Deir  Kanun  opposite  to  us, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  pass  (1/4  hr.)  El-Huseiniyeh y 
and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  Kafr  El-Awamid ,  on  an  eminence  near 
which  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  Greek  temple,  consisting  of 
fragments  of  columns,  of  capitals,  and  of  a  pediment.  Beyond 
this  we  cross  the  river  by  a  bridge.  On  the  right,  below  us, 
after  25  min.,  we  perceive  the  Suk  Wadi  Barada.  About  10 
min.  above  the  village  we  cross  the  stream  by  another  bridge 
and  follow  the  left  bank.  After  20  min.  the  valley  expands' 
into  a  small  plain  where  the  brook  forms  a  waterfall. 

A  little  above  the  fall  are  remains  of  an  old  bridge. 
The  stream  is  here  augmented  by  the  discharge  of  the  Wadi 
El  Karn ?  coming  from  the  S.W.  Ascending,  we  ride  round 
the  hill  to  the  right  and  suddenly  come  upon  the  fylain  of 
Ez-Zebedani .  Traversing  the  plain,  in  2  hrs.  20  min.  more 
we  reach  the  village  of  Ez-Zebedani. 

Thence  the  road  ascends  the  valley.  The  spring  of 
’Ain  Hawar}  with  the  village  of  that  name,  remains  on  the 
right  (ihr.);  we  then  cross  the  watershed  and  arrive  (1  hr.) 
at  the  village  of Sarghdyd.  On  the  spur  of  the  hill  to  the  E. 
some  rock-tombs  are  visible.  The  tombs  contain  six  arches 
with  niches  for  the  sarcophagi.  Near  the  tombs  is  a  marble 
column  with  a  Greek  dedication.  Beyond  the  rock  are  slight 
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remains  of  a  village.  Near  a  large  oak  are  several  other 
rock-tombs. 

After  20  min.  we  descend  from  Sarghaya  to  the  Wadi 
Yahfufek ,  where  the  brook  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  called  Jisr 
Er-Rummaneh .  We  descend  the  valley  on  its  right  bank, 
after  16  min.  cross  the  brook  again }  and  after  14  min.  cross 
a  third  bridge.  The  village  of  Yahfufeh  lies  *a  little  lower 
down,  on  the  left.  We  now  ascend  the  hill,  disregarding  a 
path  to  the  left.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  (23  min.)  is  revealed 
.a  beautiful  view  of  Lebanon  and  the  plain  of  El  Bika.  A 
village,  En-N ebi  Shit  (Seth  ?)  with  the  conspicuous  Makam  of 
the  Prophet,  remains  to  the  left.  The  route,  pursues  a  straight 
direction  ?  passing  many  cross-paths.  After  1  1/4  hr.  we  see 
the  village  of  Khortdneh  below  us  on  the  left,  and  we  ride 
through  the  deep  Wadi  El-Tayyibeh ,  in  35  min.  more  avoid  a 
path  to  the  right,  and  reach  (10  min.)  the  village  of  'Ain 
Berddi ?  beyond  which  (4  min.)  we  soon  perceive  the  gardens 
of  Ba’albek  and  its  acropolis.  In  11  min.  .we  reach  a  broad 
road  coming  from  the  left,  and  in  7  min.  more  the  first  houses 
of  the  village. 

From  Damas,;  to  Ez-Zebedani  via  Kelbu^-,  hrs. 
Starting  from  the  Bab  Tuma,  we  follow  the  Aleppo  road  and 
diverge  from  it  to  the  left  after  11  min.  In  40  min.  we  reach 
the  village  of  Bcrzeh.  A  Moslem  legend  makes  this  the 
birthplace  of  Abraham,  or  at  least  the  point  to  which  he  and 
his  servants  penetrated  in  this  direction  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  Here 
we  turn  to  the  left  and  thread  a  long  and  narrow  gorge,  and 
1/2  hr.)  cross  a  bridge.  We  see  the  village  of  Ma'raba  on  the 
hill  to  the  left.  Ascending  the  course  of  the  principal  stream 
we  reach  'Ain  es-Sdhib  (2  1/4  hrs.  from  Berzeh)  and  (40 
min.)  Helbun. 

Helbun.  Ezekiel  mentions  Helbun  as  the  place  whence 
Tyre  obtained  her  wine  through  the  agency  of  the  merchants 
of  Damascus.  Its  wine  is  also^  mentioned  in  Assyrian  chron¬ 
icles  of  the  time  of  Nebuchadrezzar  II.  (604-561  B.C.),  and 
this  appears  to  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo(  and 
Athenaeus)  that  the  Kings  of  Persia  imported  their  wine  from 
Chalybon.  The  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  the  valley  being  bounded  by  vast  slopes  of  fine 
chalky  rubble.  Some  of  these  are  still  covered  wuth  vines, but  the 
grapes  are  now  all  dried  tO'  form  raisins.  Fragments  of 
columns  and  ancient  hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  houses 
and  garden  walls.  The  mosque  in  the  midde  of  the  village 
is  recognisable  by  its  old  tower;  in  front  of  it  is  a  kind  of 
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.•colonnade,  wih  columns  composed  of  numerous  fragments  of 
stone.  A  copious  spring  wells  forth  below  the  mosque. 

Beyond  Helbun  the  path  ascends  the  left  side  of  the 
valley.  After  22  min.  we  descend  to  the  abundant  spring 
*  Ain  F  akhukh  (4  min.).  Our.  route  follows  the  main  valley 
.traverses  plantations  of  sumach  ( Rhus  coriaria ),  and  reaches 
(26  min.)  a  bifurcation,  where  we  ascend  to  the  right.  After 
43  min.  we  obtain  a  survey  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  in 
1 7  min.  descend  into  the  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  (26mm.).  The  road  again  ascends  to  the  right  ^nd 
reaches  (24  min.)  a  small  table-land.  After  17  min.  we 
descend  to  the  village  of  Bludan  (4845  ft.  above  the  sea-level) 
where  we  reach  Ez-Zcbedani  in  40  min.  Thence  to  Baalbek. 

Ba’albek.  The  railway  station  lies  10  min.  to  the  W.  of  the  town. 

Hotel  Allemand  (landlord,  Zaph,  a  German);  Grand  Hotel  de 
Palmyre  (landlord,  Mimikaki,  a  Greek);  Grand  New  Hotel  (landlord,  An¬ 
toine  Arbeed);  Hot.  Victoria  (landlord.  Skander  Kurbash). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 

Ba’albek  (3840  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  Greek  Heliopolis , 
lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley  of  Litani}  which  is  here  very 
fertile.  Not  far  distant  is  the  watershed  between  this  river 
and  the  El  A  si  (Orontes).  The  town,  which  is  the  seat  of  a 
Military  Governor,  contains  about  5,200  inhab.  (2/5  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  2/5  Metawileh,  1/5  Christians),  and  2  Greek  and  two 
Maronite  monasteries  The.  British  Syrian  Mission  has  a  girls’ 
school  in  a  handsome  building;  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  also 
have  a  girls’  school. 

The  origin  of  the  town  is  unknown,  but  the  name  appears  to  imply 
that  it  was  the  local  sanctuary  of  Baal  for  the  Bika,  or  Coelesvria,  as 
on  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions  we  find  the  name  oFBalbiki. 
The  Greeks,  who  identified  Ba’al  with  the  son-god  Helios,  translated  Bal- 
biki  into  Heliopolis,  and  the  Romans  in  their  turn  spoke  of  Jupiter  of 
Heliopolis.  This  god  was  represented  as  a  beardless  young  man  clad  in 
a  kind  of  cuirass,  accompanied  by  two  bulls,  and  holding  a  whip  in  his 
right  hand  and  a  thunderbolt  and  ears  of  corn  in  his  left.  Mercury  and 
Venus  were  likewise  worshipped  here.  The  Emperor  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  brought  Roman  colonists  into  the  town,  and  coins  of  Heliopolis  show 
that  the  town  was  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as  the  first  century.  The 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161)  began  the  building  of  a  magnificent 
temple  to  the  three  divinities  of  the  town,  and  the  work  was  -carried  on 
by  his  successors  and  finished  by  the  Emperor  Carcalla  (211-217).  A 
temple  was  also  erected  to  Bacchus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
the  young  High  Priest  of  Baal  at  Ba’albek,  Heliogabalus,  was  made  Ro¬ 
man  Emperor  (218-222)  by  the  influence  of  his  grand  mother  Julia  Maesa, 
who  asserted  that  he  was  the  son  of  Caracalla.  His  reign,  which  was  cha¬ 
racterised  by  unusual  eccentricity,  was  ended  by  his  assassination.  The 
worship  of  Venus  was  suppressed  by  Constantine  the  Great  (306-337).  The 
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Emperor  Theodosius  (379-395)  destroyed  the  great  temple,  which  had 
already  been  much  damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  built  a  church  opposite 
the  facade  of  the  old  building.  Both  before  and  after  Constantine  the 
Christians  were  persecuted  at  Heliopolis.  At  a  later  period  bishops  of  He¬ 
liopolis  are  mentioned.  In  634  A.D.  Ba’albek  was  conquered  by  Abu 
U’beida  on  his  march  from  Damascus  to  Homs.  The  Arabs  converted  the 
acropolis,  the  erection  of  which  they  attributed  to  Solomon,  into  a  citadel 
at  an  early  period.  As  a  fortress  it  was  important  in  the  wars  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  1  139  the  town  and  castle  were  captured  by  Zanki,  Emir 
of  Aleppo  and  Mosul  (1127-1146)  who  flayed  the  Governor  alive  and  cru¬ 
cified  most  of  the  garrison.  The  town  was  then  given  to  Ayyub  ibn  Shadi 
(d.  1173),  the  father  of  the  famous  Saladin.  For  some  time  this  Emirate 
was  useful  to  Sultans  of  Damascus  of  the  House  of  Ayyub  as  a  place  to/ 
which  they  might  retire  after  being  deposed  from  the  throne  of  the  larger 
city.  In  1260  Ba’albek  was  destroyed  by  Hulagu,  and  it  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  Timur. 

The  •  ancient  ACROPOLIS  of  Ba’albek,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  running  from  W.  to  E.,  rises  to  the  W.  of  the 
little  town.  It  is  covered  by  the  remains  of  the  two  temples, 
of  tne  2nd.  cent.  A.D.,  which  are  erected  upon  massive  sub¬ 
structions  and  were  preceded  by  courts. 

Erection  of  the  temple,  see  above.  Coins  of  the  Emperor  Septimus 
Severus  (193-211)  show  the  outlines  of  these  two  temples,  as  do  also  coins. 
of  later  date;  but  it  is  unknown  whether  the  larger  was  ever  finished.  From 
the  votive  inscriptions  of  Antoninus  Pius  it  would  appear  that  the  larger 
temple  was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis;  the  smaller  was  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  Both  temples  most  probably  date  from  the  same  period. 
The  Arabs  converted  them  into  a  fortress.  They  afterwards  fell  into  ruin. 
In  the  middle  of  the  16  cent,  the  ruins  of  Ba’albek  were  rediscovered  by 
Europeans,  buc  they  have  again  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  that  of  1759.  Various  interesting  details  were  brought  to 
light  by  the  German  excavations  of  1900-1904,  while  portions  in  danger 
of  falling  were  restored. 

The  Entrance  (tickets  20  P.T.  each)  is  at  the  E.  side. 
The  broad  flight  of  steps  which  formerly  here  led  up  to  the- 
Propylsea  is  now  represented  by  a  narrow  modern  staircase, 
erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Emperor  William  II. 
among  the  luxuriant  fruit-trees. 

The  Propylsea  stand  about  1  ft.  above  the  adjoining', 
orchard,  on  a  platform  supported  by  a  large  vault.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  portico,  ca.  66  yards,  in  length  and  13  yds.  in  width, 
flanked  by  two  towers.  In  front  the  portico  had  twelve- 
columns,-  the  bases  of  which  are  still  preserved.  Three  of 
these  bear  Latin  inscriptions  to  the  effect  that  the  temple  was 
erected  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Caracalla,  and  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  “great  gods”  of  Heliopolis.  The  tower  are  en¬ 
riched  externally  by  a  moulding  running  round  them  at  the 
same  height  as  that  of  the  portico.  The  lower  storey  of  the 
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'N.  tower  is  alone  ancient;  the  upper  story  was  added  by  the 
Arabs.  Doors  led  from  the  vestibule  into  a  chamber  in  the 
interior  of  the  tower.  The  back  wall  of  this  chamber  was 
embellished  with  niches  flanked  by  Corinthian  columns,  a 
Style  of  decoration  which  constantly  recurs  in  the  building, 

.  specially  in  the  exedrae  of  the  Court  of  the  Altar. 

A  lofty  doorway  and  two  smaller  side  walls  lead  from 
,the  Propylaea  into  the  hexagonal  FORECOURT,  which  is  about 
,65  yards  deep,  and  from  angle  to  angle  about  83  yds.  wide. 
It  was  surrounded  with  colonnades,  the  floors  of  which  were 
;oaved  with  simple  mosaic.  On  four  sides,  there  were  origin¬ 
ally  square  exedrae ,  or  lateral  chambers  in  front  of  each  of 
-which  stood  four  columns.  Between  these  exedrae,  lay  smaller 
chambers  of  irregular  shape.  The  Arabs  converted 
these  exedrae,  with  the  exception  of  that  to 
-the  N.W.,  into  fortifications,  and  used  the  windows  as  loop¬ 
-holes  for  their  guns.  In  the  space  adjoining  the  door  leading 
to  the  Court  of  the  Altar,  we  observe  a  representation  of 
Jupiter  Heliopolitanus,  taken  from  a  small  round  temple  to 
The  E.  of  Ba’albek. 

A  threefold  portal  led  from  the  hexagon  into  the  large 
and  handsome  Court  of  the  Altar.  The  smaller  N.  portal 
only  is  preserved  (on  the  right).  This  court,  which  is  about 
147  yards,  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  123  yds.  wide,  was  also 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  colonnades  of  polished  granite 
columns.  Of  these  columns  there  were  once  eighty-four. 
Bases  of  columns,  Corinthian  capitals,  fragments  of  the  entab¬ 
lature,  and  a  monolithic  shaft  25  1/2  ft.  in  length  still  lie 
•among  the  ruins.  On  both  sides  of  the  court  and  at  the  E. 
end  are  exedrae  three  of  those  on  each  side  are  square;  and 
Two  semi-circular,  while  at  the  E.  end  there  is  a  square 
.chamber  on  each  side  of  the  portal.  The  mural  decoration  is 
very  elaborate,  especially  in  the  semi-circular  exedrae,  where 
•the  wall  surfaces  are  articulated  by  Corinthian  pilasters  with 
•rich  capitals.  The  lower  parts  of  the  field  thus  formed 
contain  large  niches  for  statues,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
•shell,  sometimes  semi-circular  with  a  curved  entablature. 
Above  each  niche  is  an  aedicula  with  a  pointed  pediment,  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  flat  wall  and  also  used  as  the  support  of  a 
•statute.  The  narrow  wall-spaces  between  the  exedrae  are  also 
■adorned  with  niches  for  statues,  above  each  of  which  is  an 
- aedicula  between  two  Corinthian  pillars.  The  decoration  of 
•the  square  exedrae  is  somewhat  less  elaborate.  The  place 
•of  the  lower  niches  is  taken  by  a  row  of  aediculae  with  a 
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straight  entablature;  the  pediments  of  the  upper  aediculae  are 
alternately  pointed  and  round.  There  are  no  pilasters  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  exedrae  were  all  covered,  and  in  some  of 
them  interesting  remains  of  the  moulding  of  the  ceiling  are 
extant.  The  exedrae  were  intended  for  the  use  of  visitors, 
who  (e.g.)  took  shelter  here  in  bad  weather. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  court,  in  front  of  the  large 

flight  of  steps  ascending  on  the  W.  to  the  great  temple,  stood 

the  colossal  Altar,  one.  half  of  which,  with  the  steps  which 
the  priests  ascended  at  the  time  of  sacrifice,  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  excavations.  The  other  half  was  destroyed  during 
the  erection  of  the  Basilica  (see  below).  To  the  N.  and  S. 
of  this  were  two  oblong  basins  for  lustration,  part  of  the 
kern  of  which,  with  beautiful  reliefs  of  festoons,  heads,  sea- 
lions,  and  the  like  has  been  preserved..  Immediately  above 
the  altar,  a  Basilica  was  built  at  a  later  date  by  Theodosius,  . 
and  remains  of  it  are  plainly  visible.  This  church  was  cons¬ 
tructed  originally  with  its  front  toward  the  W-,  but  at 

some  later  alteration  it  was  made  to  face  the  E.  On  the  W. 

it  is  terminated  by  a  thick  rectilineal  wall ;  thus  the  three 
apses  were  not  visible  from  without.  They  stand  on  the 
exact  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  temple  steps,  which  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  building.  To  the  S.  of 
the  basilica  lay  a  Basin  surrounded  with  vaulted  corridors,  . 
probably  belonging  to  a  bath  connected  with  the  church.  This 
was  built  over  the  ancient  basin  of  lustration,  which  has  in 
consequence  been  partly  destroyed. 

The  Great  Temple  itself  was  consecrated  to  all  the  gods 
of  Heliopolis,  or,  according  to  a  later  statement,  to  Jupito 
it  was  also  known  as  the  Trilithon  Temple.  Few  remains 
or  it  are  now  extant.  The  six  huge  columns  of  the  Peristyle , 
over  60  ft.  in  height,  are  visible  to  the  traveller  long  before 
he  reaches  Ba’albek.  The  yellowish  stone  of  which  they  are 
composed  looks  particularly  handsome  by  evening  light.  The 
columns  which  do  not  taper,  have  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
architrave  is  in  three  sections.  Above  it  is  a  frieze  with  a  close 
row  of  corbels,  which  appear  to  have  borne  small  lions.  Still 
higher  is  tooth  moulding,  then  Corinthian  corbels,  and  still 
higher  a  cornice,  in  all  17  ft.  high.  The  smooth  shafts  are  7 
t/2  ft.  in  diameter  and  consist  of  three  pieces  held  together 
with  iron.  The  Turks  have  barbarously  made  incisions  in 
several  places,  in  order  to  remove  the  iron  cramps.  The 
peristyle,  of  which  these  six  columns  formed  part,  had  19 
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columns  on  each  side  and  10  at  each  end,  and  many  of  these 
r. ow  lie  scattered  around. 

Proceeding  towards  the  S.E.  from  the  six  columns,  we 
reach  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This, 
temple  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  antique 
buildings  in  Syria.  It  stands  on  a  stylobate  of  its  own,  lower 
than  the  larger  temple,  and  quite  unconnected  with  it.  It 
has  no  court,  but  was  approa'ched  from  the  E.  by  a  stair,  now 
partly  hidden  by  the  Arab  wall,  ascending  in  three  sections 
direct  to  the  portal. 

The  Peristyle  }  partly  preserved,  had  fifteen  columns  on 
each  side,  and  eight  at  the  W.  end.  The  columns  and  the  wall 
of  the  cella  are  10ft.  apart.  The  columns,  including  the 
Corinthian  capitals,  are  525  ft.  in  heightfi  and  bear  a  lofty 
entablature  with  a  handsome  double  frieze. 

The  entablature  is  connected  with  the  cella  by  huge 
slaps  of  stone,  Minch  form  a  very  elaborately  executed  cof¬ 
fered  ceiling,  consisting  of  hexagons,  rhomboids,  and  triangles 
with  central  ornaments,  while  the  intervening  spaces  are 
filled  with  busts  of  emperors  and  gods  relieved  by  foliage, 
which  have,  however  been  terribly  mutilated  by  Moslem  bar¬ 
barism.  The.  leaf-work  is  beautifully  executed,  recalling  the 
Byzantine  style  in  its  treatment.  'Four  connected  columns, 
are  preserved  on  the  S.  side,  but  of  the  others  the  bases  only 
are  left,  most  of  the  shafts  having  been  thrown  down  from 
the  platform.  Here,  too,  the  Turks  have  destroyed  the  shafts 
and  bases  of  the  columns,  in  order  to  extract  the  iron.  On 
the  W.  side  three  columns  are  still  upright,  and  connected 
with  each  other;  of  the  others  fragments  alone  remain.  Huge 
masses  of  the  copper  ceiling  have  fallen  in,  one  of  the 
finest  fragments  being  a  female  bust  surrounded  by  five  other 
busts.  The  peristyle  on  the  end  side  is  almost  entirely  pre¬ 
served.  Its  ceiling  consists  of  thirteen  more  or  less  damaged 
sections  with  fine  busts. 

The  flight  of  steps  at  the  E.  end  leads  to  a  Vestibule. 
In  front  is  a  row  of  8  columns  with  smooth  shafts,  behind 
which  is  a  second  row  of  six  columns,  flanked  by  two  of  the 
smooth  columns  of  the  peristyle.  This  second  row,  with 
the  projecting  walls  of  the  cella  (antae),  before  each  of  which 
stood  another  fluted  column,  formed  the  actual  vestibule.  Tra¬ 
versing  the  portico,  we  come  to  the  very  elaborately  executed 
Portal  of  the  temple,  the  gem  of  the  structure.  The  door¬ 
posts  are  lavishly  enriched  with  wines,  garlands,  and  other 
symbols  of  Bacchus;  to  the  left,  at  the  base,  the  youthful  god  is 
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represented  suckled  by  a  nymph,  while  above  are  Pan,  satyrs 
and  bacchantes.  The  lintel  consists  of  three  stones.  On  its 
lower  side  is  a  figure  of  an  eagle  holding  in  its  claws  the 
caduceus  and  in  its  beak  long  garlands,  the  ends  of  which  are 
held  by  genii.  On  both  sides  of  the  main  portal  are  two 
'small  doors.  Above  these,  round  the  wall,  runs  a  frieze 
■which  was  obviously  intended  to  be  adorned  with  representa¬ 
tions  in  relief  ;only  a  small  part  of  this,  however,  to  the  right 
of  the  door  of  the  cella,  has  been  executed  (representation  of  a 
sacrificial  procession).  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
cella  are  massive  piers  containing  spiral  staircases, 
the  entrance  to  one  of  these  is  built  up,  but  in  the  other 
pier  several  steps  have  been  preserved.  The  cella  is  about 
29  yds.  long  and  24  1/2  yds.  broad.  The  N.  side  is  less 
injured  than  the  S.  The  system  of  mural  decoration  here  is 
characteristic  of  the  buildings  of  Ba’albek;  each  side- 
wall  of  the  cella  is  divided  into  fields  by  six  fluted  semi¬ 
columns,  while  the  walls  of  the  adyton,  to  the  W.  are  each 
articulated  by  three  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  capitals  are 
very  elaborate.  The  wall  faces  between  have  twro  aediculae( 
(riches)  above  each  other,  the  low^er  with  a  semi-circular  pedi¬ 
ment,  the  upper  with  a  pointed  pediment,  and  both  elaborately 
decorated.  The  upper  niche  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  wall  is 
disfigured  by  a  tablet  commemorating  the  visit  of  the  German 
Emperor  in  1898.  The  adyton  at  the  W.  end  of  the  cella  lay 
at  some  height  above  its  floor.  A  staircase  in  three  sections 
and  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  room  ascended  to  a 
platform  or  landing,  on  which  rise  two  half  columns.  Between 
these  a  second  flight  of  seven  steps  led  to  the  adyton  proper. 
The  wall  on  each  side  of  the  staircase  is  adorned  with  reliefs 
representing  Dionysos  (Bacchus)  wTith  bacchantes  and  maenads. 
The  base  for  the  statue  of  the  god  is  still  recognisable.  Be¬ 
tween  the  half-column  on  the  N.  and  the  N.  wrall  are  steps 
descending  to  a  crypt  consisting  of  two  vaulted  chambers;  a 
corresponding  staircase  on  the  S.  side  ascends  to  the  S.  aisles 
of  the  adyton. 

Opposite  the  facade  of  this  temple  stands  a  later  Ara¬ 
bian  building  with  a  stalactite  portal,  constructed  mostly  of 
ancient  materials. 

We  leave  the  Acropolis  by  the  vaulted  tunnel  on  the  S. 
The  extensive  Souterrains  or  Vaults  were  intended  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  temple.  Some  of  the  cellars  were  used  as 
shops.  Another  vaulted  gallery  on  the  N.  corresponds  to, 
and  runs  parallel  with,  that  on  the  S.  These  vaults  bear  the 
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'Propjdsea  and  the  rows  of  columns  as  well  as  the  walls 
■of  the  buildings  which  surround  the  elevated  courts.  The 
•vaults  are  adjoined  by  two  low  side-chambers  ( exedrae ),  one 
•under  the  N.E.  and  one  under  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  altar- 
court  ;  both  of  these  were  accessible  from  the  outside.  That 
•to  the  S.,  which  is  still  in  good  preservation,  is  elaborately 
decorated;  the  spaces  between  the  Corinthian  pilasters  are 
filled  with  niches  in  the  shape  of  shells  surmounted  by  arched 
•or  pointed  gables  (resembling  those  in  the  exedrae  of  the 
altar-court).  The  coffered  and  vaulted  ceiling  is  adorned 
with  five  reliefs.  The  facade  of  the  chamber  had  four  Ionic 
columns,  the  spaces  between  which  have  been  built  up  by  -the 
.Arabs.  • 

Enclosing  Wall.  The  Great  Temple  stood  upon  an 
•elevated  terrace.  Its  stylobate  lay  44  1/2  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  about  23  ft.  above  that  of  the  altar-court. 
For  the  construction  of  this  terrace  large  substructures  were 
mecessary.  To  the  N.W.  and  S.  of  the  temple-foundations 
•and  at  a  distance  from  them  of  about  33  ft.  ran  the  outer 
•enclosing  wall  of  the  terrace.  The  intervening  space  was 
'filled  up  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  This  construction  may 
now  be  best  studied  on  the  N.  side,  where  a  large  number  of 
•the  intervening  blocks  have  been  removed  for  use  in  other 
buildings.  This  procedure  has  created  a  large  moat  or  ditch 
“between  the  exterior  wTall  and  the  foundation  wall,  and  this 
ditch  is  entered  by  a  gate  formed  in  the  outer  wall  at  a  later 
period.  This  foundation-wall*  thus  exposed  to  view  consists 
of  13  courses  of  drafted  stones,  each  course  being  3  3/4  ft. 
high.  On  the  N.,  the  enclosing  wall  meets  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  wall  of  the  large  Forecourt,  which  projects  about  75  ft. 
beyond  the  enclosing  wall.  A  portal  here  led  into  vaults;  to  the 
left  above  this  portal  lies  a  second  door  (now  walled  up)  with 
Corinthian  columns.  The  outer  wall  is  composed  of  blocks 
of  stones  of  extraordinary  size.  The  lowest  course  consist¬ 
ed  of  stones  of  moderate  size,  above  which  there  appear  to  have 
'been  three  other  layers  each  about  13  ft.  in  height.  The 
lowermost  of  these  three  courses,  which  is  still  extant  on  all 
three  sides,  consists  of  stones  each  about  30  ft.  long,  13  ft. 
high  and  10  ft.  thick.  The  middle  row  is  extant  on  the  W.  side 
■only  and  there  consists  of  three  gigantic  Blocks ,  which  are 
perhaps  the  largest  stones  ever  used  in  building.  One  of  these 
us  about  64  1/2  ft.,  another  63  1/2.,  and  a  third  62  1/2  ft.  in 
length  :  each  of  them  is  about  13  ft.  high,  and  about  10  ft. 
ithick.  The  greatest  marvel  is  that  they  have  been  raised  to 
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the  top  of  a  subtructure  already  23  ft.  high.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  from  these  three  extraordinary  blocks  that  the  temple 
derived  its  name  of  Trilithon  (three-stoned).  The  uppermost 
row  has  long  been  missing.  The  numerous  carefully  chiselled 
square  holes  observed  on  the  blocks  were  probhbly  intended 
for  the  insertion  of  levers.  On  the  W.  side  an  Arab  wall  has 
been  erected  on  the  top  of  the  large  blocks. 

In  the  modern  village,  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  is 
the  Tekple  of  Venus  (or  possibly  of  F  or  tuna),  a  small,  well- 
preserved  circular  structure  (key  with  the  custodian  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis).  Curiously  enough,  the  steps  ascend  to  it  on  the  N.  side. 
At  the  top  a  pair  of  columns  stood  to  the  right  and  left;  pro¬ 
jecting  ends  of  the  cella-wall  were  also  fl^pked  by  two  columns 
of  which  one  (a  monolith)  is  still  standing.  The  rounded  cella 
stands  at  the  back  of  this  straight  facade.  The  ornamentation  of 
the  interior  is  similar  to  that  in  the  buildings  of  the  Acropolis; 
below  are  niches.,  surmounted  by  aediculae  with  round  or 
angular  pediments.  The  outside  is  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  this  temple,  which  is  a  fine  example  of  the  late-Roman 
baroque  style.  The  cella  is  surrounded  by  Corinthian  mono¬ 
lithic  columns.  The  podium  between  these  columns  is  not 
convex,  as  the  wall  of  the  cella  would  seem  to  suggest,  but 
concave,  as  is  also  the  entablature,  the  cornice  of  which  is- 
lavishly  enriched  with  dentels  and  other  decoration.  The 
bases  and  capitals  of  the  columns  are  pentagonal.  Between 
the  corresponding  pilasters  or  responds  of  the.  cella-wall  are 
shell-niches,  with  a  curved  architrave  borne  by  small  Corin¬ 
thian  pilasters.  Along  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cella 
runs  a  frieze  with  wreaths  of  foliage.  The  building  was 
fcrmerly  used  as  a  Greek  chapel,  whence  the  remains  of 
crosses  on  the  interior  walls. 

Environs  of  Ba’albek.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Sheikh 
'Abdallah  (so  named  after  the  grave  of  a  saint),  1/2  hr.  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Ba’albek,'  are  the  ancient  Quarries,  where  another 
colossal  hewn  bloks  ( Hajar  el-Hubla ,  or  ’Stone  of  the 
Pregnant  Woman’),  probaby  likewise  destined  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  but  not 
yet  separated  from  the  rock,  is  still  to  be  seen.  Its  prodig¬ 
ious  dimensions  are  appreciated  only  on  closed  inspection.  It  is 
70  ft.  in  length,  14  ft.  high,  and  would  probably  weigh  at 
least  1,000  tons.  How  such  a  mass  of  stone  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  remains  an  insoluble  problem.  From  the  hill  above 
we  enjoy  an  admirable  survey  of  the  little  town,  the  Acropolis, 
the  beautiful  wide  plain  with  its  red  earth  (coloured  with 
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oxide  of  iron),  the  summit  of  the  Sarinin,  and  to  the  N.  of  it 
the  Muneitireh  mountain,  with  its  wooded  slopes.  To  the  E., 
in  the  small  valley  separating  this  spur  from  Anti-Libanus,  is' 
the  spring  Ras  ■  el-’ Ain.  On  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  a 
Moslem  chapel,  and  higher  up  is  a  tomb  surrounded  with 
fragments  of  columns.  The  old  town-walls  of  Ba’albek  skirt 
the  slopes  of  this  hill.  Following  the  slope  towards  the  N.E., 
we  come  to  a  heap  of  fragments  of  columns,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  to  large  Rock-Tombs  extending  along  the  N.E. 
slope.  (From  this  point  we  may  return  through  the  town). — 
Following  the  hill  to  the  right,  we  may  proceed  to  (20  min.) 
Ras  el-’ Ain.  A  copious  brook  here  bursts  from  the  earth  ,  and 
is  enclosed  in  a  basin.  Adjacent  are  the  ruins  of  two  Mosques. 
The  smalled  was  build,  according  to  the  inscription,  by  Melik 
Fz-Zahir  in  670  of  the  Flegira  (1272),  and  the  larger  by  his 
son  Melik  el-As’ad.  The  outer  wall  of  the  latter  is  still 
standing.  From 'this  noint  a  shady  road  following  the  course 
of  the  brook  brings  us  in  ca.  1/4  hr.  back  to  the  town.  ' 


6.— From  BA’ALBEK  to  TRIPOLIS  and  BEIRUT 
via  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

4-5.  days.  From  Ba’albek  to  the  Cedars  about  9j  hrs.;  thence  to 
Tripolis  8  1/4  hrs.;  thence  to  Beirut  16^  hrs.  It  is  preferable  (and  even 
necessary  for  travellers  not  provided  with  tents)  to  devote  five  days  to  the 
expedition.  We  spend  the  first  night  at  Deir  el-Ahmar  (3  hrs.)  or  at 
’ Ainieta  (2  3/4  hrs.  farther),  both  of  which  afford  very  poor  quarters;  the 
second  night  at  (6^  hrs.  from  ’Aineita)  Ehden  (or  at  Bsherreh ;  4  3/4  hrs.); 
the  third  night  at  Tripolis  (4  3/4  hrs.;  9  3/4  hrs  from  Bsherreh) ;  the 
fourth  night  at  Jebeil  (9  1/4  hrs.;  poor  accommodation).  Until  about  the 
end  of  May  the  tour  over  Mount  Lebanon  on  horseback  is  generally  imprac¬ 
ticable  owing  to  the  snow.  In  that  case  the  Cedars  may  be  visited  on  foot 
from  ’Aineita  D^hrs.  each  way),  without  incurring  any  great  fatigue. 

The  road  passes  the  Kishlak ,  a  large  barrack  of  the 
time  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  crossing  the  plain  towards  the 
N.W.  after  4  min.  it  turns  to  the  right,  and  after  27  min.  to 
the  right  again.  On  the  left  we  see  the  village  of  Hoshet 
es-Saf.  We  next  pass  (5  min.)  the  village  of  Y a  at  (left), 
which  is  occupied  by  Metawileh  and  is  badly  supplied  with, 
water.  Farther  on  (28  min.)  our  road  is  joined  by  another 
fiom  the  left.  In  the  fields  to  the  left  we  soon  see  (17  min.) 
the  large  Column  of  which  we  may  reach  by  meteing 

a  digression  of  10  min.  It  is  a  solitary  monument  with  an 
illegible  inscription  on  the  N.  side,  standing  on  a  pedestal 
about  6  1/2  ft.  high,  and  altogether  about  65  ft.  in  height. 
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The  Corinthian  capital  is  much  disintegrated.  After  i  hr. 

•  we  reach  the  en-d  of  the  plain;  towards  the  S.  rises  Mt. 
Hermon.  We  now  ride  by  a  stony  path  to  the  N.  round  a 
hill.  In  32  min.  we  reach. 

Deir  el-Ahmar,  an  extensive  village  with  a  large 
.-church.  Here  begins  the  territory  of  the  Maronites .  The 
water  is  bad.  The  village  derives  its  name  (“red  church”) 
•from  the  a'bundant  red  stone  in  .the  neighbourhood. 

A  guide  from  Deir  el-Ahmar  to  ’Aineita  is  necessary. 
We  first  enter  the  small  valley  to  the  S.W.  of  the  village, 
and  ascend  a  bad  pass  through  an  oak-wood.  The  oaks  are 
low  but  have  thick  trunks,  and  are  interpersed  with  juniper 
-and  barberry..  After  40  min.  on  the  height  we  avoid  a  path 
to  the  right,  and  in  25  min.  descend  into  a  green 
valley  which  we  go  up.  Proceeding  in  a  N.  direction 
we  cross  several  small  valleys  with  numerous  transverse  paths, 
•and  pass  the  village  of  Bsheitiyeh  on  our  left.  In  3/4  hr. 
we  reach  the  miserable  Maronite  village  of  ’Aineita,  near 
which  is  a  dale  planted  with  walnuts.  We  cross  this  dale 
by  the  upper  (N.)  road  (5  min.);  on  our  left  is  a  beautiful 
spring,  and  then  a  second  and  larger  one  (2  min.).  Here  we 
take  the  path  to  the  left,  which  ascends  along  the  right  slope 
of  the  valley.  After  25  min.  we  pass  a  gorge  ascending  to 
the  right.  The  path  ascends  steeply  in  windings,  continuing 
to  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  village  of  ’Aineita,  to  the  lake 
vof  Yammuneh  to  the  S.,  and  of  the  great  range  of  Anti- 
Libanus  opposite.  After  55  min.  we  cross  to  the  left  side 
of  the  valley.  In  20  min.  more  we  reach  the  top  of  the 
pass  of  the  J  ebel-el-Arz  of  Cedar  Mountain  (77 00  ft.),  on 
whith  snow  often  lies  even  in  summer.  The  range  of 
•^Lebanon  stretches  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  ;  its  chief  summits 
rising  to  the  N.  of  the  pass  are  Dahr  el-Kodib  (10,050  ft.). 
Nab7 a  esh-Shemeila  or  El-Miskiyeh  (10,037  ft.),  and  Jebel 
Makmal  (10,000  ft.).  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  pass  is 
very  extensive.  The  whole  landscape  seems  tinted  with 
different  shades  of  blue,  from  the  dark  blue  of  the  foreground 
to  the  pale  blue  of  the  horizon.  The  valley  of  the  Bika’  is 

.  spread  like  a  map  at  our  feet.  The  long  range  of  Anti- 

Libanus  terminates  with  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hermon,  to  the 
right  of  which  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  distin¬ 
guishable.  Towards  the  S.  the  Jebel  Sannin  and  the  lake 
of  Yammuneh  are  visible.  Towards  the  W.  the  mountains 
..slope  away  to  the  sea. 

Tripolis  with  its  harbour,  and  a  wide  expanse  of  the 
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Mediterranean,  are  visible,  while  the  foreground  consists  of 
a  grand  amphitheatre  of  mountains  with  the  cedar  groves. 
We  now  descend  into  the  valley  where  the  deep  ravine  of 
the  Nahr  Kadisha  (“sacred  river”)  begins.  In  1  1/4  hr.  we 
reach  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and  in  20  min.  more  the  group  oE 

Cedars  (6315  ft.  above  the  sea),  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Dahr  el-Kodib ,  a  precipitous  and  bald  snowy  peak. 
Opposite  them,  to  the  W.,  rises  the  peak  of  Fum  el-Mizab. 
The  group  occupies  the  top  of  a  hill  (a  moraine),  on  the*' 
E.  and  W.  sides  of  which  runs  a  water-course.  It  is  one' 
of  the  smaller  groupe  containing  about  400  very  old  trees,  the 
tallest  of  which,  however,  does  not  exceed  80  ft.  in  height- 
The  rock  on  which  they  grow  is  white  limestone,  and  the 
decaying  spines,  cones  and  other  matter  have  formed  a  dark 
coloured-soil.  The  oldest  trees,  seven  in  number,  are  oi> 
the  S.W.  height.  In  the  midst  of  the  N.W.  cluster  stands  a 

Maronite  chapel."  A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  chapel,  by 
the  house,  stands  the  largest  cedar ;  it  has  a  circumference 
of  47  ft. ;  the  peasants  celebrate  an  annual  festival  here  in 
August. 

The  Cedar  ( Cedrus  Libcni  ;  Arab.,  arz  ;  Hebrew,  aeraez)  is  alway® 
mentioned  in  ancient  works  of  botany  as  the  noblest  of  trees.  The 
Israelites  especially  admired  it  as  the  ornament  of  Lebanon,  where  it 
formerly  covered  many  summits  that  are  now  bare.  No  such  trees  grew 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  so  that  Solomon  caused  cedars  to  be  brought  from 
Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  a  supply  from  the  same 
source  was  obtained  for  the  second  Temple.  The  trunk  of  the  cedar 
was  also  used  for  the  masts  of  ships.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  by 
aeraez  the  Hebrews  may  also  have  meant  other  trees  of  the  pine  family. 

The  cedar  belongs  to  the  conifers,  most  nearly  resembling  the 
larch,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  evergreen  leaves,  which  do  not 
fall  off  in  winter,  by  the  horizontal  roof-like  spreading  of  its  branches, 
and  by  its  superior  size  in  every  part,  and  especially  by  its  cones,  which  are 
nearly  as  large  as  a  goose-egg.  So  flatly  do  the  branches  and  twigs  of  the 
cedar  extend  from  the  trunk,  that  the  cones  seem  to  lie  upon  them  as  if  on 
small  patches  of  meadow.  In  the  character  of  its  branches  the  cedar 
resembles  an  edged  larch,  but  in  some  of  the  finest  examples  its  limbs 
rather  recall  the  majestic  oak.  The  wood  is  whitish  and  moderately  soft, 
and  for  economical  use  is  far  inferior  to  the  timber  of  the  cypress.  The  great 
modern  region  of  cedars  is  the  Cilician  Taurus,  where  the  extensive  moun¬ 
tain-range  beyond  Mersina  and  Tarsus,  and  above  the  ravine,  is  beauti¬ 
fully  clothed  with  these  trees,  interspersed  with  black  firs.  In  the  Taurus, 
as  well  as  on  Lebanon,  two  varieties  occur  :  one  is  the  dark  green,  with 
bright  green  leaves;  the  other  the  silvery  white,  the  leaves  of  which  have  a 
blueish  bloom.  This  dimorphism  rarely  occurs  with  plants  of  the  same  kind 
and  in  the  same  place.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  only  a  local  form  of  a 
more  widely  extended  species,  of  which  there  are  two  other  varieties,  viz. 
the  cedar  of  the  Himalaya  ( Cedrus  deodora  Roxburghi)  and  that  of  the 
Atlas  ( Cedrus  atlantica  Manetti).  Between  these  three  great  groups  is  nc 
specific  distinction;  they  merely  differ  in  size,  and  somewhat  in  habits. 
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according  to  the  climate  to  which  they  belong — the  humid  mountains  of 
India,  the  temperate  Lebanon,  or  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Algeria.  The 
Indian  cedar,  the  “wood  of  the  gods”  (devadaru)  m  Sanscrit,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  trees  in  existence.  It  attains  a  height  of  165  ft.  (twice 
that  of  the  Lebanon  cedar)  and  a  circumference  of  39  ft  ;  while  its  cones 
are  also  much  larger.  The  cedar  of  the  Atlas,  on  the  other  hand  is  smaller 
than  that  of  Lebanon  ;  its  leaves  are  very  short,  its  cones  smaller  and  its 
growth  more  gnarled. —  The  cedar  has  been  frequently  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  thrives  particularly  well  in  England  .  Those  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris  have  grown  from  seeds  imported  by  Tournefort  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th.  cent.,  and  are  among  the  oldest  in  Europe,  but  are 
not  so  tall  as  one  near  Geneva,  which  has  attained  a  height  of  121  feet. 

Leaving  the  Cedars,  we  again  turn  towards  the  W.  and 
descend  to  the  road,  which  we  follow  towards  the  N.W.  In 
25  min.  the  path  divides,  the  branch  to  the  left  leading  to 
Bsherreh.  We  keep  to  the  right  and  pass  (20  min.)  the  large 
spring  ’Ain  en-Neba’  .  We  obtain  repeated  glimpses  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kadisha,  which  is  surrounded  by  villages.  In 
40  min.  we  reach  the  beginning  of  a  large  basin,  into  which 
we  descend.  After  1  hr.  we  cross  a  valley  which  descends 
from  the  monastery  of  Mar  Serkis.  Skirting  the  margin  of 
the  gorge,  we  ascend  to  (1/4  hr.).  Ehden  (4740  ft.;  quarters 
at  the  house  of  the  Khuri,  P.  xvii ;  tents  are  pitched  under 
the  walnuts  above  the  village).  The  village  (ca.  450  Maronite 
families)  lies  on  a  slope  at  the  extremity  of  the  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  surrounding  the  valley  o£  the  Kadisha,  and  is 
encircled  with  pines,  mulberry,  and  fig  trees,  and  vineyards. 
On  the  E.  side  flows  a  large  brook. 

From  the  Cedars  to  Ehden  via  Bsherreh  and  Kannobin  (about 
6  1/2  hrs.).  An  interesting  digression,  occupying  1  day;  tolerable  accomoda¬ 
tion  in  Bsherreh.  Fi;om  the  point  where  the  path  divides  (25  min.  from  the 
Cedars),  we  descend  a  steep  path  through  a  side  valley,  watered  by  the 
’Ain  en-Neba,  to  (25  min.)  Bsherreh,  beautifully  situated  on  a  spur  above 
the  Kadisha  valley,  the  slopes  of  which  are  terraced,  and  planted  wfih 
walnut,  fig,  mulberry,  and  poplar.  The  country  gives  manifest  tokens  of 
the  industry  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  'village  had  four 
churches  and  a  Latin  monastery,  the  large  Maronite  church  being  appa¬ 
rently  old. 

We  now  descend  the  valley  on  the  right  side  (guide  desirable). 
In  a  sheltered  situation  below  is  visible  a  small  Maronite  monastery;  on 
the  opposite  hill  is  the  village  of  Bakafra,  and  farther  off  Bkarkdsheh.  On 
the  hill  to  the  right,  after  16  min.,  we  see  Deir  Hamallah,  and  to  the 
left,  below,  Mar  Jirjis.  After  6  min.,  a  large  brook;  then  Deir  Mar 
Tedrus,  on  the  hill  to  the  right;  opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley, 
the  village  of  Bez’un.  In  12  min.  more  we  cross  the  Wadi  Hajit.  After 
I  1  min.  we  pass  under  an  arch  of  the  aqueduct  of  Hajit.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  valley  lies  Hasrun.  In  34  min,  we  pass  opposite  to 
Bdiman,  above  which  is  Hadeih.  Below,  towards  the  vafley  lies  Blozeh. 
We  then  obtain  a  view  (1/4  hr.)  into  the  profound  Wadi  Kannobin. 
After  a  very  steep  descent  of  43  min.  we  reach  the  monastery  of — 
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KANNOBIN  (where  the  monks  entertain  travellers  hospitably,  comp, 
pp.  xvi.  xvii).  The  monastery,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  for  monastery,  stands  romantically  perched  on  the  rock  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Kadisha  valley,  about  390  ft.  above  its  bed,  and  enclosed  by 
precipitous  mountains.  The  hills  are  sprinkled  with  villages  with  gleaming 
white  churches.  The  country  is  richly  cultivated.  The  gorges  contain  nu¬ 
merous  caverns,  once  used  as  hermitages.  The  monastery  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395).  Since  the  middle  of 
the  15th.  cent,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Maronite  patriarchs,  whose  tombs 
lie  beneath  the  church.  The  patriarchs  now  reside  at  the  adjacent  village 
of  Bdiman. 

We  again  ascend  the  hill  by  the  same  path,  and  after  23  min. 
turn  to  the  left.  In  the  valley  below  lies  the  village  of  Sib’il.  In  25 
min.  we  reach  the  village  of  HaWar.  A  valley  opens  here  to  the  right, 
on  the  slope  or  which  Ehden  is  situated.  Nearer  is  the  village  of  Ban. 
After  12  min,  we  cross  a  small  valley;  Ban  is  left  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 
We  soon  see  the  monastery  of  KESHAYA  in  the  valley  below  Mar  Antun 
Keshaya  and  reach  it  in  35  min.  more.  The  monastery  contains  a  printing- 
office,  and  also  several  rooms  for  travellers.  The  church  was  erected  in 
1860. 

We  retrace  our  steps,  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend  to  the  left. 
After  10  min.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  obtain  a  charming  retrospective  view. 
In  40  min.  we  reach  Kajr  Sab  opposite  to  Anturin.  In  20  min.  we  come 
to  the  bridge  crossing  the  Ehden,  and  in  1/4  hr.  more  Ehden  itself. 

From  Ehden  we  proceed  towards  the  W.  from  the 
village.  After  1/4  hr.  we  enjoy  a  grand  prospect  towards 
the  sea.  The  bad  and  stony  road  next  enters  (3/4  hr.)  the 
wooded  Wadi  Heiruna.  The  path  divides  (25  min.);  that 
to  the  left  is  the  better;  (8  min.)  Murhef  Kersabiyeh  is  seen 
below.  The  path  reaches  (33.  minf)  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
passes  (21  min.)  a  small  valley  containing  water,  and  (23  min.) 
affords  a  view  of  Mershineh  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  We 
have  now  reached  the  hill-country.  After  10  min.  we  leave 
the  village  of  Iyal ,  with  its  castle,  on  a  hill  to  the  right.  We 
pass  (18  min.)  Kajr  Hatia  and  reach  (20  min.)  Zeghartci ,  with 
its  large  church,  the  winter  quarters  of  many  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Ehden.  The  path  descends  hence  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kadisha,  which  is  here  a  considerable  stream,  and 
crosses  the  bridge.  To  the  right,  on  the  hill,  (iohmin.),  we 
see  the  weli  of  Ardat ,  and  (10  min.)  on  the  left  Haret 
Nejdelaya.  In  1/2  hr.  we  enter  the  olive  plantations,  and 
10  min.  later  see  the  first  houses  of  Tripolis  below. 

Tp.IPOLIS. —  Hotel  Beaute  d’Orient  (kept  by  Iskander  Shaffi,  an 
Arab);  Hotel  d’Europe,  Theod.  Kiriakidis),  both  in  El  Mina. 

Bank  : —  Branch  of  the  Banque  Ottomane  (PI.  1 ;  D.3). —  Tram¬ 
way  to  El-Mina  (25  min.)  Steamers. 

Tripolis  ( Tardbulus ),  formerly  the. capital  of  a  Sanjak 
in  the  Vilayet  of  Beirut  and  now  the  headquarters  of  a  French 
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Military  Governor,  before  the  war  had  30,000  inhabitants  r 
24,000  Moslems,  4500  Orthodox,  1500  Maronites.  The  town- 
contains  14  churches,  of  which  3  are  Orthodox,  5  Latin  (viz. 
two  belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  1  to  the  French  Sisters  of' 
Charity,  1  to  the  Lazarists,  and  1  to  the  Carmelites),  4  Maro-- 
nite,  1  United  Greek,  1  Protestant.  The  American  Mission 
has  a  station  and  girls’  school;  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity 
have  an  orphanage  and  a  girls’  home,  and  the  Freres  des  Eco- 
les  Chretiennes  have  a  convent  and  school  both  here  and  at 
El-Mina.  The  Moslems  and  other  confessions  also  have^ 
their  schools;  and  there  are  14  mosques  and  1  synagogue. 
The  Moslems  are  said  still  to  possess  valuable  libraries  here. 
In  1903  the  port  was  entered  and  cleared  by  268  steamers  of 
324,384  tons  register,  and  by  1249  sailing  ships  of  19,137  tons. 
The  imports  (chiefly  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactures) 
were  valued  at  10  3/4  mill.  fr.  ;  the  exports  at  7  mill.  •  fr. 
(oranges  and  lemons,  1  1/3;  wool  1/5,  raw  silk  1  1/2, 

1  1/2,  sponges  1/6,  soap  1,  home  manufactures  1  3/4  mill.  fr.). 
Silk-weaving  and  soap-making  (11  factories)  are  the  chief 
industries;  the  silk  sashes  of  Tripolis  are  noted.  The  environs 
are  extremely  fertile;  olives  (yielding  2  1/2  mill.  fr.  per 

annum),  oranges  and  lemons  (2  1/2  mill,  fr.)  and  mulberries' 
(for  silk-worms)  are  largely  grown.  The  tobacco-cultivation' 
is  on  the  increase. 

The  ancient  Phoenician  name  of  Tripolis  is  unknown.  The  town 
which  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  city  of  Simyra  was  built 
probably  not  earlier  than  B.C.  700,  and  a  was  a  member,  and  possibly 
a  sort  of  federal  capital  of  the  Phoenician  League,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  an  important  place.  It  then  occupied  the  site  now  called  El- 
Mina  close  to  the  sea.  The  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and  Aradians  occupied 
separate  quarters.  No  trace  now  remains  of  its  ancient  buildings.  The 
town  surrendered  to  the  Moslems  without  resistence  and  became  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  one  of  the  administrative  kincdoms  into  which  Syria  was  divided 
under  the  Khalifs.  When  the  Crusaders  attacked  the  place  it  was  go¬ 
verned  by  an  independent  Emir,  Fakhr  el-Mulk,  who  for  some  years  paid 
tribute  to  them.  The  siege  was  begun  by  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles 
Count  of  Provence  in  1  104,  and  in  order  to  prevent  possibility  of.  relief, 
a  castle  was  built  on  the  hill  opposite,  named  by  the  Crusaders  Mont  Pe- 
lerin  (Mons  Pellegrinus) ,  and  by  the  Moslems  Sinjil  (St.  Gilles).  Dissensions 
among  the  Christians,  however,  delayed  the  capture  of  the  town  for  five 
years,  and  when  it  was  taken  a  valuable  Arabic  library  of  upwards  of 
100,000  volumes  is  said  to  have  been  burned. 

Under  the  Crusaders  the  city  became  the  capital  of  that  important 
state  the  “County  of  Tripolis“  which  had  grown  up  round  it  since  the 
arrival  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  who  as  Count  of  Provence  gave  an 
equivalent  title  to  his  Syrian  dominions  just  as  Bohemond  and  Tancred, 
Princes  in  Southern  Italy,  constituted  Antioch  and  Galilee  as  Principalities 
instead  of  the  Counties  or  Lordships  which  were  formed  elsewhere  in  the 
East  by  other  Crusaders.  Raymond  1.  (1099-1105)  was  succeeded  by  a 
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younger  son  William  Jordan  (1105-1109)  then  by  an  elder  son  Bertram 
(1109-1112).  His  son  Pons  (1112-1136)  married  the  widow  of  Tancred 
Prince  of  Galilee  and  Antioch  (d.  1112)  who  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  VI 
King  of  France.  Pons,  who  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  Lebanon,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Raymond  II.  (1136-1152)  the  husband  of  Hodierna 
daughter  of  Baldwin  II.  King  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  assassinated  and 
succeeded  by  Raymond  III.  (1152-1187),  who  married  Eschiva  11.  Princess 
of  Galilee  in  her  own  right.  He  was  twice  Regent  of  Jerusalem,  and  was. 
among  the  very  few  Crusaders  who  escaped  from  the  Battle  of  Hatiin,  which 
was  the  result  of  an  operation  undertaken  in  opposition  to  his  advice.  He 
died  soon  after  the  battle,  having  just  saved  1  ripolis,  alone  of  all  his  do¬ 
minions,  from  the  all-conquering  Saladin.  The  County  was  granted  to  his 
relative  Bohemond,  son  of  the  third  Prince  of  Antioch  of  that  name.  Count 
Bohemond  I.  (i  187-1233)  who  married  Melisende  de  Lusignan,  daughter  of 
Amaury,  King  of  Cyprus  (1195-1205)  and  of  Jerusalem  (1192-1205)  in 
right  of  his  v/ife  Queen  Isabella  of  Jerusalem  (1192-1205),  usurped  the 
inheritance  of  his  nephew  Raymond  Rupin  and,  except  for  the  interval 
1216-1219  when  that  Prince  was  able,  by  Armenian  help,  to  vindicate  his 
rights,  was  Prince  of  Antioch  as  Bohemond  IV.  from  1201  onwards.  His 
son  Bohemond  V.,  and  II.  Prince  of  Antioch  and  Count  of  Tripolis 
(1233-1251)  married  the  niece  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Great.  His  daughter 
Mary  married  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  after¬ 
wards  for  a  few  years  (1277-1282)  was  recognized  as  King  of  Jerusalem 
as  well.  Bohemond  VI.  and  III.,  the  last  reigning  Prince  of  Antioch, 
lost  that  dominion  in  1268  and  died  as  Count  of  Tripolis  only  in  1275. 
His  son  Bohemond  IV.  of  Tripolis  (1275-1287)  was  sometimes  called' 
“Prince  of  Antioch. ’’  and  wras  succeeded  by  his  aunt  Lucia  (1287-1289), 
the  wife  of  Nariot  de  Toucy,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Sicily,  in  whose  reign 
the  city  was  captured  after  a  siege  lasting  from  25  March  to  26  April 
1289,  by  Sultan  Kalawun  of  Egypt  (1279-1290). 

At  that  period  no  fewer  than  4000  si lk- weaving  looms  are  said  to 
have  been  worked  at  Tripolis.  The  modern  Moslem  Tarabulus  was  then 
founded  a  little  inland,  on  the  site  of  “Mont  Pelerin.”  In  the  16th  cent, 
the  place  again  became  large  and  populous,  and  consisted,  as  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  of  a  seaport  town  and  an  inland  town. 

On  June  22  H.M.S.  Victoria,  first-class  battleship  and  flagship 
of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  with  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  Capt. 
the  Hon.  Maurice  Bourke,  R.N. ,  and  a  ship’s  company  of  46  officers- 
and  595  men  was  sunk  by  ramming,  in  3  minutes,  by  H.M.  Camper- 
down  (Rear-Admiral  Markham).  Owing  to  an  error  in  judgment  for  which 
the  Vice-Admiral  took  all  blame,  the  squadrons  were  manoeuvring  in  line 
ahead  at  6  cables  length  apart  instead  of  8,  and  the  turning  circles  of  the 
leading  ships  brought  them  into  inevitable  Collision.  The  Vice-Admiral,  22 
other  officers  and  336  men  went  down  with  the  ship,  and  only  16  bodies 
were  recovered  to  be  buried  in  the  English  cemetery  near  El  Mina.  The 
subsequent  Court-Martial  acquitted  Captain  Bourke,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S. 
Victoria,  of  all  blame.  Admiral  Lord  Jellicoe  was  at  the  time  c®mmander 
of  the  ship,  but  was  in  hospital. 

In  October,  1918,  Tripolis  was  taken  by  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary 
Force  as  a  result  of  General  Allenby’s  victories  in  “The  September  Ad¬ 
vance”  of  that  year. 

Tripolis  is  considered  unhealthy,  but  fever  rarely 
prevails  until  the  end  of  summer,  and  is  seldom  dangerous. 
The  Tripolitans  call  their  town  Little  Damascus.  The 
streets  are  tolerably  paved  and'  provided  with  foot-ways,  and 
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many  of  them  have  arcades,  as  at  Jerusalem.  The  building 
material  used  is  a  porous  conglomerate.  The  aspect  of 
many  streets  is  quite  mediaeval.  Native  silks  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  bazaar.  There  are  also  several  large  khans, 
the  finest  of  which  is  the  Khan  es-Sagha.  Tripolis  is  best 
surveyed  from  the  Castle}  the  terrace  in  front  of  ivhich  is 
reached  in  five  min.  Towards  the  S.W.  is  seen  the  Tailan 
mosque.  Beyond  the  town  extends  a  beautiful  forest  of 
orchards.  On  the  promontory  lies  the  seaport,  near  which 
rise  the  ancient  towers;  beyond  these  stretches  .the  sea,  and 
to  the  S.  are  mountains.  From  a  somewhat  higher  point 
we  have  a  view  of  the  fortress,  situated  on  a  narrow  ridge. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  Derwishiyeh ,  a  monastery  of 
dancing  dervishes.  The  castle  is  not  usually  open  to  civi¬ 
lian  visitors.  It  contains  few  antiquities.  Towards  the  S.  is 
a  fragment  of  vaulting,  possibly  the  remains  of  the  apse  of 
a  Crusaders’  church.  Parts  of  the  castle  may  have  belonged# 
to  Raymond’s  original  edifice.  On  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
castle  a  paved  path  descends  to  the  right,  and  from  this  point 
we  may  visit  the  recently  restored  Tailan  Mosque.  Inside 
the  court  is  a  stalactite  portal.  The  minaret,  with  its  double 
winding  starcase,  is  interesting. 

In  order  to  reach  the  six  Mediaval  Towers  which  de¬ 
fended  the  coast  between  the  seaport  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Kadisha  (here  called  Nahr  Abu  Alt)  we  follow  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  from  Tripolis  towards  the  N.  and  reach  the  sea 
in  20  min.  These  towers  are  partly  built  with  ancient  draf¬ 
ted  blocks  and  fragments  of  grey  granite  columns.  We  first 
pass  the  remains  of  the  Burj  Ras  en-Nahr  (Left),  and  then, 
farther  along  the  coast  (12  min.),  the  Burj  es-Seba  (lion 
tower),  the  best  preserved.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Seba  are 
six  slightly  pointed  windows,  and  Tn  the  middTe  a  large  arch. 
The  portal  consists  of  a  pointed  arch  of  white  and  black 
stones  alternately.  The  inscription-slab  has  been  removed. 
About  7  min.  nearer  the  harbour  is  the  Burj  et.Tahkiyeh,  with 
stalactite  portal.  In  8  min.  more  we  reach  the  seaport. 

EL-Mina,  the  seaport  of  modern  Tripolis,  and  built  on 
the  site  of  the  famous  Tripolis  of  the  Middle  Ages,  contains 
ca.  10,000  inhab.  but  is  otherwise  unimportant.  On  the  coast 
we  come  to  (5  min.)  a  fourth  tower,  the  Burj  el  M agharibeh 
(of  the  Moghrebins;  PI.  B.,  1,  2),  and  a  lighthouse.  The 
islands  forming  the  harbour  are  seen  from  here.  Fine 
sponges,  with  coral  still  adhering  to  them,  are  offered  for 
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■sale,  and  sometimes  also  antiquities.  The  steamboat  offices 
.and  also  some  cafes  are  at  the  harbour. 

About  5  min.  to  the  S.  of  the  harbour,  on  the  Beirut 
road,  is  a  modern  tower  called  Burj-esh-Sheikh  Affan.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  Protestant  church;  to  the  right  is  the  Greek 
church;  and  8  min.  to  the  S.  is  the  monastery  of  Terra  Sancta. 

From  Tripolis  to  Beirut,  56  m.,  carriage-road.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  telegraph-wires  to  the  S.W.  of  Tripolis  we  reach  (22 
min.)  the  road  which  leads  from  the  seaport  towards  the  S., 
and  ascend  (8  min.)  a  hill.  After  17  min.  we  regain  the  coast- 
road,  and  in  20  min.  reach  the  village  of  Kalamun ,  the  Ca- 
lamos  of  Pliny.  The  road  now  crosses  the  promontory  Ras 
en-Natur .  After  3/4  hr.  we  see  the  village  of  Natur  below  us 
to  the  right.  We  pass  (35  min.)  on  thei  left,  the  village  of 
.Zekrun.  Farther  on,  below  us  to  the  right,  we  see  the  village 
of  Enfeh  (“nose”),  where  the  moat  of  the  Crusaders’  castle  of 
Nephin  is  deeply  £ut  in  the  rock,  and  in  front  of  us  Ras 
Shakka.  To  the  left,  on  the  slope  above  (40  min.),  we  see  the 
village  of  Se.kka  with  its  church.  The  path  passes  (12  min  ) 
a  khan,  and  beyond  the  Nahr  el-Asfur  a  second,  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  picturesque  bay  of  Ras  Shakka  (35  min.).  This 
promontory  was  the  ancient  Theoufiroso'pon  (“the  face  of 
God”).  Several  Greek  monasteries  are  situated  on  the  hill. 
We  can  avoid  the  precipitous  extremity  of  the  cape  round 
which  the  main  road  has  been  cut  by  ascending  a  small  valley 
to  the  E.S.E.  At  the  top  we  have  a  view,  to  the  N.,  of  the 
somewhat  barren  chalk  hills,"the  Ras  en-Natur  and  El-Mina. 
To  the  S.W.  lies  a  wooded  valley,  into  which  we  descend 
(1/2  hr.).  The  path  descends  the  valley,  in  the  middle  of 
which,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  rises  an  Arabian  castle,  where  the 
Metawileh  formerly  levied  blackmail  from  travellers.  After 
12  min.  a  bridge  over  th e'Nahr  el-Jauz;  5  min.,  a  brook  coming 
from  the  S.  is  crossed,  and  tobacco-fields  are  passed.  We 
scon  (10  min.)  quit  the  valley.  On  the  slope  to  the  right 
lies -the  village  of  Kubbeh,  and  nearer  the  sea  is  a  castle.  In 
20  min.  we  reach  Batrun. 

185  m.  Batrun,  the  ancient  Botrys ,  was  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians  under  Ithoba’al,  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadrez¬ 
zar  I.  King  of  Babylon  (1140-1123  B.C.),  still  earlier  than 
Aradus,  as  a  frontier-fortress  for  the  defence  of  the  coast- 
route.  As,  however,  the  harbour  is  very  small,  the  town  never 
became  a  place  of  importance.  Batrun  has  about  5,000  inhab. 
(chiefly  Christians),  was  the  seat  of  a  Kaimmakam,  and  belongs 
■ito  the  Sanjak  of  the  Lebanon.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  ;s 
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a  mediaeval  castle.  To  the  S.  of  Batrun  are  several  rock— 
tombs  with  sarcophagi. 

Beyond  Batrun  the  rocks  approach  the  sea,  where  thev 
are  curiously  eroded.  We  follow  the  coastT  On  the  hill  to  the 
left  is  (33  min  J  the  village  of  Kaj\r  Abita;  then  (16  min.)  that, 
of  Tehum.  We  cross  the  (12  min.)  Wadi  Medfun  by  a  bridge. 
On  the  hill  to  the  left  (22  min.)  lies  the  village  of  Berbara , 
On  the  hill  (27  min.),  to'  the  left  is  EUMunsif ;  (25  min.) 
Amked  (Amshit),  a  watercourse,  and  two  khans.  On  the  hill 
are  some  houses  and  gardens  with  palms.  We  soon  obtain 
(7  min.)  a  view  of  the  extensive  bay  stretching  to  Beirut. 
Above  us  to  the  left  (1/4  hr.)  is  an  old  church.  We  next 
pass  (13  min.)  a  khan  and  a  water-course  and  (10  min.)  a, 
rock-tomb  (below).  In  7  min.  more  we  enter — 

Jebeil,  an  unimportant  little  town  of  1,000  inhab.^. 
throughout  which  are  scattered  numerous  fragments  of  an¬ 
cient  columns. 

Jebeil  was  the  ancient  Gebal,  the  inhabitants  of  which  (Giblites) 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  “hewers  of  stone”  (1  Kings  v.  *8)  and  as 
skilled  in  ship-building  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  The  Giblites  being  Phoenicians 
were  related  to  the  Berytans  or  people  of  Beirut.  The  Greeks  called  the 
town  Byblos.  Byblos  was  the  birthplace  of  Philo,  who  states  that  it  was 
one  of  die  most  ancient  places  in  the  world,  having  been  founded  by 
Ba’alkronos  himself.  On  28  April  1  1 04,  when  it  was  known  as  Giblet,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  Count  Raymond,  assisted  by  a  fleet  of 
40  Genoese  galleys. 

It  was  formed  into  a  Latin  Bishopric  and  became  the  capital  of  a 
fief  of  the  County  of  Tripolis.  One  of  its  Lords,  Hugh  II,  of  Giblet, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Saladin  in  the  Battle  of  Merj  Ayun,  10  June,  1179. 
His  successor  Hugh  III,  was  taken  prisoner  also  by  Saladin  at  the  Battle 
of  Hattin,  4  July,  1187,  and  one  of  his  daughters,  sister  of  the  Princess  of 
Antioch,  was  sent  by  the  conqueror  as  a  slave  to  grace  the  harem  of  the 
Khalif  Nasir  in  Aug.,  1  193.  The  fief  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy  one 
as  Guy  of  Giblet  in  1219  was  able  to  lend  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  the 
equivalent  of  £  300,000.  The  town  and  castle  both  surrendered  te 
Saladin  in  August,  1187,  on  condition  that  Hugh  III.  should  be  released. 
The  Sultan  caused  the  walls  to  be  dismantled  in  June  1  190.  The  Cru¬ 
saders  had  no  difficulty  in  re-occupying  it  later,  and  it  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  treaty  in  June,  1198.  In  March  1288,  Bartholomew  Lord  of 
Giblet,  revolted  against  the  authority  of  Lucia,  Countess  of  Tripolis 
(1287-1289)  and  was  left  undisturbed  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  Castle  was  probably  erected  by  the  Crusaders  with’ 
the  aid  of  ancient  materials.  In  the  principal  tower  are  se¬ 
veral  large  blocks  (at  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  corners).  On  the 
N.E.  side,  towards  the  cemetery,  a  fragment  of  sculpture  and 
two  small  columns  are  built  into  the  wall.  In  the  W.  part  of 
the  town  stands  the  fine  Maronite  Church  of  St.  John,  dating: 
from  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cent. 
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It  consists  of  nave  and  aisles.  The  nave  is  covered  with  arched 
vaulting,  and  contains  capitals  in  a  style  imitated  from  the  Gothic;  on  the 
sides,  by  the  capitals,  are  also  small  enrichments.  The  arcades  are  pointed, 
the  windows  round-arched,  and  enriched  with  small  columns  outside.  The 
-pointed  windows  of  the  apses  are  built  up,  and  the  portal  has  been  re¬ 
stored.  On  the  N.  side  the  church  is  adjoined  by  a  small  baptistery,  with 
a  semi-circular  dome  resting  on  four  pointed  arches,  each  of  which  is  dif¬ 
ferently  ornamented.  Around  this  building  runs  a  cornice  with  the  ends 
•  of  the  beams  projecting. 

To  the  W.  of  this  is  the  Church  of  St.  Theda,  with 
tastefully  executed  small  domes.  A  third  church,  now  within 
a  house,  dates,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  from  1264. — 
The  Harbour ,  which  was  defended  by  fortifications  on  the 
-islands  in  front  of  it,  contains  heaps  of  ruined  columns. 

Near  Jebeil  are  extensive  Necropoles  and  many  sarco¬ 
phagi;  the  famous  Column  of  Jehavmelek,  with  its  inscription 
.(Corp.  Inscrip.  Semit.  I.  1,  No.  1),  and  even  Egyptian  anti¬ 
quities,  have  been  discovered.  Cippi  with  step-like  enrich¬ 
ments  are  especially  common.  The  man-headed  winged  bull, 
a  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  device,  has  been  found  here  also. 
.About  3  min.  to  the  S.  the  road  to  Beirut  passes  through  a 
large  necropolis,  but  many  of  the  tombs  are  buried  in  sand. 
A  curious  feature,  especially  in  the  S.  necropolis,  is  that  the 
rock 3  here  contain  numerous  round  holes,  which  could  not 
have  been  intended  for  admitting  light  or  air,  as  they  taper 
•away  to  nothing.  A  stone  is  generally  placed  over  the  mouth 
•of  such  holes.  On  the  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Jebeil,  is  a  large 
rock-cavern  ;  and  many  tombs  are  to  be  found  at  Kassuba, 
10  min.  to  the  E.,  where  a  chapel  has  been  erected  with 
ancient  materials.  Beyond  Kassuba  are  the  substructures  of  a 
'large  temple,  which  was  most  probably  the  ancient  sanctuary 
•of  Adonis.  A  little  farther  to  the  N.E.  are  other  caverns,  some 
of  which  contain  tomb-niches.  To  the  N.  is  the  chapel  of 
Seyyidet  Mar  Nuhra,  an  interesting  rock-cavern  with  a  stair. 

On  the  road  from' Jebeil  to  Beirut  wre  reach  (12  min.)  a 
bridge,  and  then  (22  ijiin.)  another  bridge.  Above,  to  the  left, 
is  the  village  of  M^aiteh.  We  pass  (1/2  hr.)  a  khan, 
and  the  village  of  Halat  on  the  hill  ;  (5  min.)  tomb-caverns 
on  the  left;  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  Deir  Mar  Jirjis .  The  road 
next  crossed  (20  min.)  the  Nahr  Ibrahim ,  which  issues  from  a 
wild  ravine.  We  pass  numerous  khans  ;  11  min.,  Mar  Du 
mil  ;  11  inin.,  a  khan  ;  10  min.,  Khan  Buwar.  We  pass  (1/4 
hr.)  the  village  of  Berja ,  near  a  small  bay,  and  (13  min.)  a 
khan,  where  a  view  is*  disclosed  of  the  great  Bay  of  Juneh . 
‘On  the  hill  is  seen  the  village  of  Ghazir.  Round  the  hill 
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runs  a  paved  Roman  road,  hewn  in  the  rock.  From  (37  min.)- 
M a  dmilteirij  a  path  ascends  to  Ghazir.  From  Ma’amiltein  to- 
Juneh  (28  min.),  to  Nahr  eUKelb  (50  min.),  and  to  Beirut 
(2  1/4  hrs.) 

From  Ma’amiltein  via  Ghazir  to  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  5  3/4  hrs. 
We  ascend  to  (I  hr.)  GHAZIR,  where  a  fine  panorama  is  enjoyed  from 
the  roof  of  the  Jesuit  Institution.  From  Ghazir  (guide  advisable),  we 
ascend  to  the  S.E.,  passing  a  guard-house,  on  the  hill.  After  1/4  hr.  we 
see  on  the  opposite  hill  the  Armenian  monastery  Mar  Antanuis,  which 
we  reach  in  1/4  hr.;  we  then  descend  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  bottom  of  the 
valley,  where  there  is  a  famous  spring.  The  path  next  passes  (8  min.) 
the  village  of  Shanan'ir,  and  farther  on  (27  min.)  commands  a  view  of  the 
Maronite  monastery  of  ’Ain  Wairka,  situated  in  a  picturesque,  pine-clad 
ravine,  which  is  soon  reached  (13  min.).  Ghusta  is  next  passed  (10  min.). 
Rounding  a  corner  (40  min.),  we  see  the  village  of  Alma  below  us  on 
the  right.  To  the  S.,  below,  lies  the  village  of  Derun.  Jureh,  Ghadir, 
Sarba,  and  Haret  Sahen  lie  close  together  in  the  plain.  In  33  min.  we 
perceive  Deir  Bk.erk.i-  Beyond  it  we  reach  (14  min.)  the  bottom  of  the 
Wadi  Antura  near  a  mill,  and  then,  after  a  slight  ascent,  25  min.)  the 
large  monastery  of  Antura,  which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent,  by  the  Jesuits.  A  large  school  is  conducted  here.  To  the  N.E. 
lies  the  village  of  Bzummar.  On  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  a  little  to  the  S.  of 
Antura,  are  interesting  and  extensive  caves,  to  explore  which  a  rope  and 
candles  are  necessary.  They  lie  about  2  hrs.  above  the  mou,th  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  Descending  from  Autura,  we  pass  the  villages  of 
Zuk  Mikayel  and  Zuk  Misbah  on  our  right,  and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Nahr 
el-Kelb  (5  min.)  above  the  old  bridge. 

From  the  Cedars  to  Beirut  via  Bsherreh  and  Afka, 
Three  days  (about  26  1/2  hrs.)  The  first  night  may  be  spent  in 
Akura  (9  1/4  hrs.)  or  El-Muneitira  (2  hrs  .farther  on);  the  second  night 
in  Reifun  (1  1  hrs.  from  Akura)  or  Ajelttin  (3/4  hr.  farther  on);  from 
Ajeltun  to  Beirut  is  5  1/2  hrs.  The  accommodation  is  fair;  tents  are 
desirable,  and  indispensable  for  ladies.  Guide  necessary  for  the  whole 
route  (about  4  fr.  a  day).  Provisions  should  not  be  forgotten. 

From  the  Cedars  to  Bsherreh. — We  cross  the  Nahr  Kadisha  i  hr. 
above  Bsherreh,  and  ascend  to  the  W.;  along  the  steep  slope  of  the 
valley.  On  the  left  (20  min.)  we  see  the  village  of  Bakaira,  pass 
(1/4  hr.)  Bkarkasheh  and  (1/4  hr.)  Bez’un,  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  Hasrun, 
a  large  village  on  an  eminence  (opposite  to  Hajit).  Beyond  Hasrtin  out 
route  leads  to  the  left,  gradually  diverging  from  the  gorge  of  .he  Kadisha 
and  commands  magnificent  views.  After  I  hr.  we  see  Bdiman  below  us 
on  the  right.  On  the  hill  high  above  us,  lies  Hadeth.  (Between  Hadeth 
and  Niha  is  a  group  of  cedars).  Ascending  the  lateral  valley  to  the  left, 
we  come  to  (1/4  hr.))  Brisat ,  and  after  40  min.  reach  the  top  of  the 
hill  (magnificent  view),  whence  we  cross  a  tableland  to  the  (20  min.) 
narrow  Wadi  ed-Duweir.  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  brook  in  this  ravine, 
and  ascend  thence  for  20  min.  on  the  other  side.  After  40  min.  we  cross 
the  Wadi  el-Harisa  and  then  (35  min.)  a  small  brook,  where  sand-slone 
rock  makes  its  appearance,  and  (35  min.)  reach  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
We  ride  across  the  tableland.  Below,  to  the  right,  is  the  wild  and  narrow 
Wadi  Tannurin.  After  40  min.  we  cross  the  deep  Wadi  Bushrik.h,  beyond 
which  we  come  to  the  (20  min.)  lofty  plain  of  Ard’  Akluk,  inhabited  by 
half-caste  Beduins.  About  31 A  hr.  farther  on  the  route  skirts  a  hill,  and 
in  20  min.  more  reaches  its  highest  point,  whence  we  look  down  on  Akura, 
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situated  in  the  Wadi  el-Mugheiriyeh  at  the  foot  of  steep  rocks.  We  reach- 
the  village  in  1  hr.  20  min. 

In  35  min.  after  leaving  Akura  we  cross  the  valley  by  a  Natural 
Bridge,  and  reach  (1  hr.  20  min.)  the  village  of  El-Munieitira.  In  1/4 
hr.  we  reach  the  Springs  0/  Adonis,  now  called  Nahr  Ibrahim,  situated 
in  an  imposing  verdure-clad  amphitheatre,  with  numerous  pines  and  nut- 
trees.  The  principal  spring  wells  forth  from  a  deep  cavern,  to  the  W. 
of  which  are  two  smaller  brooks.  Below  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
basin  are  three  fine  waterfalls.  On  a  cliff  opposite  the  cavern  are  the 
scanty  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  stood  on  a  platform  A  particularly 
picturesque  view  of  the  springs  is  obtained  from  the  village  of  Afka.  to 
which  we  ascend  in  1/4  hr.  1  his  was  the  ancient  Apheca,  he  site  of  a 
famous  temple  of  Venus,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Constantine: 
the  Great  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  the  rites  celebrated  in  it.  The 
Myth  of  Venus  and  Adonis  was  connected  with  this  place  on  account  of 
the  Springs  of  Adonis.  This  s.ream  is  occasionally  coloured  red  with 
mineral  matter,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  the  blood  of  Adonis 
shed  by  the  wild  boar. 

The  route  from  Afka  follows  a  narrow  terrace  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  W.S.W.  After  about  1  hr.  20  min.  we  begin  to  ascend 
the  hill  to  the  left,"  and  in  35  min.  reach  the  top.  Opposite  us  towers 
the  Sannin.  I  he  path  next  descends  to  the  bottom  (35  min.)  of  the  Wadi 
Shebruh,  follows  ihe  valley,  and  then  (1/2  hr.)  leads  into  the  basin  of 
the  Nahr  El-Kelb.  The  village  of  Meiruba  lies  to  the  W.  on  a  terrace 
(curious  rock-labyrinth).  Proceeding  towards  the  angle  of  the  hill  to  the 
S.E.,  we  next  reach  (5^  hrs).  the  large  spring  Neba'V-Asal  (honey  spring). 
The  path  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  1  /2  hr.  gorge  of  Neba’  el-Leben 
(milk  soring),  which  it  crosses  1/4  hr.  below  the  spring  by  means  of 
a  huge  NATURAL  Bridge  ( Jisr  el-Hajar)  with  a  span  of  125  ft.,  about 
75  ft.  above  ..he  stream.  (The  famous  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia  is 
215  ft.  high  and  90  ft.  in  span).  We  now  follow  the  conduit  coming 

from  Neba’  el-Leben  t6  (1/2  hr.)  Fakra,  where  we  first  observe,  on  a 

terrace  to  the  left,  the  ruin  of  a  large  temple.  The  court  ot  ..his  building 
is  partly  enclosed  by  walls  of  natural  rock,  while  the  front  wall,  towards 

the  E.,  and  the  colonnade  were  ar.ificial.  About  5  min.  to  the  N.  of 

the  temple  is  the  ruin  of  a  substantial  tower,  perhaps  a  sepulchral  monument. 
On  the  right  of  the  portal  is  an  inscription  mentioning  the  name  of  ihe 
Emperor  Tiberius  (14-37).  In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  village  of  El-Mezry’  a 
(Mezra’at  Kafr  Dubyan),  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and,  riding  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  village  (3/4  hr.),  descend  to  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nahr  es-Salib  (3/4  hr.)  We  again  ascend  the  hill  (3/4  hr.)  and 
pass  Klei’at  on  the  left.  We  pass  (1/2  hr.)  Reifun,  ((1/4  hr.)  Deir  Reiftin 
(large  Maronite  monastery)  and  (40  min.)  the  struggling  village  of  Ajeltun. 
Opposite  Ajeltun  lies  Bekfeiya.  We  next  reach  (1  1/4  hr.)  the  village 
of  Je’ita,  and  (35  min.)  Antura.  Thence  to  the  Dog  River  and  to  Beirut. 
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7. —  From  DAMASCUS  (or  Homs)  to  PALMYRA. 

The  distance  from  Damascus  to  Palmyra  is  160  m.  or  ca.  45  hrs. 
.ride.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  journey  of  4-5  days  on  horseback,  but  with 
a  camel  (now  comparatively  seldom  used),  it  takes  one  day  less.  The 
usual  Night  Quarters  are:  9  hrs.  Jerud;  12  hrs.  Karyatein,  where  if 
necessary,  accommodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  Khuri’s;  13  hrs.  Khan 
el-Leben.  A  somewhat  longer  road  to  Karayatein  (25-26  hrs.)  leads 
■via  Seidnaya  and  Nebk. — A  Dragoman'  and  a  tent  are  indispensable 
for  this  expedition.  Good  drinking-water  should  also  be  taken,  as  none 
is  obtainable  between  Karayatein  and  Palmyra,  without  a  degression, 
and  as  the  water  of  Palmyra  itself  is  also  poor.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the  dragoman  hire  at  his  own  cost 
additional  camels  at  Karayatein  to  carry  water.  The  traveller  should 
also  obtain  a  supply  of  good  spirits,  both  to  mix  with  the  bad  water 
and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  keen  air  of  the  desert,  and  sufficient 
tobacco  for  distribution  to  the  escort  and  Beduins  whom  one  may  chance 
to  meet.  The  tribe  of  ’  Ajeil  Beduins,  which  was  many  years  ago  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Neja  to  Baghdad,  affords  the  most  famed  caravan- 

leaders,  camel-drivers,  and  camel-riders  in  the  Syrian  desert. — The  return 
journey  may  be  made  if  desired  via  Homs  or  via  Ba  albek. 

A  shorter  and  more  comfortable  way  to  make  this  excursion  is 
by  carriage  from  Homs  The  distance  is  about  87  m.,  which  is 
accomplished  in  two  days,  i.e.  in  20  hrs.  of  actual  driving  (on  horse¬ 
back  in  three  days).  We  start  in  the  afternoon,  pass  the  nights  in 
Forklus  (4^  hrs.)  and  ’^4in  el-Beida  (ca  11  hrs.),  and  reach  Palmyra 
«arly  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third,  day.  The  charge  for  the  carriage 

is  300  fr.  for  a  week  (more  in  proportion  if  a  longer  stay  be  made  in 

Palmyra).  The  total  expenses  for  a  party,  including  guides  and  all 

necessaries,  amount  to  4-500  fr.  for  each  for  a  week.  Tents  are  very 
desirable  for  ladies,  but  cannot  be  obtained  in  Homs.  The  best  plan 
is  to  make  the  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  hotel  at  Homs. 

The  best  travelling  season  is  April  and  May.  I  he  desert  is 
hot  in  summer  (including  Sept.),  while  in  winter  it  is  often  uncomfor:- 
.ably  cold. — An  escort  is  sometimes  indispensable  and  always  desirable. — 
Information  on  this  point  should  be  obtained  at  the  consula.e  in  Damascus 
or  from  the  authorities  in  Homs,  and  not  from  the  dragoman.  The  escort 
should  be  provided  and  paid  (each  man  3-4  fr.  a  day)  by  the  dragoman. 

From  Damascus ,  leaving  the  Bab  Tuma,  we  ride  along 
the  broad  paved  Aleppo  road,  between  orchards.  In  12  min.  we 
reach  the  Zeinabeyeh,  a  well  on  the  left,  which  is  said  to 
contain  the  best  water  at  Damascus.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach 
the  village  of  Hrestat  el-Basal ,  and  next  (40  min.)  see  the 
large  village  of  Duma.  Trees  gradually  cease  and  we  come 
to  open  fields.  1/2  hr.,  Spring  of  good  water.  After  35  min. 
we  reach  the  village  of  Adra}  which  lies  below  the  road,  to 
the  right,  surrounded  by  vegetation.  The  desert  now  begins. 
We  turn  more  to  the  left  (N.),  towards  the  mountains.  The 
conspicuous  round  peak  is  called  Teniyet  Abu'l-Ata  (hill  of 
Abu’l-Ata).  We  next  pass  several  caravanserais,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  modern  Khan  el-Asafir  (khan  of  the  sparrows), 
but  there  is  no  water  here.  The  ascent  is  now  steeper  and 
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stony.  After  25  min.  we  pass  a  cistern  of  rain-water  (bad) ;  on 
She  right,  some  ruins.  The  road  then  passes  .(55  min.)  a  ruined 
(khan  (. Maihndel-Maluli ),  dating  from  the  year  1000  of  the 
Hegira  (i.  e.  1592).  In  the  distance  we  see  before  us  the  vil¬ 
lages  oi'Aila  and  El-Kuteifehj  and  reach  the  latter  in  1  hr. 
5  minutes. 

We  next  reach  (40  min.)  the  village  of  El-Mu  addamiyeh,  whence 
distinct  vestiges  of  an  old  wall  with  small  towers  lead  to  another  village 
On  the  right  we  pass  (1  hr.)  remains  of  an  ancient  Conduit,  which  begins 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  conduit,  which  is  also  visible  at 
Palmyra,  is  constructed  on  the  Persian  system,  with  the  channel  entirely 
under  ground.  It  is  lined  with  masonry,  and  large  enough  to  walk  in. 
For  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  clean  it  is  provided  with  air-shafts  with 
steps,  at  intervals  of  16  yds.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  Jerud,  the  ancient 
Geroda,  the  gardens  of  which  have  long  been  visible.  To  the  right, 
a  short  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  salt  lake,  which  is  sometimes  dry. 
The  village  is  a  modern  and  tolerably  clean  place  with  three  mosques 
and  about  2,000  inhab.  whose  language  and  customs  resemble  those  of 
the  nomadic  tribes. 

The  route  now  traverses  a  broad  valley  between  barren  hills, 
and  reaches  (25  min.)  the  small  village  of  Atni  (with  a  spring).  A 
supply  of  water  must  be  taken  here  for  the  whole  day.  The  scenery 
is  very  dreary.  To  the  right  are  hills  of  salt,  and  the  soil  yields  nothing 
but  herbs,  affording  scanty  nourishment  to  the  camel,  and  sometimes  used 
for  fuel.  After  2  3/4  hrs.  we  pass  the  ruined  Khan  el-Abyad  (white 
xhan),  which  lies  10  min.  to  the  right.  In  1  3/4  hr.  we  come  to  some 
heaps  of  stones,  apparently  the  remains  of  some  building,  and  in  1  hr. 
more  reach  a  dilapidated  khan  (no  water)  on  the  left.  The  hills  on  the 
left  are  encrusted  with  salt.  After  2  3/4  hrs.  we  quit  the  outskirts  of 
this  chain  of  hills,  and  ascend  to  a  somewhat  higher  plateau.  After  3 
hrs,  more  of  brisk  riding  we  reach  the  village  of  KARYATEIN,  the  ancient 
Nezala  (tents  are  best  pitched  on  the  threshing  floors  to  the  W.  of  the 
village).  The  inhabitants  are  Moslems  and  Christians,  the  latter  consist¬ 
ing  of  Syrian  Catholics,  Maronites,  and  Orthodox.  Around  the  village 
lie  thriving  gardens,  where  the  vine  also  is  cultivated. 

Among  the  Beduins  Karyatein  is  famous  for  a  cure  for 
insanity  practised  here.  The  patient  is  bound  and  confined  in 
a  room  by  himself  for  a  single  night.  Next  morning  he  is 
•found  without  his  fetters  and  cured.  If,  however,  he  omits  to 
pay  for  his  miraculous  recovery,  he  relapses  into  his  former 
condition  ! 

Beyond  Karayatein  the  Palmyra  route  leads  to  the 
E.N.E.  in  a  broad,  barren  valley  of  the  Jebel  er-Ruwik.  A 
small  valley  (1/2  hr.)  containing  a  little  water,  is  passed. 
The  route  is  very  monotonous.  In  about  7  1/2  hrs.  from 

Karyatein  we  reach  an  old  castle  named  Kasr  el-Heirj,  the 
tower  of  which  has  long  been  visible.  Extensive  walls  and 
windows  are  still  standing.  Maltese  crosses  are  said  to  have 
k>een  detected  on  the  walls.  In  the  vicinity  lie  many  hewn 
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stones,  some  of  them  of  marble.  (If  water  has  run  short,  a 
digression  of  3  hrs.  towards  the  E.  hills  must  be  made  to  the 
spring  ,Ain  el-Wu’ul;  guide  necessary).  After  1  3/4  hrs.  we 
cross  the  small  Wadi  el  Mutera ,  which  lies  about  half  way 
between  Karyatein  and  Palmyra.  I11  1  3/4  hr.  more  we  reach 
the  ruined  Khan  el-Leben.  The  ground  here  is  covered  with 
woody  herbs  ,and  honey-combed  in  places  by  the  jerboa  (Arab. 
yerbu :),  or  jumping  mouse,  it  also  swarms  with  lizards  and 
small  snakes,  which  come  out  of  their  holes  to  bask  in  the 
sun.  The  mountain-range  to  the  left  is  the  Jebel  el-Abyad. 

After  a  tendious  ride  of  7  hrs.  more  we  obtain  a  distant 
view  of  a  sepulchral  tower  of  Palmyra,  and  reach  it  in  2  1/4 
hrs.  more.  Traces -of  an  ancient  conduit  are  again  met  with 
here.  On  the  hill  to  the  left  are  some  ruins.  We  now  traverse 
a  small  valley  with  sepulchral  towers.  In  5  min.  more  we 
c'une  in  sight  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  and  the  columns  of 
Palmyre  and  of  the  Moslem  castle  on  the  hill  to  the  left. 

Palmyra  (Tudmur).  Accommodation.  Tents,  for  which  a  guard 
of  soldiers  is  indispensable,  had  better  be  pitched  in  the  orchards,  or  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple  near  the  mosque.  Sheikh  Ahmed  receives  travellers 
in  his  house  outside  the  gate.  Two  or  three  shopkeepers  sell 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  similar  articles.  It  is  advisable  to  call  on 
the  Mudir  and  make  him  a  small  present.  The  various  Sheikhs  act  as 
guides.  One  day  is  hardly  enough  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  ruins. 

ANTIQUITIES.  The  coins  the  people  of  Tudmur  offer  for  sale 
are  generally  Roman,  Greek,  or  Arabian,  in  bad  preservation.  Those 
with  the  Palmyrene  characters,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  tombs,  as  well 
as  lamps  and  gems  with  the  same  writing,  are  valuable. 

The  modern  village  of  Tudmur consisting  of  about  50 
huts,  lies  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and  is  built  in  part 
of  fragments  of  columns  and  other  ancient  material  ;  long 
village-streets  traverse  the  ruins  in  various  directions.  .Visitors 
to  the  ruins  need  have  no  hesitation  in  entering  the  houses 
or  climbing  on  their  roofs.  On  account  of  its  spring,  the 
trading-caravans  between  Damascus  and  Baghdad  all  call 
at  Palmyra. 

Tadmor  was  a  caravan-station  of  importance  at  a  very  early 
period,  although  the  Revised  Version  is  almost  certainly  right  in  reading 
Tamar  (Comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  19)’  instead  of  Tadmor  in  the  passage  in 
1  Kings  ix.  18,  to  the  effect  that  Solomon  “built  Tamar  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  in  the  land.”  The  climate  of  the  place  was  also  favourable  to  its 
development,  but  it  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  that 
Palmyra  (the  name  by  which  it  was  known  in  the  Greek  period)  is 
mentioned  as  an  important  commercial  place  At  that  time  it  formed  a 
depot  for  silk  and  other  E.  Asiatic  and  Indian  products  on  their  way  to 
the  west.  In  34  B.C.  Anthony  made  a  predatory  expedition  thither,  but 
the  inhabitants  carried  off  their  treasures  and  deposited  them  in  safety 
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with  their  friends  the  Parthians  beyond  Euphrates.  Palmyra  attained  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  3rd.  cent,  of  our  era.  At  that  time  if 
formed  a  Republic  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 

The  busy  world  of  Syria  had  been  cut  off  from  the  East  by  twor 
hundred  years  of  war;  all  trade  and  traffic  with  the  East  had  been 
squeezed  into  one  channel — the  desert  route  between  Damascus 
and  the  Euphrates;  and  here,  and  here  alone,  could  merchandise 
pass  in  safety  from  Hither  Asia  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  deserf 
Arabs  who  lived  on  the  route  waxed  rich  and  powerful  on  this 
artificial  trade,  and  became  the  contractors,  transporters,  merchants, 
middlemen,  and  guards  of  every  bale  of  goods  which  passed  from 
East  to  West  or  from  West  to  East,  As  the  centuries  rolled  bv 
the  trade  increased  until  the  site  of  one  constant  spring,  named 

Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  changed  from  a  camp  to  a  village,  from  a 
village  to  a  town,,  from  a  town  to  an  immense  city  of  caravanserais 
and  hostels,  intersected  with  vast  colonnades,  dominated  by  a 
gigantic  shrine,  and  surrounded  by  the  tower  tombs  of  its  great 
citizens.  A  small  nomadic  tribe  had  been  transformed  into  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  aristocracy;  an  ordinary  desert  Shavkh  had 
changed  into,  one  of  the  greatest  representatives  of  wealth  and 
power  within  the  pale  of  civilisation. 

(Sir  Mark  Sykes — The  Caliph’s  Last  Heritage). 

Odenathus,  who  styled  himself  King  of  Palmyra,  rendered 
important  services  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  against  Sapor,  King  of 
Persia,  after  which  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  “Emperor.”  He 
was  at  length  assassinated  in  271,  leaving  his  authority  to  his  widow 
Zenohia,  a  woman  who  was  celebrated  at  once  for  her  talents,  her 
warlike  disposition,  and  her  refined  taste.  Under  her,  Palmyra  reached 
the  height  of  its  glory,  and  adopted  the  Graeco-Roman  culture  more 
freely  than  before.  The  people  still  spoke  Aramaic,  as  most  of  the 

inscriptions  prove,  but  the  upper  classes  studied  and  spoke  Greek  and 
Latin.  Zenobia  succeeded  in  extending  her  supremacy  over  Syrai,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  and  even  part  of  Egypt,  but  her  ambition  caused  her  ruin.  The 
Emperor  Aurelian  (270-273)  marched  against  her,  defeated  her  troops 
near  Homs,  and  besieged  her  capital.  She  fled,  but  was  taken  prisoner, 
(273),  and  afterwards  graced  the  Emperor’s  triumphant  procession  at 
Rome.  The  Palmyrenes  received  a  Roman  garrison,  but  soon  afterwards 
revolted,  and  the  city  was  des  royed  by  Aurelian.  Palmyra  s  glory  was 
now  gone.  The  walls  and  the  temple  of  the  sun  were  indeed  restored. 

At  a  later  period  Palmyra  was  merely  a  frontier  town,  in  the  direction 

of  the  desert,  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (527-565).  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Arabs  had  penetrated  to  this  district,  and  formed  the 
ruling  class  even  before  the  Christian  period.  It  is  even  probable  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Arabs,  as  many  of  the  names 
mentioned  in  Greek  inscriptions  at  Palmyra,  as  well  as  in  the  Hauran, 
are  genuine  Arabic.  The  Arabs  probably  served  the  Palmyrenes  as 
mercenaries  The  Moslem  conquest  left  Palmyra  uninjured,  but  the  town 
suffered  the  conflicts  between  the  Omayyads  and  Abbasids  in  745.  In 
1089  it  was  visited  by  an  earthquake.  In  1173  the  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  still  found  a  considerable  colony  of  Jews  at  Palmyra.  Later, 
the  town  fell  so  completely  into  oblivion  that,  when  it  was  visited  by 
members  of  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo  in  1678,  they  seemed  to 
have  made  an  entirely  new  discovery.  Comp.  “Les  ruines  de  Palmyre, 
autrement  dite  Tedmor  au  Desert,”  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  Paris,  1812 
(somewhat  out  of  date).  At  that  period  more  of  the  ruins  were  preserved 
than  at  the  present  day.  See  also  “Dix  jours  en  Palmyrene,”  par  R.  Ber ^ 
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noville”  (Paris,  1868);  and  also  “An  account  of  Palmyra  and  Zenobia,” 
by  Wm.  Wright  (London,  1895). 

Ruins  of  the  Old  Town. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  ruined  city  lies  the  Great  Temple 
,OF  THE  Sun,  which  was  dedicated  to  Baal.  It  was  restored  in 
2 73  under  Aurelian,  but  what  parts  date  from  his  period  can¬ 
not  now  be  easily  distinguished.  The  material,  as  of  all  the 
buildings  at  Palmyra,  is  a  slightly  reddish  shell-lime  stone, 
„  obtained  from  quarries  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  castle. 

The  temple  stood  upon  a  raised  terrace,  and  was  enclosed 
by  an  Outer  Wall,  about  50  ft.  in  height  and  forming  a 
square  of  which  each  side  was  256  yds.  in  length  (inside 
measure).  One  of  these  sides  only  (N.)  is  now  fairly  well  pre¬ 
served.  The  substructure,  which  is  probably  still  in  existence 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  other  places  also,  is  about 
10  ft.  in  height,  formed  of  fine  large  blocks,  and  about  20  ft. 
broader  than  the  wall. 

The  wall  itself  was  divided  into  sections  by  thirteen 
•.pilasters,  which  still  exist,  and  flanked  by  pilasters  68  ft.  in 
height  projecting  in  groups  of  three  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  corner-towers.  The  square  windows  between  the 
pilasters  are  also  preserved,  although  for  the  most  part 
^roughly  filled  with  stones.  One  of  those  not  so  obstructed  may 
be  used  as  an  entrance  to  the  interior.  Small  gates  were  also 
■inserted  in  the  enclosing  wall,  and  one  of  these,  still  turning 
on  its  ancient  stone-hinges,  is  extant.  The  foundations  only 
of  the  other  three  sides  of  the  outer  wall  are  ancient,  the 
.upper  part  having  been  carelessly  built  of  ancient  materials 
by  the  Arabs,  who  used  the  temple  as  a  fortress  (like  the  Acro¬ 
polis  of  Ba’albek).  A  kind  of  moat  was  also  constructed  by 
them.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  Principal  Entrance ,  which  is  also 
;an  addition  of  the  Moslem  period,  with  a  lofty  pointed  portal, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  portal,  which  was  purposely 
.destroyed.  A  grand  flight  of  steps,  120  ft.  in  width,  ascended 
-to  the  Portico ,  which  was  formed  by  Corinthian  columns  12  ft. 
in  height.  Within  this  was  a  large  triple  Portal,  the  pilasters 
.of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modern  tower,  but  pro- 
•bably  no  longer  in  their  original  places.  Inside  are  fine  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ancient  portico,  with  rich  garlands. 

Our  survey  of  the  interior  is  considerably  hampered  by 
'.the  houses  of  the  modern  village.  The  inside  of  the  enclosing 
•wall  is  elaborately  adorned  with  niches  and  recesses,  and  is 
connected  by  beams  with  an  imposing  Colonnade,  which  re- 
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ceived  its  light  through  the  windows  in  the  wall-  On  three 
sides  this  colonnade  was  double,  but  on  the  entrance-side 
(W.)  there  was  a  single  row  of  columns  only.  (The  Herodian 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  built  on  a  similar  plan  ;  see  vol. 
I,  p.  88).  Besides  the  corner-pilasters  there  are  still  pre-- 
served  whole  rows  of  columns  with  entablatures,  distributed 
among  the  houses,  about  50  in  all.  The  original  number  of 
columns,  was  about  390.  Almost  every  column  has,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up,  a  kind  of  bracket  and  a  pedestal,  and 
sometimes  even  two  of  the  latter,  on  which  statues  and  other 
votive  offerings  were  placed. 

The  frequency  with  which  these  pedestals  occur  points 
to  the  period  of  the  decline  of  art,  or  to  ignorance  of  the 
principles  of  Roman  architecture. 

The  imposing  colonnade  enclosed  a  large  square' 
Court,  traces  of  the  paving  of  which  are  still  visible  in  places. 
The  large  reservoirs  ( birkeh )  still  existing  were  anciently  used 
for  religious  ablutions. 

In  the  centre  of  this  court,  a  little  nearer  the  S.  side, 
rose  a  second  platform,  on  which  stood  the  Temple  itself, 
situated  from  N.  to  S.  (about  65  yds.  long  and  34  yds.  wide). 
It  was  a  peripteros,  or  temple  with  a  singe  peristyle  of 
columns.  Of  these  columns,  which  were  55  ft.  in  height,  a 
few  only  are  preserved,  chiefly  at  the  back  of  the  building 
(E.  side).  They  are  fluted,  and  are  now  destitute  of  their 
capitals,  which  were  probably  of  bronze  and  therefore  eagerly 
appropriated  as  booty.  Opposite  the  ancient  portal  in  the 
outer  wall  the  temple  had  a  rich  Portal  between  two 
columns,  leading  into  the  colonnade.  This  is  the  most 
favourable  point  for  a  survey  of  the  rich  ornamentation  of 
the  frieze,  with  its  figures  and  garlands.  The  longer  walls 
of  the  temple  (E.  and  W.)  have  each  four  windows,  while  two- 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals  project  Yrom  each  side  of  the 
end  walls  (N.  and  S.).  The  Portal  of  the  Celia  (W.),  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  architectural  relics  of  Palmyra,  i-s  about' 
33  ft.  high,  and  is  lavishly  enriched.  The  ceiling  of  the 
doorway  is  adorned  with  a  relief  representing  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings  on  a  starred  ground,  flanked  by  genie.  A 
large  fragment  of  the  entablature  has  fallen,  and  may  be 
closely  inspected.  Inside  the  portal  a  large  and  somewhat 
rudely  executed  stone  figure  lies  on  the  ground.  The  ceiling 
of  the  ancient  Celia  has  fallen  in,  and  the  roof  of  the  mosque 
occupying  its  site  rests  on  ill-constructed  arches.  In  the  N. 
wall  is  a  niche  containing  a  square  slab  of  stone  bearing  # 
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circle  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  the  centre  of  which 
.are  seven  pentagons  with  busts  in  high  relief.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  sadly  damaged.  The  temple-walls  are  still 
all  well  preserved.  On  the  S.  side  is  now  the  Mihrab.  On 
Ihe  N,  side  a  richly  decorated  door  leads  to  a  staircase.  The 
striking  view  from  the  top  embiaces  the  temple,  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  castle  on  the  hill  towards  the  N. 

Beyond  the  space  in  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the 
ancient  temple  stands  the  ] ami  ’ el-Fadel,  a  small  modern 
jnosque.  'ihe  minaret  is  curiously  constructed  upon  obliquely 
laid  fragments  of  columns. 

About  165  yds.  from  the  N.\Y.  corner  of  the  temple 
Jbegins  a  Street  of  Columns,  which  intersects  the  entire  town 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  for  a  distance  of  about  1240  yds.  It 
begins  with  a  Portico .  We  here  find  many  traces  of  magni¬ 
ficent  buildings  and  columns.  One  large  column,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  now  overthrown,  is  of  gigantic  dimensions.  Huge 
..capitals  are  scattered  around,  a  remarkably  fine  one  lying 
between  the  mosque  and  the  portico.  To  the  left  are  seen 
traces  of  a  wall.  The  space  here  was  perhaps  the  Market 
Place j  ffhere  several  streets  converged.  On  a  column  near, 
in  front  of  the  portico,  the  votive  inscription  of  the  leader 
jof  a  commercial  caravan  has  been  discovered.  As  the  street 
cf  columns  had  a  different  axis  from  that  of  the  portico,  the 
discrepancy  was  masked  by  a  clever  architectural  contrivance. 

From  the  great  central  portico  extend  the  Rows  of 
Columns ,  ffhich  are  still  preserved.  In  one  row  stood  about 
375  columns,  each  55  ft.  in  height.  Of  these  about  150  are 
wholly  or  partly  extant,  a  number  of  them,  next  the  portico, 
,still  bearing  their  entablature.  All  the  columns  are  provided 
with  corbels  or  pedestals  like  those  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  about  two-thirds  of  the  up,  projecting  towards  the 
main  street.  Inscriptions  are  still  to  be  seen,  recording  the 
names  of  meritorious  citizens  whose  statues  were  placed  here. 
The  central  street,  many  traces  of  the  pavement  of  which 
still  exist,  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  covered  colonnade  or 
peristyle,  closed  at  the  back  by  houses.  Between  the  columns 
were  doors,  which  probably  led  into  shops.  Above  the  peri¬ 
style,  at  places  at  least,  ran  a  second  and  smaller  covered 
colonnade,  commanding  an  excellent  survey  of  the  busy 
street  below 

The  row  of  columns  is  interrupted  farther  on  by  a 
T etrapylon.  Here,  instead  of  the  columns,  were  lofty  pila¬ 
sters,  adjoining  which  four  columns  projected  into  the 
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street.  The  only  one  of  these  columns  now  standing  is  a  huge 
monolith  of  granite  speckled  with  blue,  probably  brought 
from  Egypt.  A  second,  now  prostrate  on  the  ground,  mea¬ 
sures  29  ft.  in  length,  and  is  near  the  base  a  little  more, 
and  near  the  top  a  little  less,  than  3  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter. 
To  the  right,  at  the  back  of  the  pilasters,  we  observe  the 
beginnings  of  arches  and  traces  of  a  street.  One  of  the  streets 
bordered  with  columns  led  to  a  small  T emfle ,  of  whose 
peristyle  ten  fine  Corinthian  monolithic  columns  are  preserv¬ 
ed.  The  W:  front  of  this  peristyle  is  preserved,  besides  which 
a  pilaster  is  still  standing  on  the  S.W.  and  a  column  on  the 
N.W.  side. — Beyond  the  tetrapylon  begins  a  beautifully  pre¬ 
served  row  of  columns,  eleven  in  number,  and  connected  by  an 
•entablature.  Farther  on  is  a  Portico  between  the  columns, with 
an  arch  resting  on  pilasters  of  the  same  height  as  the  corbels 
projecting  from  the  columns.  This  portal  also  was  double  on 
the  W.  side.  Between  this  point  and  a  second  portal  are 
twenty-five  more  columns,  also  connected  by  an  entablature. 
Two  of  these  columns  have  corbels  for  statues  on  their  W. 
side.  The  W.  side  of  the  capitals  has  suffered  seriously  from 
exposure  to  the  weather.  By  the  seventh  column  of  the  twenty- 
five  is  a  large  round'  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
street,  resembling  that  of  a  cistern,  and  doubtless  belonging 
to  an  ancient  conduit. 

To  the  left,  at  the  back  of  the  row  of  columns,  we 
-come  to  a  considerable  building,  near  the  street,  now  called 
Dur  ’ Adleh,  and  containing  a  fine  niche  over  the  portal  in 
the  interior.  From  this  point  a  slightly  curved  row  of 
columns  (perhaps  a  stadium)  diverged  to  the  left.  Ten 
columns  are  preserved,  which  lead  towards  a  large  temple 
or  palace,  noff  called  the  Serail.  The  ground-plan  of  these 
structures  is  almost  obliterated  by  the  sand.  To  the  N.  a  well- 
preserved  single  row  of  20  columns  runs  towards  the  main 
■street.  Near  the  beginning  of  it  is  the  well-preserved  peri¬ 
style  of  a  smaller-  temple. 

Returning  to  Dur  ’Adleh,  we  next  come  to  a  series  of 
columns  preserved  on  the  left  side,  and  then  to  a  handsome 
Portal ,  about  22  ft.  wide,  leading  to  the  large  doorway  of  a 
building  on  the  left.  Beyond  this  the  series  of  columns  con¬ 
tinues,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  those  which  folloff  are  higher 
than  those  we  have  passed.  On  the  right  are  four  columns,  the 
first  of  which  bears  another  smaller  coumn.  We  now  reoch  a 
small  open  space,  at  the  corners  of  which  are  four  massive  pe¬ 
destals  of  large  blocks  (resembing  those  at  Jerash),  abuot  32 
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ft.  apart.  Thlis  was  an  important  crossway  and  business  centre* 
of  he  city,  and  was  probably  also  a  vaulted  T etrapylon.  A 
street  of  columns  diverged  hence  to  the  left  towards  the 
Serail.  Curiously  enough,  the  main  street  extended  beyond- 
this  point  at  a  slight  angle  (towards  the  right)  with  the 
preceding  part,  an  arrangement  which  was  perhaps  designed 
to  enhance  the  effect  of  perspective. 

Farther  on  are  remains  of  columns,  two  handsome* 
sarcophagi,  and  traces  of  a  street  of  columns  leading  to  the 
left.  We  finally  reach  a  point  where  the  columns  were* 
terminated  by  a  Building  placed  across  their  line  at  a  right' 
angle,  probably  a  Tomb.  The  front,  consisting  ,of  six  mono¬ 
lithic  columns  on  slightly  raised  ground,  with  well-preserved 
bases,  is  still  in  existence.  So  also  is  part  of  the  pediment,, 
behind  which  is  a  very  handsome  pilaster  which  formed  one 
corner  of  the  building.  Around  the  ruin  are  a  number  of 
large  hewn  blocks,  some  of  which  are  elaborately  enriched. 
Near  it  stands  a  second  monument  of  similar  character. 

The  Town  Proper  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  row  of 
columns.  The  courses  of  the  streets  are  not  at  once  distin¬ 
guishable,  although  they  probably  lie  at  no'  great  depth  be¬ 
low  the  rubbish,  and  the  directions  of  the  side-streets  can 
be  determined  only  by  the  position  of  the  buildings.  On  the* 
N.E.  side  of  the  city,  a  number  of  large  buildings  have  been 
preserved.  Towards  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
City  Wallj  for  the  towers  of  which  the  ancient  sepulchral 
towers  were  used.  It  probably  dates  from  the  time 
of  Justinian,  and  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  then 
much  reduced  city  against  the  Arabs,  just  as  a  similar  fortress 
made  of  ancient  materials  at  the  same  period  in  the  same 
circumstances  may  be  seen  at  Timgad  in  Algeria.  The 
dwelling-houses  of  Palmyra  must  have  extended  a  long 
distance  towards  the  E.  and  S.  The  w*all  of  Justinian  runs 
to  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Outside  the 
wall,  to  the  N.  we  observe  a  number  of  ruined  sepulchral 
towers.  Near  the  wall  runs  a  Conduit . 

From  the  end  of  the  street  of  columns,  we  turn  to  the 
first  Temple  still  preserved  on  this  side.  It  is  a  small  square 
building  of  large  hewn  blocks,  with  a  pilaster  at  each  corner. 
The  entablature  and  the  rogf  have  fallen.  The  whole  building" 
is  imbedded  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth. — To  the* 
E.S.E.  of  this  we  next  come  to  the  remains  of  another  small 
Temple  (or  perhaps  a  church).  On  each  side  three  columns' 
are  still  standing  ;  the  capitals  of  five  columns  have* 
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been  thrown  down.  Proceeding  straight  on  again,  we 
reach  a  beautifully  preserved  T  emple  with  a  porch 
of  six  columns,  four  of  which  are  in  front.  The  building 
doubtless  rests  on  a  basement,  and  the  fact  that  the  corbels 
projecting  from  the  columns  are  only  20  in.  above  the  ground 
shows  that  the  bases  of  the  columns  must  be  considerably 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  portal  is  somewhat  de¬ 
faced  ;  the  roofed  windows  at  the  sides  are  better  preserved. 
About  300  paces  to  the  E.  of  this  point'  is  a  gigantic  column, 
which,  according  to  a  bilingual  inscription  {i.e.  Greek  and 
Palmyrene)  on  the  S.  sde  of  its  base,  was  erected  in  the  year 
540  of  the  Seleucid  era  (a.d.  139)  in  honour  of  the  family  of 
a  certain  A ailamis. 

The  orchards,  which  are  planted  with  apricot,  pome¬ 
granate,  and  even  palm-trees,  contain  many  antique  frag¬ 
ments.  Passing  round  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  through  the 
gardens  at  the  back,  *  we  come  to  a  brook  which  descends 
irom  the  sulphur ' spring,  and  is  sometimes  swollen  to  a 
considerable  size.  Following  the  course  of  this  stream,  we 
reach  (1/4  hr.)  a  Column  similar  to  that  above  mentioned  ; 
but  this  circuit  perhaps  hardly  repays  the  trouble. 

By  proceeding  towards  the1  W.  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  we  first  reach  a  number  of  Moslem  tombs,  among 
which  are  several  stones  bearing  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  We 
descend  to  a  small  Arabian  mill,  cross  the  steaming  brook 
near  it,  and  soon  reach  the  Spring,  which  gushes  forth  from 
a  cavern  on  the  W.  hills.  This,  the  only  spring  in  Palmyra, 
tastes  strongly  of  sulphur  and  has  a  temperature  of  84°  Fahr.  ; 
its  water  improves  after  standing  a  little,  and  is  also  better 
about  10  min.  below  the  source.  A  little  below  the  spring,  on 
the  right  bank,  is  an  ancient  Altar  with  an  inscription. 

In  the  plain  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  spring,  there  is 
also  a  Necropolis j  but  most  of  the  tombs  are  covered  with 
earth.  The  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  most  of  them  are 
vaulted  over,  but  some  are  open.  The  numerous  sculptures 
are  generally  somewhat  rude,  but  these  works  are  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  product  of  Greek  art  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Oriental  taste,  and  that  they,  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  inscriptions,  are  an  important  source  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  history  and  social  life  of  the  Palmyrenes. 

Over  the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  are  scattered  the  so- 
called  Sepulchral  Towers,  mainly  copied  from  Asiatic 
models,  and  doubtless  used  as  family-tombs.  These  were  pro¬ 
bably  erected  by  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  were  acquainted 
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with  the  culture  and  the  languages  of  the  West,  a  memorial 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  bilingual  inscriptions  which 
these  tombs  invariably  bear  on  the  exterior.  In  the  inside 
the  names  are  sometimes  in  the  Palmyrene  character  only. 

The  best-preserved  of  the  sepulchral  towers  are 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  watercourse,  coming  from 
the  W.,  which  is  bounded  on  the  S.  side  by  the  Jebel  Silt 
Belkis  (Queen  of  Sheba)  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Jebel  Heseini. 
In  front  of  the  second  tomb  lies  a  stone  with  a  long  Pal¬ 
myrene  inscription.  The  building  once  had  four  stories-.  The 
door  is  covered  with  earth,  but  an  opening  admits  us  to 
a  long  passage.  A  handsome  portal  leads  in^o  a  chamber 
with  narrow,  but  deep,  recesses  on  each  side,  which  resemble 
the  Jewish  shaft-tombs.  The  bier  with  the  body  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  probably  placed  on  the  projecting  ledges.  Among 
the  dust  and  rubbish  accumulated  in  the  interior  lie  remains 
of  mummies,  shreds  of  winding  sheets  soaked  in  tar,  bones, 
remains  of  busts,  and  reliefs  mutilated  by  vandalism,  or 
injured  by  their  fall  from  the  ceiling.  Immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance  a  staircase  ascends  to  a  similar  upper 
chamber. 

The  next  tomb  towards  the  W.  is  built  of  large  hewn 
.  blocks,  and  contains  a  double  bust,  the  heads  of  which  are 
^destroyed.  The  massive  sarcophagus  in  the  interior,  and  the 
well-preserved  ceiling  of  the  first  floor,  are  extremely 

interesting.  Passing  a  tomb  buried  in  the  rubbish,  we  next 
reach  another  with  its  lower  floor  imbedded  in  the  earth.  In 
ffront  of  the  building  are  statues  and  a  headless  half-figure 
’(holding  a  branch  in  its  hand.  Passing  another  monument,  we 
now  come  to  the  Best-pre served  Tower ,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  about  59  ft.,  and  tapers  toward  the  top.  The  portal 

on  the  N.  side  is  covered  with  a  small  roof.  A  slab  built 

into  the  wall  about  half-way  up  bears  a  bilingual  inscription, 
above  which  is  a  bracket  with  two  winged  figures.  The 

bracket  bears  distinct  traces  of  having  one  been  occupied  by 
the  bust  of  the  most  renowned  occupant  of  the  tomb  which  was 
•protected  by  a  roof  above.  The’  interior  of  the  tomb  is  finely 
enriched.  The  chamber  is  27  ft.  long,  and  20  ft.  high.  The 
recesses  are  separated  by  Corinthian  pilasters.  At  the  back 
of  the  chamber  were  two  row's  of  busts,  five  in  each,  above 
-which  is  a  recumbent  figure  in  high  relief.  The  ceiling,  with 
its  panels,  is  particularly  fine  although  a  considerable  part 
has  fallen,  and  the  reliefs  are  much  damaged.  The  blue  and 
-jed  colouring  of  the  stucco  panels  is  still  traceable  in  places. 
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The  ceiling  of  the  upper  floor’  is  similarly  enriched,  though 
in  many  cases  the  upper  stories  appear  never  to  have  been 
.completed. 

The  other  tombs  have  wholly  fallen  into  decay.  A  tomb 
on  the  opposite  bank  called  by  the  Arabs  Kasr  el-Abda, 
which  is  adorned  with  the  bust  of  a  woman  holding  one  of 
her  own  shoulders,  with  an  inscription  below,  is  especially 
striking.  To  the  N.E.  are  several  caverns,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  sarcophagus  with  busts  and  garlands. 

Leaving  the  valley  by  the  left  side  of  the  brook,  we 
again  come  to  Justinian’s  wall,  which  here  runs  a  little  way 
up  the  hill  and  forms  an  angle.  Within  it,  on  a  raised 
terrace  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  are  the  remains  of 
an  important  building  which  resembles  a  basilica.  A  large 
apse  with  niches  and  roofed  windows  still  exists.  Adjoining 
it,  on  the  terrace,  are  numerous  pedestals  of  columns.  A  few 
columns  are  still  upright,  but  they  are  much  disintegrated, 
and  their  rich  acanthus  capitals  have  fallen.  A  large  block 
of  stone  here  bears  a  Latin  inscription  in,  which  the  name 
oi  the  Emperor  Diocletian  (289-305)  is  mentioned.  In  front 
of  this  edifice,  in  wild  confusion,  lie  relics  of  other  palatial 
buildings. 

The  Moslem  Castle  ( Kal’at  Ibn  Ma’u ),  on  the  hill 
to  the  N.,  is  of  mediaeval  or  perhaps  more  recent  origin, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Fahr  ed-Din.  We  reach 
it  in  10  min.  and  gain  the  interior  best  by  climbing  up  at 
the  S.W.  corner;  the  bridge  over  the  moat  (40  ft.  deep) 
on  the  E.  side  consists  of  the  trunks  of  two  palm-trees,  and 
is  hardly  passable.  The  highest  pinnacle  commands  an 
admirable  panorama  of  the  Street  of  Columns,  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  the  Necropolis,  and  the  desert  surrounded  by 
barren  hills. 

From  Palmyra  to  Damascus  via  Nebk  and  Seidnaya  (ca.  49 
hrs.),  a  more  interesting  road  than  that  via  Jerud.  From  Damascus 
to  Karyatein,  beyond  which  we  still  have  a  journey  of  25-26  hrs.  About 
1/2  hr.  from  Karyatein  we  cross  a  conduit  with  a  number  of  openings 
(perhaps  leading  to  Palmyra);  20  min.  a  wadi;  1/4  hr.,  a  slight  ascent. 
The  road  skirts  several  salt  lakes,  and  next  passes  (2  hrs.)  Mahin.  We 
ride  to  the  S.W.  over  a  dreary,  hilly  tract.  Before  us  rise  the  glistening 
white  spurs  of  Anli-Libanus  and,  some  hours  later,  Deir  Atiyeh,  and 
Hafar  on  the  right.  Between  Mahin  and  the  point  (5  1  / 2  hrs.)  where 
we  reach  the  road  from  Hafar  to  Deir  Atiyeh,  no  water  is  to  be  had. 
In  3/4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  gardens  of  the  large  Christian  and  Moslem 
village  of  Deir  Atiyeh  (Station  of  the  American  mission).  Good  water 
by  a  mill  on  the  right.  We  next  proceed  to  (2?  hrs.) — Nebk  (Tele¬ 
graph  Office;  American  Mission  Station),  a  small  town  in  a  very  fertile 
district,  surrounded  by  well- watered  orchards,  and  containing  about  2000 
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inhabit.,  including  many  Christians.  The  Greek  Catholic  monastery  is 
a  very  handsome  building,  and  clean;  the  mud  walls  often  have  coloured 
plates  built  into  them  by  way  of  ornament.  To  the  S.  of  the  village 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  khan. 

Following  the  telegraph-wires  towards  the  S.W.,  we  pass  (1  hr.) 
extensive  vine-yards,  and  reach  the  village  of  (25  min.)  YABRUD.  The 
place  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Jebruda,  and  a  bishop  of  Yabrud  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  The  village 
is  said  to  contain  1000  families,  of  which  one-fifth  are  Christians 
(Greeks  and  a  few  Protestants).  The  Orthodox  Church  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Empress  Helena.  In  the  interior  it  resembles  an 
ancient  basilica;  the  wooden  ceiling  is  modern.  The  different  kinds  of 
stones  ot  which  the  ou^eir  wall  is  composed  on  the  N.  side  indicate  that 
the  building  is  of  great  antiquity.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  rises  the  Kasr 
Berdawil  (Baldwin),  a  castle  with  ancient  relics.  A  colonnade  on  the 
E.  side  is  half  preserved. 

Beyond  Yabrud  we  ascend  towards  the  S.,  passing  orchards  to 
the  right,  on  the  bank  of  the  brooks  above  which  rises  a  barren  mountain 
intersected  by  a  deep  valley.  Beyond  a  meadow  (27  min.)  is  situated 
a  large  spring.  In  the  rocks  to  the  left  are  rock-tombs,  consisting  of 
square  chambers,  with  three  niches  in  each.  We  pass  several  cisterns. 
After  2  hrs.  a  road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Moslem  village  of  Bakha. 
After  13  min.,  a  cistern.  In  4  min.  more  we  diverge  from  the  direct 
route  to  Seidnaya  (by  which  we  may  send  on  the  luggage),  and  descend 
to  the  left  into  the  large,  vine-clad  amphitheatre  of  hills.  In  3/4  _hr. 
we  reach  the  conspicuous  and  picturesquely  situated  Orthodox  monastery 
of  Mar  Serkis  (excellent  wine).  A  few  paces  farther  to  the  E.  the 
rocks  descend  precipitously.  We  are  here  on  a  ridge  between  two  deep 
ravines.  Perpendicularly  below  us  lies  the  Christian  village  of  Ma’lula, 
the  ancient  Magluda.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  narrow  gorge  which  runs 
to  the  N.  lies  the  Greek  Monastery  of  Mar  Thecla.  Baths  descend 
to  (7  min.)  the  village,  through  gorges,  but  they  are  difficult  for  horses. 
At  this  village  as  well  as  at  Bakha,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Jubb  ’  A  din, 
the  Aramaic  (Syrian)  language,  which,  mingled  with  Hebrew,  prevailed 
through  Palestine  and  Syria  in  the  time  of  Christ,  is  still  spoken, 
but  is  gradually  dying  out. 

Quitting  Malula,  we  follow  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  right, 
passing  numerous  reservoirs.  After  50  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  the 
telegraph  wires  and  road  from  the  mountains  on  the  right  (from  Jubb 
’ Adin) .  On  the  left  (42  min.)  is  DaWani,  then  (40  min.)  ’ Adobar ,  through 
which  leads  the  route  from  Ma’arra  to  Damascus.  ^Ve  next  see  (1  hr.) 
Telfita  and  Ma’arra  on  the  left,  and  (3/4  hr.)  reach, 

Seidnaya  (accommodation  at  the  convent).  The  large  Orthodox 
Nunnery  (40  nuns)  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock,  the  top:  of  which  is 
gained  by  flights  of  steps.  It  is  said  to  be  very  ancient,  but  like  the 
church,  has  been  recently  restored.  The  Iconosterium  contains  old 
pictures,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  miracle-working  Madonna.  On 
the  E.  side  of  the  rock  are  ancient  tombs.  Higher  up,  among  the 
mountains,  is  the  monastery  Mar  Jirjis.  Below  the  convent  is  a  curious 
square  building,  now  in  possession  of  the  United  Greeks,  known  as 
Mar  Butrus  Er-Rasul  (Apostle  Peter).  This,  which  is  possibly  a  tomb 
of  the  Roman  period,  stands  on  a  basement  of  three  steps,  and  is  9  -5/4 
yds.  square  and  26  ft.  high.  Each  wall  consists  of  ten  courses  of  finely 
hewn  stones.  On  the  E.  side  is  a  small  door  surrounded  by  a  moulding. 
The  vaulted  interior  fe  unadorned,  except  with  a  few  modern  pictures.. 
We  may  ascend  to  the  roof  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 
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a  reservoir.  We  begin  (5  min.)  to  descend  rapidly,  (22  min.)  pass  another 

There  are  two  rou.es  from  Seidnaya  to  Damascus.  One  crosses 
the  plain,  descends  the  hill,  and  leads  through  a  defile  in  about  I  3/4  hr. 
to  Menfn.  The  other  leads  via  Ma’arra.  We  descend  into  the  valley 
-,(12  min.)  and  in  22  min.  reach  Ma’arra,  with  an  excellent  spring. 
Following  the  telegraph,  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (35  min.); 
35  min.,  a  reservoir.  From  the  right  (50  min.)  a  mountain-path  descends 
to  our  road.  We  pass  (14  min.)  the  orchards  of  Et-Tell,  and  (27  min.) 
a  reservoir.  We  begin  (5  min.)  a  reservoir.  We  begin  5  min.)  to  descend 
reservoir,  and  (13  min.)  skirt  the  gardens  of  Berzeh.  On  the  left  we  see 
(18  min.)  Abun,  and  then  (20  min.)  join  the  Aleppo  road.  In  25  min. 
more  we  reach  the  Bab  Tuma. 

From  Palmyra  to  Riblah,  ca.  36  1/2  hrs.  From  Palmyra 
to  (22  1/2  hrs.)  Karyatein.  From  Karyatein  the  route  leads  to  the 
N.W.  in  3  hrs.  to  the  Moslem  village  of  HaWarin  (Roman  castle  and 
basilica  with  some  other  relics);  then  to  (3  hrs.)  Sadad,  a  village 
occupied  by  Jacobite  Christians,  the  ancient  Zedad.  In  4  hrs.  more  we 
reach  Hasya,  on  the  caravan-road  from  Homs  to  Damascus,  whence  we 
Teach  Zara’ a  in  3  hrs.,  and  Riblah,  near  the  Ba’albek  and  Homs  rail¬ 
way,  in  40  min.  more. 

From  Palmyra  TO  Ba’ALBEK.  —  To  Yabrud.  From  Yabrud 
to  Ba’albek,  12  hrs.  -  Diverging  to  the  right  at  the  spring  beyond  Yabrud 
we  reach  (2  hrs.)  Ma’arra.  We  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  Ras  el-Fai  (head 
of  a  shadow),  from  which  we  have  a  fine  view.  On  the  road  side  are 
some  Greek  inscriptions,  badly  preserved.  The  descent  to  Ba’albek  is 
steep  and  stony. 

From  Palmyra  to  Ed-Deir,  131  m.  The  journey  occupies  5 
days,  and  is  somewhat  fatiguing.  The  route  traverses  the  Syrian  Desert, 
passing  (15  1/2  m.)  Erek,  (19  1/2  m.  Sukneh,  with  6000  inhab.  and 
warm  springs  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  (56  m.)  Ghabaghib,  near 
which  lies  Bir  el-Jedid,  with  a  mineral  spring. 


8.  —  From  TRIPOLIS  to  EL-LADIKIYEH 

BY  THE  COAST. 

26!  hrs.  from  Beirut  to  Tripolis. 

Tripolis. — To  the  N.  of  Tripolis  the  coast  forms  a 
large  bay  [fun  Akkar ),  while  the  chain  of  Lebanon  takes 
the  name  of  Jebel  Akkar  and  approaches  its  N.  extremity. 
The  well-cultivated  plain  of  the  coast  is  called  the  Juniyeh 
(Arab,  “angle”  “corner”).  Leaving  Tripolis,  we  ride  along 
the  carriage  road  to  Homs  as  far  as  (3/4  hr.)  the  Kubbel 
el-Bedda^'i ,  a  dervish  monastery,  with  an  excellent  spring 
near  it,  containing  numerous  fish  which  are  still  regarded 
as  sacred  in  conformity  with  a  tradition  of  immemorial 
antiquity.  A  similar  pool  of  sacred  fish  exists  at  Urfa,  and 
both  are  probably  connected  with  the  old-time  worship  of 
divinities  who  were  partly  fish-shaped.  We  next  cross  (5!  m.) 
the  Nahr  el-Barid  (cold  river),  which  is  named  Bruttus .  in 
the  ancient  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum  (dating  from 
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A.D.  333).  On  the  S.  bank  are  the  ruins  of  Orthosia;  on  the 
opposite  side  is  a  khan.  We  cross  {3  3] 4  m.)  the  Nahr  ’ Ar~ka 
by  a  bridge;  2§  m.  Kiileiat  (left);  i-|  m.,  bridge  over  the 
Nahr  Akkar.  We  now  leave  the  high  road,  and  riding  to 
the  left,  skirt  the  sea  in  a  N.  direction;  we  next  reach 
(1  1/4  hr.)  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (the  great  river). 
This  river,  the  Eleutheros  of  antiquity,  separates  the 
Lebanon  district  from  the  Nosairieh  Mts.}  the  Mons  Bar gylus 
of  the  ancients.  About  25  min.  farther  to  the  N.  ive  observe 
the  village  of  Sumra,  the  ancient  Sunyra}  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Phoenicia.  It  was  captured 
by  Thothmes  III.  (1501-1447)  but  the  Egyptian  dominion  was 
broken  for  a  time  by  Abdashirta,  the  Amorite  rebel,  against 
the  authority  of  Amenhotep  III.  (1412-1376).  The  Egyptians 
recovered  the.  town  a  few  years  later,  but  the  Amorites  retook 
it  in  the  next  reign  and  thereby  precipitated  a  general  rising 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  against  Akhenaten  (1380-1362).  This 
may  have  been  the  territory  of  the  Zemarites.  In  1  hr.  more 
we  cross  the  Nahr  el-Abrash  (the  speckled  river). 

To  the  right,  on  the  hills  above  us,  lies  the  district  of  Sajita,  the 
principal  place  in  which,  Bur j  Safita,  possesses  a  large  castle  “Chateau 
Blanc,”  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  well-preserved  and  worth  visiting. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Safita  speak  English.  Nearer 
the  sea,  on  the  slope  of  the  Safita  mountains,  lies  Kal’at  Y ahmur  (about 
1  1/2  hr.  to  the  S.  of  the  Amrit)  another  handsome  castle  from  the 
Crusaders’  period,  though  an  inscription  seems  to  mention  Constantine. 

In  about  1  1/4  hr.  from  the  Nahr  el-Abrash  we  reach 
the  Nahr  el-Kebleh  (“southern  brook’’);  thence  we  next  pass 
the  ’ Ain  el-Haiyat  (“snake  spring”);  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the 
Nahr  Amrit.  The  last-named  stream  is  joined  a  little 
above  its  mouth  by  the  Nahr  el-Kibleh,  which  turns  to  the 
N.  ’near  the  sea.  On  both  streams,  nearly  opposite  the 
islands  of  Hebles to  the  S.W.,  and  Aradus ,  to  the  N.W., 
(now  Rudd ),  lay  the  ancient  town  of: — 

MARATHUS. — The  name  of  Marathus  is  preserved  in  Amrit.  The 
town  was  founded  by  the  Arvadites  and  was  ruled  over  by  the  King  of 
Aradus.  When  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  333  B.C.  it  was  a 
large  and  prosperous  place.  In  B.C.  219  Marathus  became  independent 
of  Aradus,  and  in  148  the  Arvadites  attempted  to  destroy  the  town. 
During  the  Roman  period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance. 
The  ruins  of  Marathus  date  very  probably  from  the  Phoenician  period. 

The  first  REMAINS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARATHUS  are  observed  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  about  10  min.  before  we  cross  the  Nahr  el-Kibleh. 
The  first  object  of  interest  is  a  Rock  Tomb.  About  165  yds.  to  the  N. 
of  it  is  another  and  larger  tomb,  called  the  Hajar  el-Hubla  (“stone  of 
the  pregnant  woman”),  with  remains  of  a  pyramid  near  it.  We  descend 
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into  a  cavern,  the  walls  of  which  taper  upwards.  The  tomb  consists  of 
three  chambers  with  deep  niches. — About  5  min.  to  the  N.W.  of  this 
tomb,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  rises  a  large  cubical  mass  of  rock.  A 
similar  cube  of  rock,  called  Burj  el-Bezza £  (“snails’  tower”)  is  situated 
among  the  bushes,  1  10  yds  to  the  W.N.W.  Two  entrances  (on  the  E. 
and  S.  sides  respectively)  lead  into  somewhat  rude  chamber,  and  a 
staircase  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  cube,  which  is  about  16  ft.  in  height, 
and  was  probably  surmounted  by  a  pyramid.  On  the  facade  are  seen 
the  holes  where  beams,  probably  belonging  to  a  porch,  were  once  in¬ 
serted.  In  about  5  min.  more  we  reach  the  Nahr  el-Kibleb.  The  road  leads 
towards  the  N.W.  to  the  (9  min.)  ’Ain  el-Haiyat.  Near  the  spring  are 
the  insignificant  remains  of  two  small  Temples  in  the  Egyptian  style. 

The  best-preserved  Tombs  of  Amrit  are  situated  opposite,  and  tc 
the  E.  of,  the  serpents’  spring,  about  5  min.  distant  and  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  on  the  hills  running  parallel  with  the  shore.  We  observe  here 
several  monuments  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Arabs  El-Baghazil 
(“spindles”).  The  northernmost  of  these  consists  of  a  somewhat  rude  and 
unfinished  cubic  pedestal,  bearing  a  monolithic  cylinder,  6  1/2  ft.  high, 
with  adorned  indented  moulding  and  steps  running  round  it. — A  third 

monument  of  simpler  character  is  situated  about  2  min.  to  the  S.E.  of 

these  two.  Above  the  cube  is  a  hollow  moulding,  and  above  the  latter 
rises  a  second  and  smaller  .cubical  block  which  once  bore  a  pyramid.  The 
entrance  to  the  staircase  which  descends  into  the  tomb-cavern  below  the 
monument  is  covered  with  a  large,  well-hewn  block  of  stone. 

About  5  min.  to  the  N.  of  this  necropolis  stands  a'large  House , 
hewn  in  the  rock.  The  W.  facade  is  33  yds.  long;  the  walls  are  about 
19  ft.  in  height  and  2  1/2  ft.  in  thickness.  The  interior  of  the  house  was 
once  divided  by  walls  hewn  out  of  the  rock  into  three  chambers.  The 

N.  side  is  bounded  by  a  wall  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  so  is  part  of  the 
S.  side  also. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.W.  from  this  house  to  the  (5  min.) 

Nahr  Amrit,  before  reaching  which  we  perceive  the  shrine  of  El-Ma’ bed 

on  the  left.  This  consists  of  a  court,  52  yds.  broad  and  60  yds  long, 

hewn  in  the  rock.  The  S.  wall  of  the  court  is  now  about  16  ft.  high. 
The  N.  (front)  side  was  probably  once  closed  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stones, 
with  gateways,  where  a  hedge  now  stands.  Remains  of  pillars  near 

the  corners  of  the  court  appear  to  indicate  that  the  walls  were  flanked 
by  corridors.  In  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  stands  a  mass  of  reck, 
about  10  ft  high  and  18  ft.  square,  serving  as  a  basement  for  the  cella, 
which  is  open  towards  the  N.  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  and  consists 
of  four  hewn  blocks  and  a  monolithic  roof,  vaulted  inside  and  projecting 
in  front  (the  Celia  was  probably  once  entered  by  a  porch).  On  each 

side  are  traces  of  stairs.  The  basement  seems  to  have  stood  in  water 

for  a  long  period.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  court  is  a  spring,  and  the 
arrangements  may  possibly  have  been  such  that  the  cella  alone  was 

intended  to  appear  above  water. 

Opposite  El-Ma’bed,  on  the  N.  (right)  bank  of  the  brook  are 
remains  of  similar  temples  and  other  buildings.  To  the  right,  a  little 
farther  up,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  Stadium,  137  yds.  long  and  33  yds. 
wide.  1  he  arena  is  enclosed  by  ten  tiers  of  seats,  all  of  which  are 

hewn  in  the  rock  on  the  N.  side,  while  half  of  them  on  the  S.  side  are 

constructed  of  hewn  stones.  The  stadium  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
an  amphitheatre. 

To  the  X.W.  of  Amrit  we  perceive  the  island  of  Ruad 
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to  the  left.  We  next  reach  (40  min.)  the  Nahr  Ghamkeh  and 
(20  min.): — 

TaRTUS  ( Tortosa ;  Telegraph  Office).  HISTORY. — It  is  recorded 
that  Aradus,  on  the  small  island  of  the  same  name  now  called  Ruad,  was 
founded  by  the  refugees  from  Sidon,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the 
resuscitation  of  a  more  ancient  town.  Aradus  often  appears  as  a  tributary 
town  in  the  Assyrian  chronicles.  In  the  Persian  period  Aradus  Is  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  third  of  the  towns  of  the  Phoenician  League. 

The  Ar'/adites,  or  Aradians,  were  famed  as  skilful  mariners 
and  brave  soldiers  (Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11).  The  little  island,  however, 
was  merely  their  place  of  origin  and  headquarters.  The  territory  subject 
to  them  lay  on  the  mainland,  their  colonies  being  Paltus,  Balanea,  Karne, 
Enhydra  (between  Tartus  and  Amrite),  and  Marathus.  The  island 
derived  its  supply  of  water  from  the  mainland,  but  in  time  of  war  could 
obtain  water  from  fresh  springs  in  the  sea,  which  still  exist.  The  Aradians 
were  remarkable  for  their  commercial  enterprise;  their  chief  place  of 
business  and  seaport  was  at  Karne  (now  (Karnun),  about  3  m.  to  the 
N.  of  Aradus.  King  Strato  of  Aradus,  with  the  whole  of  his  dominions, 
which  appear  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Orontes,  at  length  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  a  later,  period  Aradus  was  sur¬ 
passed  in  importance  by  its  mainland  colony  Antaradus.  This  town  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Ptolemy  (2nd  cent  A.D.),  after  whose 
time  the  two  towns  are  frequently  named.  In  346  Constantine  the  Great 
caused  Antaradus  to  be  rebuilt,  and  for  a  time  it  was  called 
Constantine.  In  the  middle  ages  Antaradus  was  named  Tortosa.  During 
the  Crusades  it  was  an  important  place,  and  formed  part  of  the 
county  of  Tripolis.  William  I  Prince  of  Galilee  received  the  lord- 
ship  of  Tortosa  in  1109  on  surrendering  his  Principality.  It  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Templars,  who  successfully  defended  the 
keep  against  Saladin  in  July,  1 188,  when  the  town  and  the  rest  of  the 
castle  were  taken.  In  1291  Tortosa,  which  was  defended  by  the 
Templars,  and  was  the  last  place  held  by  the  Crusaders  in  Syria,  was 
finally  taken  by  the  Moslems  on  August  3.  It  was  occupied  by  General 
Allenby’s  troops  in  October,  1918. 

The.  Town  Walls  of  Tartus  are  about  2,000  yds.  in 
circuit,  and  on  the  S.  side  are  protected  by  a  moat.  The 
present  inhabitants  live  within  the  walls  of  the  old  Castle , 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  though  ancient 
materials  were  probably  used  in  its  construction.  Frbm 
N.  to  S.  the  castle  is  165  yds.  in  length.  It  is  enclosed  on 
all  sides,  except  that  next  the  sea,  by  a  double  wall  of 
drafted  blocks,  and  by  double  moats  hewn  in  the  rock.  The 
principal  entrance  is  on  the  N.E.  side,  next  the  sea,  where 
the  moat  was  formerly  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Within  the 
gate-way  rises  a  lofty  Gothic  corridor  with  a  stone  roof: 
In  the  inner  court  of  the  castle  is  a  spacious  hall,  51  yds. 
long  and  18  wide,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  is  borne  by 
five  columns  of  red  granite  with  capitals  of  Corinthian 
character.  One  of  the  capitals  represents  the  head  of  a 
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■crowned  monarch.  Over  one  of  the  windows  is  the  relief 
of  a  lamb. 

On  the  S.E.  of  the  town  stands  a  handsome  Crusaders’ 
Church  (44  by  30  yds.).  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the 
nave  by  slender  pillars  with  capitals  of  Corinthian 
tendency.  The  W.  facade  has  a  pointed  and  richly 
ornamented  portal,  with  three  windows  above  it.  At  the  W. 
ends  of  the  aisles  are  pointed  windows.  The  lateral  apses 
are  enclosed  within  square  towers  rising  to  the  height  of 
the  roof.  The  roof  of  the  church  consists  of  tapered  barrel- 
vaulting,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  rectangular  windows 
are  introduced. 


The  island  of  Ruad  may  be  reached  by  boat  from  Tartus  in  less 
than  an  hour.  The  island,  which  commands  a  charming  .  view,  lies  about 
H  m.  from  the  mainland,  and  consists  of  an  irregular  ridge  of  rock,  abou' 
880  yds.  long  and  55  yds.  broad,  on  which  layers  of  sand  have  been 
deposited.  The  modern  village  contains  2-3000  inhab.,  who  are  chiefly 
sailors  and  sponge-fishers.  A  broad  wall  skirting  the  artificially  hewn 
margin  of  the  island  once  enclosed  the  whole  of  it,  except  on  the  E. 
side,  where  the  harbour  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  mainland.  Many 
remains  of  columns  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  harbour.  The  most 
extensive  remains  of  the  Town  Walls  are  on  the  W.  side,  where  they 
are  still  28-38  ft.  in  height.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  is  crowned 
with  a  large  Saracenic  Castle,  with  substructure  hewn  in  the  rock.  A. 
second  castle  lays  near  the  harbour.  The  island  contains  "several  handsome 
cisterns,  and  on  the  S.  side  are  remains  of  rock-hewn  dwellings  with 
H.M.S.  Doris  in  January,  1915,  when  food  was  distributed  to  the  star¬ 
ving  Arab  inhabitants.  Later  in  the  same  year,  the  island  was  militairily 
occupied  by  the  French,  who  issued  special  postage  stamps  for  the 
island. 

To  the  N.  of  Tartus  we  reach  (10  min.)  the  poor 
.harbour.  A  building  on  a  rock  near  it  was  probably  used 
as  a  warehouse  during  the  Crusaders’  period.  In  the  vicinity 
-are  several  rock-tombs.  From  the  harbour  we  reach  (56  min.) 
Karnun ,  ithe  ancient  Karne ;  (10  min.)  Nahr  El-Husein;  (10 
min.)  1  Ain  et-Tin  (“fig  spring”);  (25  min.)  Khirhet  N asif , 
•with  numerous  ruins;  •(§  hr.)  Tell  Busireh ;  and  (20  min.) 
Zemreh  (Zemarites  are  mentioned  Gen.  x.  18).  After  35  min. 
anore  we  cross  the  brook  MarakiUj  called  after  an  ancient 
place  of  that  name.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Franks  erected 
-a  huge  seven-storied  tower  in  the  sea  opposite  Marakia,  but 
in  1285  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  the  Moslems. 
In  1  hr.  10  min.  we  come  to  * Ain  el-Frenj ,  in  1  hr.  more  to 
the  Nahr  el.Bds and  in  2  1/3  hrs.  to: — 

BANIYAS  is  the  Balanaia  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  geographers 
An  Episcopus  Balancorum  is  mentioned  as  having  attended  the  Council 
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of  Nicaea.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Moslems  called  the  place  Bulunyas, 
and  the  Franks  Valania.  Knights  of  St.  John  resided  here.  The  river 
of  Valania  once  formed  the  boundary  between  the  county  of  Tripolis 
and  the  Principality  of  Antioch. 

The  town  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  stream,  but  is  now  deserted.  On  the  E.  side  of  it  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  foundation-walls  of  an  old  church,  and 
near  the  shore  a  number  of  granite  columns  and  remains 
of  a  castle. 

About  m.  inland  from  Baniyas  lies  El-M&RKAB  (“the  watch 
tower”),  the  capital  (1,500  inhab.)  down  to  1885  of  the  Kaza,  which 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Nosairiyeh.  The  very  extensive  and  well-preserved 
Castle  occupies  the  summit  of  a  trap  rock,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  On  the  S.  side  a  deep  moat 
has  been  hewn  in  the  rock;  and  adjoining  it  rises  a  tower  66  ft.  in 
height,  with  walls  of  basaltic  blocks  16  ft.  in  thickness.  The  tower 
contains  a  Gothic  chapel,  now  a  mosque.  The  fortress  could  accommodate 
2,000  families  and  1,000  horses.  The  vast  cistern  outside  the  castle 
was  formerly  supplied  with  water  from  the  hills  to  the  E.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  this  castle  was  erected.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called 
Castrum  Merghatum,  and  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  being  the 
“capital”  fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  or  Hospitallers,  from  whom 
it  was  captured  by  Sultan  Kalawun  of  Egypt,  on  25  May,  1285. 

Proceeding  from  Baniyas,  we  next  reach  j(i  hr.)  the 
river  JobaYj  (20  min.)  the  N ahr  Huseisan ,  and  (3/4  hr.)  the 
Nahr  Es-Sinn  or  Nahr  El-Milk  (called  Badas  by  Strabo,  and 
supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Sinit6s,  Gen  x.  17). 
To  the  S.  of  the  river  we  perceive  extensive  heaps  of  ruins, 
including  several  granite  columns.  These  ruins  are  named 
Beldeh,  and  correspond  with  the  ancient  Paltus.  A  little 
farther  to  the  N.  lies  the  ancient  harbour,  which  was 
artificially  sheltered.  From  the  river  a  canal  was  conducted 
towards  the  E. — From  the  Nahr  Es-Sinn  we  ride  in  35  min. 
to  the  Nahr  Sukalj  which  empties  itself  into  a  pretty  bay 
on  which  lie  extensive  ruins.  On  the  N.E.  side  rises  the 
T ell -Suk at ,  bearing  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  1  hr.  we  reach 
the  Nahr  ’Ain  Burghuz ,  and  in  1/2  hr.  more: — 

Jebeleh,  a  poor  Moslem  village  with  3,000  inhab., 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  Kaza. 

Jebeleh  answers  to  the  ancient  Gabala.  In  639-640,  when  the 
Moslems  conquered  this  district,  a  fortress  of  the  Byzantines  stood  here, 
and  adjoining  it  a  second  castle  was  built  by  the  KRalif  Mu’awiya 
(661-680).  Jebeleh  was  captured  by  the  Byzantines  in  969,  but  retaken 
by  the  Seliuk  Turks  in  108!.  In  1109  the  Crusaders  took  the  place, 
and  in  1188  it  was  captured  by  Saladin. 

The  small  harbour  is  protected  by  piers  of  stones,  some 
of  which  are  1 1  ft.  long.  On  the  shore  are  seen  several' 
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granite  columns,  obviously  belonging  to  spme  fine  old 
building.  Near  the  coast  are  a  number  of  rock-tombs,  some 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  Christian  chapels.  To 
the  N.  of  the  town  is '  a  large  Roman  Theatre ,  which  has 
a  radius  of  40  yds.  The  vaults  on  which  the  tiers  of  seats 
rested  still  exist,  and  have  17  entrances,  flanked  by  massive 
pillars.  The  arena  and. part  of  the  tiers  of  seats  are  now 
covered  with  houses. — The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  was 
originally  a  church. 

Our  route  now  leads  towards  the  N.,  though  a  bleak 
district  frequently  infested  by  Nosairiyeh  robbers,  to  (1/2  hr.) 
the  Nahr  Rumaileh  and  (1  hr.)  the  N ahr  Rus ,  over  which 
there  is  a  dilapidated  -ancient  bridge.  To  the  N.  rises  a 
hill,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  castle.  After 
j  hr.  we  reach  the  Nahr  Mudiyukeh ,  in  1/2  hr.  the  Nahr 
Snobar J  and  in  1  hr.  more  the  Nahr  El-Kebir  (“great  river”). 
We  now  turn  to- the  W.,  and  in  1  hr.  react: — 

El-LadikiYEH.  In  ancient  times  El-L&dikieh  was  the  Phoenician  Ra- 
mitha,  but  it  is  better  known  by  its  later  name  of  Laodicea,  as  it  was  called 
when  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  founded  six  towns  of  that  name  in 
honour  of  his  mother  Laodice.  This  Laodicea  ( not  the  Laodicea  of  Rev. 
iii.  14)  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  “ad  Mare.”  It  was  advan¬ 
tageously  situated  facing  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  possessed  a  good 
harbour  and  productive  vine-yards.  Antony  conferred  on  the  town  the 
privileges  of  independence  and  immunity  from  taxation.  Pescennius  Niger, 
the  rival  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  (193-211),  devastated  the 
town,  but  it  was  afterwards  embellished  by  Severus.  During  the 
Christian  period  Laodicea  prospered  as  one  of  the  seaports  of  Antioch. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders  by  whom  the  town  was  called  La  Liche, 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  It  was  attacked 
in  September,  1099,  by  Bohemond  I.,  Prince  of  Antioch  (1098-1111),  but 
the  siege  was  raised  by  Raymond  I.,  Count  of  Tripolis  (1099-1  105)  who  was 
a  jealous  enemy  of  Antioch  even  as  early  at  that,  and  occupied  Latakia 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  subject  to  his  northern  neighbour.  In  the 
winter  of  1  103-04  Raymond  again  intervened  to  save  Latakia  for  its 
Byzantine  owners  from  the  attacks  of  Tancred,  now  Regent  of  Antioch 
Tancred,  however,  took  the  place,  which  was  recovered  by  the  Byzantines 
in  the  following  summer  after  the  great  defeat  of  the  Crusaders  by  the 
Saracens  near  Harran  (May,  1104).  Tancred  retook  it  in  the  spring  of 
1108.  It  was  given  in  1131  as  a  separate  Lordshio  to  the  Princess  of 
Antioch,  Alice,  daughter  of  Baldwin  II.  King  of  Jerusalem  (1118-1131) 
and  widow  of  Bohemond  II.  (1126-1131).  In  1170  Latakia  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  and  on  21  luly,  1  188,  it  was  surrendered  to  Saladin. 
Many  Europeans  were  allowed  to  stay  here  on  payment  of  tribute.  -Under 
the  protection  of  the  Count  of  Tripolis  the  place  began  again  to  prosper. 
In  1287,  however,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  a  violent  earthquake,  after 
which  the  Egyptian  Sultan  Kalawun  (1279-1290)  finally  put  an  end  to  the 
Christian  supremacy  and  caused  the  castle  to  be  razed. 

El-Ladikiyeh,  or  Latakia ,  is  picturesquely  situated 
m.  from  the  sea,  in  a  fertile  plain,  where  water  is  found 
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in  abundance  a  little  below  the  surface.  The  town  contains 
about  22,000  inhab.j  about  12,000  of  whom  are  Moslems,  6,600 
Orthodox  Greeks,  1,600  Gregorian  Americans,  1,200  Maro- 
nites,  300  Latins,  and  300  Protestants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Trench  Military  Governor  and  of  a  Greek  Bishop.  An 
American  missionary-station  is  established  here,  and  there 
are  also  a  convent  and  school  of  the  F reres  des  Ecoles 
Ghretiennes.  “Latakia”  tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  district.  Travellers  who  purchase  this  locally  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  “Latakia”  in  its  native  state  is  of 
a  pale  golden  straw  colour  quite  different  from  the  “Latakia” 
of  western  commerce.  Silk  culture  and  sponge-fishery  are 
also  carried  on.  The  annual  exports  before  the  war  were 
valued  at  ^320,000;  the  imports  at  ^60,000. 

The  present  fcqualid  and  poverty-stricken  town  lies 
to  the  E.  of  the  ancient  town.  The  low  hills  to  the  S. 
probably  indicate  the  direction  of  the  ancient  city-walls.  To 
the  N.  a  double  wall  is  still  traceable.  Between  these 
walls  lie  extensive  rock-tombs.  T  the  N.  of  the  outer  N. 
wall  are  situated  the  remains  of  a  church.  On  the  E.  side 
runs  a  conduit  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  To  the  S.E. 
probably  once  rose  a  castle,  where  the  Mosque  now  stands. 
On  the  same  side  is  a  kind  of  Triumphal  Arch  dating  perhaps 
from  the  time  of  Septimus  Severus.  It  is  about  16  yds. 
square.  On  each  side  is  an  arch  (now  built  up),  resting  on 
a  pilaster.  The  large  arch  in  front  is  flanked  by  two  corner- 
columns,  bearing  a  handsome  entablature,  above  which  rises 
a  protecting  pediment.  Over  the  latter  rises  a  kind  of  attic 
■story,  which  was  adorned  with  a  bas-relief  representing  the 
implements  of  war.  Near  this  monument  stand  four 
Corinthian  columns  with  handsome  entablature,  which  per¬ 
haps  once  belonged  to  the  colonnade  of  a  temple. — The  road 
from  the  town  to  the  small  Harbour ,  situated  \\  m.  to  the 
W.,  leads  through  beautiful  olive-groves.  Near  the  harbour 
are  several  cafes,  a  customs-house,  the  quarantine-station,  and 
other  buildings.  .  The  coast  forms  a  bay  looking  to  the  S., 
while  the  “Promontory  of  Ladikiyeh”  extends  far  into  the 
sea  on  the  N.  side.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow, 
being  contracted  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  once 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  embankment  on  the 
N.E.  side.  Numerous  ancient  columns  are  immured  in  the 
walls.  To  the  E.  there  seems  to  have  once  been  another 
small  square  basin.  ^ 
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From  El-Ladikiyeh  to  Antioch.  Direct  Route.  22  3/4  hrs. 
We  at  first  ride  along  the  plain  of  the  coast  towards  the 
N.  to  (2  -1  /2  hrs.)  the  Nosairiyeh  village  of  Kusana,  and  then 

(2  hrs.)  cross  the  Nahr  El- Arab  (which  separates  the  regions 

where  Arabic  and  Turkish  are  spoken)  to  the  Wadi  Kandil.  We  now 
follow  this  valley,  in  which  we  observe  on  the  right  the  Turkish-speaking 
villages  of  Kandiljik  and  Belluran,  and  on  the  left  those  of  El-Kujr, 
Kirjali,  Karaineh,  and  Kainarjik.  After  ascending  this  valley  for  2  hrs. 

we  leave  it  and  ascend  to  (1  1/4  hr.)  the  village  of  Kestel  el-Ma’af.  We 

next  ascend  to  (2  hrs.)  the  top  of  the  watershed  between  the  Nahr  El-Kebir 
and  the  streams  which  descend  to  the  coast.  We  are  now  in  the  district 
of  Bayir,  the  W.  part  of  which  is  called  El-Bujak,  and  the  E.  part 
Jebel  El-Ahrad  (Kurd  Mts.).  These  regions  are  inhabited  by  Turks 
and  Nosairiyeh.  We  descend  in  2  hrs.  more  the  river  Kurashi  (tributary 
of  the  Nahr  El-Kebir),  cross  it,  and  ascend  to  (1/2  hr.)  Urdeh,  at  the 
E.  foot  of  the  Jebel  El-Akra.  About  1  hr.  farther  on  we  reach  a  valley 
which  we  follow  for  1  hr.  (numerous  plane  trees),  beyond  which  the 
hills  are  traversed  to  (3  hrs.)  the  village  of  Sheikh  Koi.  We  reach  Beit 
el-Ma  in  4  hrs  more.  Thence  to  Antioch. 

Via  the  Jebel  El-Akra  and  Es-Suweidiyeh  (Seleucia)  38  hrs. 
From  Ladikiyeh  to  Urdeh  (12  hrs.).  The  route  from  Urdeh  to  Es-Suwei- 
diyeh  (11  hrs.)  leads  to  (2  hrs.)  the  Armenian  village  of  Kesab  (with  a 
Protestant  community),  which  lies  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Jebel  El-Akra, 
in  a  very  fertile  region.  As  in  Armenia  the  houses  here  are  half  under¬ 
ground.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  (ca.  3  hrs.)  from  the  point  forms  an 
interesting  excursion.  After  1  hr.  we  pass  a  spring.  Beyond  this  we 
must  proceed  on  foot,  sending  the  horses  round  to  await  our  descent  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  hill.  Farther  up  are  pines  and  even  cedars,  as  well 
as  a  luxuriant  growth  of  various  herbs. — The  Jebel  El-Akra,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  landmark  of  N.  Syria,  derives  its  name,  El-Akra  (the  naked), 
from  the  baldness  of  its  summit.  It  appears  to  have  been  held  sacred 
from  a  very  remote  period. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  here  worshipped  Zeus  or 
Jupiter  Casius,  probably  in  reminiscence  of  some  earlier  rites.  The 
Emperor  Hadrian  (117-138)  is  said  once  to  have  ascended  the  mountain 
in  order  to  witness  the  spectacle,  during  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night, 
presented  by  night  towards  the  W.,  and  by  day  towards  the  E.,  and  the 
Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  (260-363)  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifices 
here.  This  summit  commands  a  very  extensive  view.  The  island  of 
Cyprus  is  visible  in  the  form  of  a  large  triangle.  In  the  extreme  north 
rise  the  snowy,  indented,  and  deeply  furrowed  masses  of  the  Taurus 
mountains.  Nearer  us  rises  the  chain  of  the  Amanus,  terminating  in  the 
Jebel  Musa,  and  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Antioch. 
Beyond  the  latter  the  lake  of  Antioch  is  sivible.  ToT  the  S.  tower  the 
heights  of  Lebanon. 

The  N.  slope  of  the  Jebel  El-Akra  is  steep,  but  the  descent  on 
this  side  is  the  shortest.  In  about  2\  hrs.  we  reach  the  Turkish  village 
of  Bezga.  Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  are  a  gigantic  flight 
of  steps  and  a  road  hewn  in  the  rock.  From  Bezga  we  next  reach 
(3  hrs.)  the  ferry  over  the  Orontes,  near  its  mouth.  The  alluvial  soil  here 
is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  cool  sea-breezes  render  the  climate  healthy.  This 
district  is  also  comparatively  well  peopled  by  Nosairiyeh,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  most  of  whom,  however,  generally  speak  Arabic. — Beyond  the 
ferry  we  reach  Es-Suweidiyeh  in  1  hr.  About  2i  m.  to  the  N.W. 
of  this  village  lie  the  ruins  of: — 

SELEUCIA. — The  fortunes  of  the  seaport  Seleucia  Pieria,  which  was 
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founded  by  Sleucus  Nicator  King  of  Syria  (312-280  B.C.)  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  town,  were  similar  to  those  of  Antioch.  During  the  wars 
of  the  Diadochi  for  the  division  of  Alexander’s  Empire,  Seleucia  was 
occupied  by  the  Ptolemies,  but  was  recovered  for  Syria  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  B.C.  219.  The  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria  appear  to  have  fitted 
up  the  city  in  a  very  handsome  style.  Pompey  (d.  48  B.C.)  erected  the 
place  into  a  free  city.  The  Emperor  Constantius  II.  (337-360)  likewise 
embellished  Seleucia,  and  caused  the  harbour  to  be  enlarged  by  extensive 
excavations  in  the  rock  (A.D.  338).  Before  its  capture  by  the  Moslems, 
however,  the  city  appears  entirely  to  have  lost  its  importance.  The 
SuWeidiyeh  of  the  middle  ages,  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  St.  Simeon’s  Harbour  of  the  Crusaders,  lay  to  the  S. 
of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Seleucia,  near  the  Chapel  of  St.  George.  Seleucia, 
which  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Selukiyeh,  now  lies  in  a  desolate  region, 
enlivened  only  by  the  small  neighbouring  village  of  El-Kadusi.  The  N.W. 
angle  of  the  beautiful  plain  in  which  the  town  lies,  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  abrupt  spurs  of  the  Jebel  Musa.  The 
Bay  of  Antioch  in  winter  is  flayed  by  savage  squawls,  which  sweep  fiercely 
down  the  narrow  gorges  of  the  mountains.  Visitors  by  sea  should  be  very 
sure  of  their  holding  ground  in  anchoring  off  this  coast  in  winter. 

On  our  way  from  Es-Suweidiyeh  we  come  to  a  small  brook..  On  its 
S.  bank  are  the  ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre  (or  perhaps  of  a  circus)  a 
few  archs  and  galleries  of  which  are  still  visible. — After  crossing  the 
brook,  we  observe  a  number  of  rock-tombs  in  the  cliff,  which  is  nearly 
22  ft.  in  height. 

We  next  come  to  the  remains  of  a  town-gate,  known  as  the  Antioch- 
Gate,  once  connected  with  the  great  city- wall,  which  was  upwards  of  5  m. 
in  circuit.  The  rocks  to  the  right  here  form  a  semi-circular  space 
containing  gardens,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  suburb. — 
Proceeding  farther  to  the  N.,  and  passing  two  sarcophagi,  we  reach  a 
point  where  the  rocks  again  approach  the  sea,  turning  from  the  W.  more 
towards  the  N.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  rocks  here  is  the  ancient 
King’s  Gate  and  a  little  farther  to  the  W.  lies  the  Market  Gate.  At 
this  point  the  very  substantial  fortifications  of  the  old  town  and  the 
seaport  turn  to  the  W.  in  the  direction  of  the  harbour.  Outside  the  wall, 
about  500  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  Market  Gate,  is  a  large  quadrangular 
space  carefully  paved  with  stone.  We  now  reach  the  harbour,  which 
consists  of  an  oval  basin  about  660  yds.  long  and  450  yds.  wide.  The 
walls  enclosing  the  basin  are  well  preserved.  At  the  E.  end  are  still 
the  remains  of  warehouses  and  other  buildings.  Towards  the  W.  the 
walls  are  thickest,  and  on  this  side  a  tower  and  a  drain  are  still  preserved. 
The  harbour,  into  which  the  water  flows  from  the  W.,  has  been  partly 
dried  up.  A  canal,  500  yds.  in  length  leads  from  the  dock  to  the  sea, 
but  is  now  choked  up  with  mud  and  debris.  On  both  sides  of  this 
canal  are  remains  of  watch-towers,  one  of  which  is  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  entrance  to  the  outer  harbour,  on  the  coast,  is  240  yds.  in  width,  but 
is  now  filled  with  sand.  On  each  side  of  it  projects  a  long  and  well-built 
mole.  That  to  the  N.  is  now  much  damaged,  but  the  S.  mole,  which 
is  120  yds.  long  and  about  10  yds.  wide,  is  still  in  good  preservation.  It 
is  named  after  S.  Paul. 

The  most  remarkable  relic  of  ancient  Seleucia  is  the  great 
ROCK  Channel  (Arab,  dehliz),  about  1,200  yds.  in  length,  running  from 
the  city  to  the  sea.  To  the  N.  of  the  inner  harbour  lies  a  rocky  valley, 
bounded  by  cliffs  from  400  to  500  ft.  in  height.  Through  this  flowed  a 
stream,  the  overflow  of  which  frequently  endangered  the  city,  and  its 
water  was  accordingly  conducted  westwards  to  the  sea  by  means  of  this 
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great  rocky  channel.  The  water  was  stored  here  (as  the  Bab  el-Hadid 
at  Antioch),  by  closing  the  end  of  the  valley  by  a  wall  of  great  strength 
containing  sluices.  The  upper  part  of  the  channel  consists  of  a  tunnel, 

which  begins  50  yds.  from  the  W.  end  of  the  wall  already  mentioned. 

It  is  140  yds.  long.  21  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high.  Beyond  the  tunnel  is  a 
cutting  in  the  rock,  open  at  the  top,  about  88  yds.  in  length,  with  sides 
nearly  150  ft.  high  at  places.  Next  comes  a  second  tunnel,  45  yds.  long, 
and  beyond  it  the  channel  is  continued  by  means  of  another  open  cutting, 
the  sides  of  which  are  at  first  48  ft.  high,  but  gradually  diminish.  The 
channel  terminates  in  an  abrupt  precipice.  Below  the  second  tunnel  the 
channel  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  26  ft.  above  it,  which  leads  to  a  fine 

necropolis,  while  a  staircase  descends  into  the  gorge.  About  390  yds. 
from  the  upper  entrance  to  the  channel  is  another  outlet  for  the  water 
through  the  rock  on  the  S.  side.  The  remains  of  various  inscriptions  are 
visible  on  the  rocks  lower  down. 

About  200  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  bridge  over  the  rock-channel 

are  a  number  of  Rock  TOMBS  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  Seleucids.  We  first  enter  a  vestibule,  26  ft.  long  and 
7-8  ft.  wide,  and  'pass  between  a  double  series  of  beautiful  columns, 
under  a  vaulted  roof  consisting  of  the  natural  rock,  to  the  principal 
chamber,  which  is  richly  decorated  with  freizes,  volutes  and  other  ornament¬ 
ation.  Beyond  it  are  the  inner  rock-chambers,  with  loculi  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes. 

The  approach  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  defended  by 
the  strongly-fortified  King’s  Gate  .  A  road,  hewn  in  the  rock,  ascends  in 
windings  and  crosses  a  bridge.  At  thiis  point,  in  the  rock  to  the  left,  are 
hewn  spacious  chambers,  which  were  perhaps  used  as  guard-rooms,  as  the 
acropolis  probably  rose  immediately  above  them.  On  reaching  the  plateau 
at  the  top,  the  road  divides.  To  the  left  runs  a  road,  skirting  the  cliffs 
and  hewn  in  the  rock  .  To  the  right  (E.)  runs  the  town-wall,  skirting  the 
margin  of  the  plateau.  A  short  distance  from  this  point  rises  a  handsome 
tower.  Over  the  plateau  are  scattered  numerous  ruins  and  remains  of 
columns.  Here  probably  once  stood  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy.  The  site 
of  an  ancient  temple  is  indicated  by  a  group  of  columns. 

From  Es-Suweidiyeh  to  Antioch,  about  5  hrs.  The  route  leads 
across  hilly  ground  to  (1  hr.)  Ez-Zeituniyeh,  a  village  occupied  by 
Nosairiyeh  who  speak  Arabic,  and  to  (1/4  hr.)  El-Mishra\iyeh.  After 
3/4  hr.  we  cross  the  Btiytik  Karachai  (“great  black  brook’),  which  flows 
through  plantations  of  mulberries.  We  at  length  reach  (1  3/4  hr.)  the 
plain,  and  perceive  the  village  of  El-Khanni  at  some  distance  to  the  left. 
After  1/2  hr.  we  cross  the  stone  bridge  of  Hama,  and  reach  (1/2  hr.)  the 
Orontes  at  Antioch. 

Another  route,  running  more  to  the  S.  leads  in  1^  hr.  to  the  isolated 
hill  of  Mar  Sim  an,  where  there  is  a  ruined  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Simeon  Stylites.  This  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and 
measures  66  yds.  from  the  N.  to  S.  and  63  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  rises  a  pedestal  8  ft.  square  and  10  ft.  high,  hewn  in 
the  rock.  On  this  pedestal  once  stood  the  pillar  of  the  saint. 
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9.  —  From  BEIRUT  to  ALEXANDRETTA 
AND  THENCE  TO  ALEPPO. 

The  time-tables  of  the  steamers  are  liable  to  alteration,  and  in¬ 
quiries  should  in  every  case  be  made  beforehand.  At  the  places  where 
the  ship  stops  for  a  little  time  the  traveller  should  at  once  take  a  boat  to 
the  land;  the  fare  for  the  return- journey  should  not  be  paid  till  he  is  safe 
on  board  the  steamboat.  Before  leaving  the  steamer  the  hour  of  its  de¬ 
parture  should  be  ascertained. 

EMBARKATION  in  Beirut.  The  boatmen  charge  2  fr.  for  each  person, 
but  better  terms  may  be  made  for  a  large  party. 

The  view  as  the  steamer  leaves  the  Bay  of  Beirut,  called 
St.  George’s  Bay,  is  magnificent,  especially  on  moonlight 
nights.  In  the  background  rises  the  Lebanon,  with  the  snow- 
clad  Tannin. 

After  5  hrs.  sail  we  reach  El-Mina ,  the  port  of  Tripolis. 
(The  steamers  remain  here  some  hours;  boat  to  the  land 
about  i  fr.  for  each  passenger).  Here,  too,  we  have  a  beautiful 
panorama  of  sea  and  mountains;  on  our  right  are  a  number 
of  small  islands  and  the  ruins  of  the  former  mole.  From  the 
port  a  road  leads  through  orchards  to  (25  min.)  the  town  of 
Tri'polis ;  on  the  way  there  or  back  the  traveller  may  examine 
the  Mediaeval  Towers.  In  Tripolis  the  traveller  should  ascend 
the  Castle  Hill  and,  if  time  allow,  visit  the  mosque  Tailan. 

Seen  from  the  water,  El-Ladikiyeh  looks  insignificant ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  sand-hill,  surrounded  with  vegetation. 
The  Nosairiyeh  Mts.,  rising  above  it,  are  very  inferior 
to  Lebanon  in  beauty  of  outline.  The  road  from  the  port  to 
the  town  (1/2  hr.)  leads  through  beautiful  olive-gardens,  (if 
time  is  limited,  a  guide  is  desirable). 

To  the  N.  of  El-Lddikiyeh  the  coast  is  indented  by 
numerous  bays.  The  first  projection  is  the  small  promontory 
Ras  I  bn  Hdni ,  beyond  which  is  the  Ras  El-Boseitj  the  Posi- 
duim  of  antiquity.  Farther  to  the  N.  towers  the  rounded 
summit  of  Jebel  El-Akra\  the  steamer  passes  it  in  crossing 
the  bay  into  which  the  Orontes  falls.  The  well-wooded 
Jebel  Musdj  the  ancient  Mons  Rhosus  or  Koryphaion now 
is  nearer  the  shore.  Near  the  Ras  el-Khanzir  (’swine’s 
promontory’),  the  ancient  Promontorium  Rhosicunij  which  is 
clothed,  with  the  Aleppo  pine,  we  enter  the  beautiful  bay  of — 

ALEXANDRETTA. — Hotel  Bellevue,  Hotel  Tirsoni,  both  very  un¬ 
pretending.  There  is  a  restaurant  in  the  Market-place.  Several  cafes. 

HISTORY.  The  foundaton  of  Alexandria  on  the  Issicus  Sinus  by 
Alexander  the  Great  probably  did  not  take  place  immediately  after  his 
great  victory  at  Issus  (Oct.  333),  but  considerably  later.  The  town  was 
intended  to  form  a  starting-point  for  the  great  caravan-route  to  Mesopo- 
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lamia,  but  the  Seleucids  soon  afterwards  inaugurated  a  new  route  by 
Seleucia  and  Antioch.  In  the  3rd.  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
As  early  as  the  4th.  cent,  the  town  was  known  as  the  ‘Tittle  Alexandria," 
and  sometimes  as  Alexandria  Scabiosa,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
leprosy  in  the  district.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  later  Arabian  town 
occupied  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient  city  or  not.  Alexandretta  was 
occupied  by  troops  of  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force  in  November,  1918. 

Alexandretta ,  Turkish  Iskendruneh  or  Scanderoon 
(ca.  12,000  inhab.  half  of  whom  are  Christians),  is  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  girdle  of  green  hills,  the  off  shoots  of  the 
Cilician  Taurus.  These  hills,  the  Amanns  Mons  of  the 
ahcients,  now  bear  no  common  name;  the  part  adjoining  the 
city  is  known  as  the  J ebel  El-Ahmar  and  Gyaur  Dagh .  They 
form  the  old  boundary  between  Syria  and  Ci-licia  (Pylae  Syro- 
Cilicianae).  The  traveller  coming  from  Palestine  or  Lebanon 
will  be  delighted  with  their  beautiful  green  slopes.  The 
Harbour  of  Alexandretta,  about  three-quarters  of  which  is 
sheltered  by  the  neighbouring  hills,  is  the  largest  and  best 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  steamers  are  enabled  to  load  and 
unload  close  to  the  shore.  The  shippingtrade  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  before  the  war  the  imports  through  Alexandretta 
exceeded  ^2,400,000  in  value.  % 

Mo§t  of  the  inhabitants  gain  their  livelihood  by  the 
transit  trade  with  Aleppo.  Their  complexions  are  generally 
of  a  yellow  hue,  owing  to  the  almost  constant  prevalence 
of  fever. 
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Carriage  Road,  102  1/2  m.;  diligence  (very  unpleasan )  several' 
times  a  week;  a  carriage  ordered  from  Aleppo  in  advance  costs  about 
80  fr. — Bridge  Route  (used  by  the  Mukaris;  good  horses  scarce),  74  1/2 
m.;  this  coincides  with  the  carriage-road  as  far  as  El-Hamman,  and  runs 
thence  direct  to  Aleppo,  avoiding  the  detour  made  by  the  road.  Aleppo 
is  more  easily  reached  via  Hama. 

Alexandretta . — The  route  hence  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  generally  very  hot  in  the  daytime.  To  the 
right  are  traces  of  a  Roman  Road.  The  mountains  are  clad 
with  ever-green  oaks,  Aleppo  pines,  and  Pinus  sylvestris.  At  a 
point  near  Beilan  the  road  is  hewn  in  the  rock.  In  2  1/2 
hrs.  we  reach  (9  1/2  m.). — 

Beilan  (1410  ft.  ;  accommodation  in  the  large  Khan  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village),  a  village  with  about  7,500  inhab. 
(mostly  Moslems)  situated  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  ravine  between 
the  Kara  Dag'h  and  the  Jebel  Musa .  The  houses  are  built  of 
wood,  and  rise  in  terraces  one  above  another.  Fresh  water 
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flows  down  from  the  hills  in  every  direction.  The  Beilan 
•gorge  contains  remains  of  an  aqueduct.  The  place  is 
frequented  in  summer  by  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandretta, 
and  even  by  those  of  Aleppo.  The  vegetation  is  beautiful, 
and  vines  and  fruit-trees  abound. 

About  50  min.  beyond  Beilan  we  see  the  large  Lake 
of  Antioch  below  us,  and  reach  the  culminating  point  of  the 
pass  at  the  actual  Pylae  Syriae  (2395  ft-)j  which  Alexander 
the  Great  traversed  after  his  victory  at  Issus  (B.c.  333),  and 
later  a  much-used  Roman  Road.  We  pass  (1/4  hr.)  a  watch- 
house  on  the  right,  where  the  road  to  Antioch  (6  hrs.)  diverges 
to  the  right,  and  (1  hr.)  reach  a  plateau  planted  with  fine  oaks. 
After  40  min.  the  road  leads  to  the  N.E.  through  a  valley. 
In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  (20  1/2  m.)  Kyryk-Khan  or  Khan 
Diarbekerli }  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  El-Amk, 
where  tolerable  night-quarters  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  the 
three  poor  khans. 

Riding  towards  the  N.  from  Kyryk-Khan  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Amanus  chain,  we  reach  in  about  14  hrs.  the  small  Kurdish  village  and 
ruins  of  SeNJIRLI.  The  excavations  of  the  Berlin  Oriental  Committee, 
made  in  1888-92,  have  brought  to  light  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient 
royal  Hittite  town  of  Sam'd.  The  citadel-hill  was  surrounded  at  some 
distance  by  two  city-walls,  the  outer  probably  da.ing  from  the  8th.  cent. 
"B.C.,  the  inner  from  the  13th.  cent.  The  inner  city-gate  on  the  St.  and 
the  citadel-ga.e  bear  noteworthy  Hittite  reliefs,  some  of  them  accompanied 
by  inscriptions.  The  objects  found  here  are  now  in  the  museums  of  Berlin 
and  Constantinople;  they  include  sculptures  of  important  archaeological 
interest,  and  numerous  Aramaic,  cuneiform,  and  Hitthe  inscriptions,  the 
last  of  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  deciphered. 

Beyond  Kyryk-Khan  the  way  leads  through  the  marshy 
plain  of  El-Amk  (“depression”),  the  Unki  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
•called  the  Plain  of  Antioch  or  Amykion  Pedion  by  the  Greeks. 

This  plain,  which  lies  about  360  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
was  once  the  bed  of  a  lake,  and  contains  numerous  artificial 
•conical  mounds.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  southern¬ 
most  offshoots  of  the  Kurd  Dagh  (Kurd  Mts.).  In  A-D.  273 
the  Emperor  Aurelian  defeated  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
here.  The  plain  affords  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  the 
Amanus  chain.  In  1  hr.  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Karasu 
(“black  water”)  and  in  1  1  / 2  hr.  more  reach  the  long  ancient 
bridge  of  Jisr  Murad,  across  a  deep  marsh.  Riding  between 
chains  of  low  hills,  we  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Turkoman  village 
of  ’Ain  el-Beida  (“white  spring”)  which  lies  about  14  hr.  to 
one  side  of  the  main  route. 

1/2  hr.  from  ’Ain  el-Beida  we  reach  (40  1/2  m.)  the 
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.-small  oasis,  of  El-Hammam ,  with  a  warm  sulphur  bath,  a 
telegraph  station,  and  the  Khan  Omar  Agha  (poor  night- 
quarters).  At  this  point  the  bridle-path  leaves  the 

carriage-road.  The  reed  huts  ot  Beduins  are  occasionally 
passed.  Large  tortoises  abound  in  this  district.  In  1  hr. 
a  road  on  the  right  diverges  to  the  village  of  Gindarus  (now 
Jindareis)  which  Strabo  (d.  24  A.D.)  mentions  as  a  haunt 
of  robbers-  In  3  hrs.  more  we  cross  (61  m.)  the  river  Afrin 
(the  ancient  Lfrejius),  beyond  winch  we  ascend  through  a 
hilly  district  to  (,2  hrs.  ;  70  m.)  Katma.  Proceeding  thence 
via  Kafr  Aiiun  and  Ueir  Jemal,  we  reach  (5  hrs-;  102  1/2  m.) 
the  bridge  of  the  Kmcdk  and  the  Amakiyeh  gate  of  Aleppo 
The  shorter  Bridle  Path  from  El-Hammam  to  Aleppo 
leads  to  (3/4  hr.)  the  Afrin,  which  is  fordable  only  when  the 
wateris  low.  We  then  proceed  to  (3  hrs.)  Hazreh  and  (20 
min.)  Turmanin ^  in  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  are  a  few 
antiquities.  One  small  building  is  adorned  with  rosettes  and 
crosses,  and  there  is  a  house  with  several  clustered  columns. 
To  the  W.  are  some  rock-tombs  with  stone  staircases. 

In  a  small  valley  to  the  N.E.  of  .Turmanin  are  situated  the  very 
in.eresting  ruins  of  (23  min.)  KhiRBET  ED-Deir  (“the  monastery’).  The' 
larger  building  still  standing  within  the  enclosing  wall  was  perhaps  a 
Pafidocheion  tavern,  and  is  in  good  preservation;  even  to  the  gable  and 
three  small  arched  windows  still  exist.  The  house  is  partly  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  remarkable  remains  of  a  peristyle  built  of  large  and 
carefully  hewn  blocks.  In  front  of  this  building  is  a  cour;  paved  with 
large  slabs,  with  two  reservoirs.  The  adjacent  Church,  on  the  6th.  cent., 
is  a  more  ornate  edifice.  It  is  a  columnar  basilica,  with  the  peculiarity 
that  the  apse  of  the  nave  projects  in  a  semi-circular  form,  while  the  side- 
apses  are  enclosed  within  square  towers.  The  chief  apse  has  three 
windows,  and  the  side-apses  one  each,  all  of  which  are  bordered  with 
moulding.  The  front  of  the  church  is  enclosed  between  two  towers,  of 
three  stories  each,  which,  as  well  as  the  nave,  once  bore  gables,  and  were 
connected  by  a  colonnade  above  the  portal. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Turmanin,  we  ascend  the  hill 
to  the  S.  to  (35  min.)  the  village  of  Deramdn.  Beyond  it 
(10  min.)  we  descend  into  a  valley,  and  obtain  a  view  (1/4  hr.; 
of  the  extensive  ruins  of  Erhah ,  situated  in  the  valley,  1/4  hr. 
to  the  right.  The  path  then  ascends  to  (1/2  hr.)  the  top  of  a 
hill.  This  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Aleppo  road;  the 
village  of  Tokat  is  visible  to  the  right  among  plantations  of 
fig-trees.  We  pass  (55  min.)  a  village  on  the  left,  (20  min.) 
another  On  the  right,  and  (25  min.)  a  third  lying  1/4  hr.  to 
the  right.  On  the  left  (13  min.)  we  next  observe  the  ruins 
<?f  ’Ain  jara}  and  soon  obtain  (10  min.)  towards  the  S.E.  a 
view  of  the  citadel  of  Aleppo.  After  23  min.  we  perceive 
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to  the  left  (1/4  hr.  distant)  the  village  of  Kafr  Sieil.  On  the 
left,  55  min.  farther  on,  stands  a  deserted  khan.  We  now 
descend  to  (40  min.)  a  khan  5  pass  (47  min.)  the  bridge  over 
the  Kuweikj  and  enter  Aleppo  by  the  Antioch  gate. 


11.  —  Railway  from  REYAK  (Beirut- Damascus) 
to  HOMS  and  HAMA. 

From  Reyak  to  (16  m.)  Ba’albek. — The  railway  here 
reaches  its  highest  point  (3680  ft.).  To  the  W.  of  Ba’albek 
lies  the  watershed  of  the  plain,  the  S.  part  of  which  is 
drained  by  the  Nahr  El-Litanl while?  the  waters  of  its  N. 
part  collect  in  the  Nahr  El.Asi  ( Orontes}.  The  railway 
descends  through  gardens,  passing  near  the  ruins.  Just 
beyond  (19  m.)  the  village  of  Ya’at ,  which  lies  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  line,  we  see  the  large  columns  of  Y'a’at, 
rising  amid  the  fields.  More  in  the  background,  on  the 
Lebanon,  are  the  villages  of  Shelif ,  El-Kuneisehj  and  the 
large  Deir  El-Ahmar.  (26  m.)  Ska’ ad,  a  little  to  the  left; 
on  the  hill  to  the  right  is  Resm  El-Hadeth.  The  plain  is 
here  undulating,  and  at  one  point  is  reduced  to  very  narrow 
dimensions  through  the  encroachment  of  the  foot-hills. 

35  1/2  m.  Lebweh  ( Lebboue ;  2820  ft.).  The  village, 
the  ancient  Libo ,  lies  some  way  from  the  railway,  and  about 
3/4  m.  from  it,  ’Ain  Lebweh  rises,  one  of  the  chief  (though 
not  one  of  the  southernmost)  sources  of  the  Orontes.  As  we 
proceed,  we  see  the  villages  of  Nebi  Othmaiij  El-’ Ain ,  and 
El-J edeideh  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  to  the  E.  (R.), 
while  to  the  W.  Harbata  lies  on  the  river  below  us..  Farther 
on,  Zabun  lies  to  the  left  and  Fikheh  to  the  right. 

45  m.  Ras  Ba’albek,  the  Conna  of  the  Itineraruim 
Antonini,  is  occupied  by  United  Greeks.  The  village  (2655 
it.)  which  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  railway  station, 
contains  the  foundations  of  all  the  churches  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  Beyond  Ras  Ba’albek  we  have  a  view  to  the  left 
for  some  time  of  the  large  Metawileh  village  of  Harmel  (1/2 
Tir.  distant,  beyond  the  Orontes),  and  of  the  singular  monu¬ 
ment  of  Kamu’at  el-Harmel  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  monument  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  basalt,  34  ht.  high;  on  this 
rests  the  lower  story,  about  JO  yds.  square  and  23  ft.  high,  round 
which  runs  a  cornice;  above  is  a  second  story  of  smaller  size.  19  ft!* 
high,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid,  about  15  ft.  high.  The  whole  is  con¬ 
structed  of  limestone.  At  the  S.W.  corner  we  observe  that  the  building 
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is  solid  throughout.  The  sides  of  the  lower  story  are  covered  with 
sculptures  in  relief  representing  hunting-scenes;  on  the  N.  side  are  two 
stags  and  hunting-implements;  on  the  E.  a  boar  pursued  by  two  dogs;  on 
the  W.  a  boar  (bear?)  with  two  young  ones.  The  figures  on  the  E. 
side  are  unrecognisable. 

About  1  j 2  hr.  to  the  S.S.W.  lies  Deir  Mar  Marun,  situated 

on  the  Nahr  el- A  si.  In  a  perpendicular  cliff  about  293  ft.  high,  the 

cavern  is  shown  in  which  Maron,  the  founder  of  the  Maronite  sect,  is  said 
to  have  lived.  It  contains  several  small,  dark,  and  dirty  cells.  About  500 
paces  farther  to  the  S.W.  bursts  forth  a  large  spring  which  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  El-.Asi. 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  Lake  of  Homs.  We  pass 
close  to  (50  m.)  the  village  of  El-Ka’a.  The  plain  here  is 
little  cultivated.  Towards  the  N.W.  we  see  Riblah ,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes. 

Riblah  is  mentioned  as  a  town  on  the  divinely  prescribed  N.  frontier 

of  Israel.  Pharaoh-NecHo  encamped  at  Riblah  on  his  campaign  against 

Assyria,  and  kept  Jehoahaz  in  captivity  here.  Nebuchadrezzar  also  made 
some  stay  at  Riblah. 

The  range  of  the  Anti-Libanus  becomes  lower  and 
lower.  To  the  right  are  the  extensive  mediaeval  ruins  (59  m.) 
Jilsiyeh  and  (61  m.)  the  village  of  Zerlah 3  with  plantations 
of  mulberry-trees. 

63  m.  El-Kuseir . — We  have  now  reached  the  N. 
extremity  of  Anti-Libanus,  which  here  loses  itself  in  the 
plain,  while  the  Lebanon  chaifi  itself  is  also  considerably 
lower.  The  handsome  village,  which  we  pass  after  leaving 
the  station,  affords  a  good  example  of  the  style  of  building 
practised  in  the  plain  of  North  Syria.  The  streets  are  fairly 
straight  and  comparatively  wide ;  the  houses  and  their  courts 
are  each  surrounded  by  a  lofty  playwall.  F arther  cjn  we  see 
to  the  left  the  hill  of  T ell-Mindan .  dotted  with  white 
houses.  This  place  is.  probably  identical  with  the  Laodicea 
and  Lib  an  ns  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period  and  the  ancient 
Kadesh,  the  fortress  of  the  Hittites,  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Beyond  (N.)  the 
small  plain  of  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  begins  the  range  of  the 
Jebel  N osairiyeh ,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Lebanon 
chain.  On  the  first  of  its  higher  summits  we  see  KaVat 
el-H  os  11 

66  j  2  m.  El-Kattmeh.  The  village  lies  nearly  2  m. 
farther  to  the  N.,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Homs;  the 
village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  railway 
station  is  Kmam.  From  this  point  we  overlook  the  Lake 
of  Homs  (the  mediaeval  Labe  of  Kadas),  which  is  about  6  m. 
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long  and  3  m.  broad.  The  Orontes  flows  from  S.  to  N. 
through  the  la^ke,  which  is  shut  in  at  its  N.  end  by  a  high 
and  thick  dam,  built  of  dressed  blocks  of  stone  and  1  1/2  m. 
in  length.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  dam  are  openings  which 
allow  the  water  to  flow  into  the  bed  of  the  Orontes.  On 
the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  are  several  villages. 

We  pass  the  village  of  Kefraya  and  Baba  .Amr ,  and 
reach : — 

80  m.  Homs. — The  Railway  Station  lies  1  m.  to  the  S.W.  ol  the 
town;  carriage  to  the  hotel,  bargaining  necessary.  Grand  New  Hotel  (owner, 
George  Zmaragdis),  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town. 

Honis  (1600  ft.),  the  seat  of  an  Arabian  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor,  before  the  war  contained  about  6,000  inhab.,  including 
Nbout .  15,000  Orthodox  Greeks  apd  about  1000  Latins,  and  is 
important  as  a  market* for  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  sashes 
woven  by  the  natives  are  in  request.  The  Greeks  possess 
a  church,  a  monastery,  and  girls’  and  boys’  schools  supported 
by  the  Russians;  the  Jesuits  have  a  church,  a  convent, 
schools,  and  a  hospital  and  dispensary. 

Homs  is  the  ancient  Emesa,  which  is  fm.  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
Hemesa,  but  Emessnes  are  mentioned  at  a  still  earlier  period  among 
the  ‘‘Scenites”  (dwellers  in  tents)  who  fought  against  the  Romans. 
Emesa  firs;  became  celebrated  as  the  native  place  of  Heliogabalus  or 
Bassianus,  who  was  high-priest  of  Heliopolis  (Ba’albek)  a it  the  famous 
temple  of  the' sun-god  (Ba’al),  and  was  proclaimed  Roman  Emperor  in 
218.  Emesa  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus  (193-211).  The  Emperor  Aurelian  defeated 
the  Palmyrenes  here  in_  272.  Under  the  Arabs,  Homs  was  an  important 
place  wi.h  a  strong  castle.  During  the  Crusades,  Homs,  which  became 
independent  under  the  Emir  Jenah-ed-daula  in  109/,  was  a:  times  tributary 
to  the  Counts  of  Tripolis,  at  others  to  the  Knights  of  S..  John.  In 
June,  1138,  Homs  came  under  the  authority  of  the  Emir  Zanki  of  Aleono 
and  Mosul  (1127-11461  and  of  Saladin  ^  in  December,  1174.  It  afier- 
wards  became  an  Ayyubid  principality  under  the  son  of  ShirKuh.  Saladin  s 
uncle,  and  remained  in  the  family  of  this  Emir  Muhammad  (1178-1  183) 
until  1262,  when  its  independence  was  extinguished  in  the  wars  between 
the  Mongols  and  the  Mameluks. 

Homs  is  comparatively  clean;  tKe  old  town  is  almost 
entirely  of  basalt,  and  its  streets  are  paved.  The  chief  pait 
of  the  town  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  citadel ;  to  the  E.,  S.,  and  W  - 
are  the  new  quarters,  mainly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and 
separated  by  the  Moslem  cemeteries.  The  principal  relic 
of  the  ancient  fortification  is  a  handsome  gate  on  the  \\  .  side. 

A  good  survey  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  the  Citadel , 
which  was  blown  up  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  account  of  a 
rebellion  of  the  towns-people.  The  citadel  is  almost  entirely 
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destroyed;  only  one  ancient  gateway  {Bab  el-Hawd ),  built  of 
basalt,  is  still  standing.  The  view  includes  21  minarets 
(square  black  towers  of  basalt)  and  the  domes  of  20  bath¬ 
houses;  it  also  affords  an  idea  of  the  way  each  hou’se  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  own  wall.  In  the  plain  to  the  SAY.  lies  the 
village  of  Baba  Amr.  A  visit  may  also  be  made  to  the  wide 
Bazaar %  with  its  arched  roof  and  its  numerous  rustic  and 
Beduin  customers.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  an  open  space 
with  the  artillery  barracks.  The  afternoon  may  be  pleasantly 
spent  in  driving  (1/2  hr.)  to  the  Orontes,  on  the  bank  of  which 
are  several  cafes. 

From  Homs  TO  TripolIS  58k  m.  The  carriage-road  (public  carriage 
daily)  passes  the  following  points: —  24  m.  bridge  over  the  Orontes; 

6  !  4  m.  village  of  Khirbet  et-Tin  on  the  right;  4  1/3  m.  village 

of  Khirbet  el-Hammam  on  the  right;  3  m.  village  of  El-Hadideh ;; 
3  3  4  m.  bridge  ov£r  the  Nahr  es-Safa;  2j  m.  lisr  el-Asu)ad ;  12?  m.. 

Khan  Aiyash,  at  a  bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  ( Jisr  el-Abyad );• 

I  7  8  m..  Sheikh  Aiyash,  an  old  khan  on  the  right;  4  1/3  m.„ 
Nahr  Akkar;  thence  to  Tripoli's. 

An  interesting  detour  may  be  made  via  ZuiVeireh  to  (6  hrs.): — 

Kal’aT  El-Husx,  or  Hisn  el-Akrad  (Kurd  fortress).  This 
castle  was  captured  by  Tancred,  Regent  of  Antioch  in  1110  but  was 
retained  by  the  Counts  of  Tripolis,  one  of  whom.  Raymond  11.  (1136-1152). 
rranied  it  in  1142  to  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem. 

I I  was  enlarged  bv  the  Knights  Hospitallers  and  was  carefully  fortified 
by  them.  It  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  important  of  the  fortresses 
Delonging  to  this  great  Order,  and  was  called  “Krak  des  Chevaliers.” 
Saladin  was  unable  to  seize  the  place  even  in  1187-1188  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  and  the  garrison  soon  afterwards  imposed  the  au.hority  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  on  the  neighbouring  country  of  the 
Assassins  (Musse  and  Masyad).  Finally,  however,  after  a  short  siege, 
29  March  to  8  April,  1271,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Baibars,  Sukan  of 
Egypt,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  “Emirate  of  the  Conquests” 
directly  subject  to  his  control.  The  castle  commanded  the  pass  lead.ng 
from  the  coast  to  Homs  and  Hama.  A  village  is  now  established  within 
the  building,  which  is  well  preserved,  and  during  the  Turkish  rule  a 
Kaimmakam  lived  here.  Over  the  portal  on  the  W.  side  are  two 
sculptured  lions. 

From  Kal’at  el-Husn  we  regain  the  main  road  from  Homs  to 
Tripolis  at  (5  hrs.)  ’Ain  es-Sauda. 

The  railway  now  proceeds  towards  the  X.  over  the 
treeless  but  well-cultivated  plain. 

90  1/2  m.  Tell  Biseh ,  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  to* 
the  right.  Its  houses  consist  of  a  cubical  substructure 
without  windows,  covered  with  a  lofty,  conical  roof,  built  of 
layers  of  stone  over-lapping  each  other  on  the  inside. 
Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  railway,  are  the  villages  of 
Vmm  Shcrsha  and  El.Ghazar.  We  then  (95  1  2  m.)  cross 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge  33  yds  in  length., 
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and  also  shortly  afterwards  (98  m.)  the  Wadi  Nefsi  (on  the 
left),  (103  1/2  m.)  Deir  H-F erdis  (r.)  and,  (106  m.)  Birin  (1). 
109  1/2  m.  Kefrbum  ( Kafrabuhum ),  a  large  Christian  village. 

117  m.  Hama. — The  Railway  Staiion  lies  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
town,  about  1  /2  hr.  from  the  Locanda.  Carriages  meet  the  train.  At 
other  times  they  may  be  ordered  through  the  landlord  of  the  Locanda. 

The  Hotel  National  is  an  Arab  L.ccanda  with  European  beds 
(linen  not  always  clean).  The  traveller  has  to  furnish  all  his  own 
provisions,  except  tea  or  coffee. 

Hamd  (1115  ft.),  which  greatly  increased  in  size  just 
before  the  war,  was  reputed  to  contain  some  80,000  inhab.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  Arabian  Military  Governor.  Its  trade, 
carried  on  mainly  with  the  surrounding  Beduins  and  Nisai- 
riyeh,  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  native  industries 
have  suffered  seriously  from  European  competition,  but  the 
A.bayeh,  or  Arabian  mantle,  and  other  textiles  are  still  manu¬ 
factured  here,  and  its  leather  goods  (jackets,  shoes,  etc.)  are 
also  in  demand.  The  inhabitants  are  considered  proud  and 
jealous.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy. 


HlSTORV. — Hamath  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
the  extent  of  which  we  do  not  know.  Amos  speaks  of  the  place  as' 
Hama:h  the  Great.  In  2  Kings  xviii.  34  its  capture  by  the  Assyrians 
is  mentioned.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  town  as  Amatha,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  as  Amathitis.  It  probably  received  the  name  of  Epiphanta 
from  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria  (175-169),  and  early 
Christian  author:;  call  it  Emath  (or  Khamat )  Epiphania.  In  639  Hama 
surrendered  without  resistance  to  the  advancing'  Moslems,  commanded  by 
Abu  ’Ubeida,  and  the  church  was  then  converted  into  the  mosque  ‘'or  the 
upper  market.”  In  the  troublous  times  of  the  Crusades,  Hama  was,  for  a 
short  period,  occupied  by  the  Assassins  or  the  Ismailians.  The  place  was 
captured  by  Tancred,  Regent  of  Antioch,  in  1108.  In-  1115,  it  was 
wrested  from  the  Crusaders  by  Tughtekin,  the  Turkish  Emir  of  Damascus 
(1108-1129).  In  1129  Hama  passed  into  the  power  of  Zanki,  Emir  of 
Aleppo  and  Mosul  (1127-1146)  by  treachery.  It  was  recovered  bv  the 
Damascenes  in  1133,  but  again  lost  to  Zanki  in  February,  1135.  In 
1157  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fearful  eathquake.  The  place  was  at  length 
taken  possession  of  by  Saladin  in  1178,  who  established  an  Ayyubid 
Emirate  here  under  his  nephew  Taki-el-Din  Omar  1178-1191).  It  remained 
in  the  family  of  this  Prince  until  1341,  one  of  the  Emirs  being  the  famous 
Arabic  historian,  Abu’l  Fida,  who  reigned  1310-1332.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  talent,  who  was  born  in  1273.  In  1310  he  became  Emir  of 
Hama,  Ma’am,  and  Barzin,  and  was  known  as  El-Melik  el-Muayyad 
(“the  king  favoured  by  God”).  Even  during  his  warlike  campaigns,  he 
continued  to  prosecute  his  scientific  studies,  and  associated  with  eminen: 
scholars.  A  geographical  work  and  a  history  written  by  him  still  enjoy 
a  high  reputa. ion.  With  his  death  (in  1331)  ended  the  last  period  of 
Hama’s  prosperity.  The  Arabian  geographer  Yakut  (d.  1229)  was  also 
a  native  of  Hama. 

The  town  lies  picturesquely  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
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Orontes  (Arab.  El-Asi ),  which  flows  through  it  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.,  in  the  form  of  an  S.  In  the  S.  opening  Of  this  curve 
rises  the  castle  hill.  The  river  originally  ran  to  the  S.  of 
this  hill,  where  the  depression  of  its  old  bed  is  still 
distinguishable.  The  chief  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  left 
(S.)  bank  of  the  river,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  130-165  ft. ; 
on  the  right  bank  are  the  Serai!  and  the  adjoining  quarters. 
The  town  is  comparatively  -clean  and  the  streets  are  paved; 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  sun-dried  brick,  though  basalt 
buildings  are  not  lacking.  The  bazaars  are  spacious-  '  The 
river  is  crossed  by  four  bridges.  The  uppermost  of  these 
leads  to  the  Serail,  the  next  lies  to  the  E.  and  the  third  to 
the  N.  of  the  castle  hill,  while  the  lowest  stands  at  the  point 
where  the  river  bends  at  an  acute  angle  towards  the  N.  One 
of  the  chief  curiosities  of  Elama  consists  in  its  huge  under¬ 
shot  water-wheels  \na>itra ),  each  bearing  a  name  of  its  owner. 
They  are  used  for  pumping  up  the  water  of  the  Orontes,  and 
their  creaking  is  incessant  by  day  and  night.  The  town  is 
sutrounded  by  gardens,  with  numerous  poplars. 

The  best  view  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  the  Castle 
Hillj  which  is  about  130  ft.  high  and  seems  to  be  partly  arti¬ 
ficial.  No  remains  vof  the  castle  which  once  crowned  the 
hill  are  left.  The  summit  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  and  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  to  the  W.  To  the 
S.  the  view  is  cut  short  by  the  isolated  ridge  Afba’in  (or 
Marin) ;  and  on  the  N.  it  is  limited  by  the  equally  isolated 
.Seil  Abdin;  to  the  E.  rises  the  Jebel  el-Ala  and  to  the  W.  the 
Nosairiyeh  Mts.  The  Serail  Bridge ,  with  the- -gigantic  water¬ 
wheels  and  the  town-gardens,  forms  a  pretty  picture. 
Adjoining  the  next  bridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is 
the  “Palace”  of  the  Emirs  of  the  Kilani  family.  The  mosques 
possess  remarkably  fine  minarets,  twenty-four  in  all,  the  most 
handsome  being  that  of  the  Jami  el-Kebir  (great  mosque).  The 
J ami  el.Haiya  (“serpent  mosque”)  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  two  of  its  columns  are  intertwined  in  a  serpentine 
fashion.  The  house  of  Muayyad  Bey  deserves  a  visit,  being 
tastefully  decorated  in  the  interior.  At  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  town,  where  the  river  turns  to  the  N.,  a  number  of 
catacombs  are  said  to  exist  on  the  right  bank,  at  some  height 
above  the  river.  Several  Hittite  inscription's  have  also  been 
found  at  Hama. 

To  the  E.  of  Hama  lies  the  district  of  Jebel  el-Ala  (“highest 
mountain”).  The  Arabs  state  that  there  are  355  villages  among  these 
hills.  The  whole  district  is  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  basalt. 
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Fragments  of  buildings  and  inscriptions,  frequently  found  here,  indicate 
that  the  country  was  wealthy  and  populous  during  the  Roman  period. 

The  train  now  describes  a  wide  curve  round  the  N.W. 
side  of  Hama,  running  high  up  to  the  edge  of  the  hill 
and  affording  a  fine  survey  of  the  town  below.  We  then 
descend  to  the  Orontes  and  cross  it  by  an  iron  bridge,  a  little 
below  Et-Taiyibeh.  Beyond  this  point  we  follow  the  windings 
of  the  valley  for  a  short  distance,  then  leave  it  (122  m.)  and 
run  to  the  N.E.  across  an  uncultivated  steppe.  To  the  right 
lies  the  village  of  Amkhaneh,  at  the  foot  of  the  isolated  hill 
of  Sell  7 Abdula  with  a  saint’s  tomb  on  the  summit. 

At  ( 1 2 1  1/2  m.)  ' Kumkhaheh  we  have  a  view  of  the 
plain,  extending  on  the  W.  to  the  Nosairiyeh  Mts.  We  pass 
two  villages  with  conical-roofed  houses.  134  m.  Kankab 
iKen’kcb):  At  (144  m.)  another  small  station  we  see  the 

Nosairiyeh  Range,  now  approaching  its  end  and  becoming 
much  lower. 

153  m.  Uvimerjim.  Beyond  (162  m.)  a  small  station 
we  leave  the  lava-district.  170  m.  AbiCl-Tuhr  ( Abie 
Doukour).  The  district  now  becomes  more  and  more  cul¬ 
tivated ;  between  the  stations  we  see  several  small  villages 
with  their  roofs  of  sugar-loaf  shape. 

J  78  m.  Telejin.  188  m.  Hamidiyeh with  extensive 
estates  which  belonged  to  the  Sultan  Jiftlik.  The  train  then 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Kivweik,  crosses  the  river  at 
the  station  of  (197  1/2  m.)  UdeiJii  ( V oudehi ),  and  then  follows 
it  along  the  right  bank.  205  m.  Aleffb. 

From  Hama  to  Reiha  via  Kal’at  El-Mudik  and  El-Bara. 
From  Hama  to  Kal’at  el-Mudik  (escort  necessary  to  this  point) 
is  a  ride  of  8  1,4  hrs.,  thence  to  El-Bara  7  2/3  hrs.  The  direct  route 
from  El-Bara  to  Reiha  takes  3  3/4  hrs.,  but  the  detour  via  the  Ruins  of 
jehel  ez-Zawiyeh  takes  5  hrs.  more. 

The  route  ascends  a  steep  slope  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town, 

and  leads  across  a  wide,  cultivated  plain  towards  the  W.  to  (1  3/4  hr.) 

Tizin.  We  now  turn  to  the  N.,  and  in  40  min.  reach  Keiretun.  We 
cross  an  affluent  of  the  Orontes  by  the  four-arched  Jisr  el-Mejdel  (“tower 
bridge”),  near  which  are  some  ruins.  After  about  1  hr.  we  pass  Emhardi,. 
which  lies  1  4  hr.  to  the  right.  In  25  min.  more  the  route  again  enters 
the  bread  plain  of  the  Orontes.  On  the  N.  end  of  the  rocky  slope  by 
which  the  valley  is  bounded  on  the  E.  stands  Kal’at  Seiiar  (formerly 
Sheizar),  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Larissa,  founded  (or 
at  least  restored)  by  Seleucus  I  Nicator  King  of  Syria  (306-280).  The 
present  village  lies  inside  the  walls  of  the  large  castle.  This  was 

formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent  Emirate.  It  successfully  resisted  the 
siege  in  April  and  May  of  1  138  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  John 

(1118-1143)  The  Orontes  issues  here  from  a  narrow,  rocky  gorge,  and  we 
cross  it  by  a  bridge.  We  next  reach  (2  hrs.)  Hejalm,  and  (1  !2  hr.)  ■ — 

Kal’at  el-Mudik  (accommodation  at  the  house  of  the  Sheikh)  ^ 
village  prettily  situated  in  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Orontes  ( El-Ghah 
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el-Huleh),  which  is  here  4  m.  in  width  and  is  covered  with  rich 

meadows.  The  inhabitants  are  poor,  half-caste  Beduin,  who  are  much 

exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Nosairiyeh.  Kal’at  el-Mudik 
occupies  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  the  Greek  town  of  Apamea,  which 

was  so  named  by  Seleucus  I  Nicator,  King  of  Syria  (306-280)  after  his 
Persian  wife  Apame.  The  place  was  originally  called  Pharnake,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  named  Pella  by  the  companions  of  Alexander.  Apamea 
was  one  of  .he  great  centres  of  the  Seleucid  king¬ 
dom  of  Syria,  and  contained  the  war-treasury  and  national  stud  (30,000 
mares  and  300  stallions).  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  Pompey.  The 

own  afterwards  became  an  episcopal  see,  but  in  the  7th.  cent,  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  Chosroes  II  King  of  Persia.  Arabian  authors 
rail  the  town  Famia  or  Afamia.  In  1152  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  The  present  village  lies  within  the  Arabian  castle.  The  shapeless 
Ruins  of  the  Ancient  City  lie  to  the  N.  of  the  castle.  From  the  N. 
gate  of  the  town  a  Street  of  Columns,  138  ft.  wide,  runs  towards  the  S., 
consisting  of  1800  columns,  30  ft.  in  height.  The  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  of  different  forms  and  sizes.  On  each  side  of  the 

colonnades  are  niche-like  spaces,  and  a  number  of  portals 

are  still  standing.  Abdut  the  middle  of  the  colonnade,  near  its  inter¬ 
section  wish  another  columnar  street,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building. 

Beyond  Kal’at  El-Mudik  the  route  traverses  a  necropolis,  then 
leads  to  the  N.W.  On  the  left  (1  1/2  hr.)  we  perceive  a  building  re¬ 
sembling  a  tower,  s.anding  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  oc  which  are  several  oval 
reservoirs.  We  soon  enter  the  district  of  the  Jebel  ez-ZaWiyeh  or  Jebel 
el-Arba’in  (“mountain  of  the  forty  martyrs”),  or  Jebel  Riba,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  after  the  village  of  that  name.  Among  these  hills  lie  very 
numerous  remains  of  ancient  towns  and  churches.  The  rough  path  ascends 
a  valley,  and  after  1  1/2  hr.  we  reach  Teijileh,  with  the  remains  of  an 
old  church.  We  next  pass  Seburra  and  (3/4  hr.)  Fatireh.  To  the  left, 
after  1  hr.,  we  observe  the  Kal’ at  Jidar;  to  the  right,  extensive  ruins.  The 
route  leads  to  the  N.  through,  a  valley  which  gradually  contracts  to  a 
gor:e,  passes  through  ■»(!  hr.  20  min.)  the  deserted  town  of  Mujdeleia, 
with  well-preserved  houses,  (stables,  tombs,  church),  and  reach  (1/2  hr.) 
the  .  squalid  village  of — 

El-Bara,  situated  in  a  dreary  valley.  It  was  once  a  fortified  town* 
which  was  captured  by  the  Crusaders  in  1098  and  made  an  episcopal 
see.  In  1104  and  1123  the  town  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
Moslems. 

The  very  extensive  RuiXS  of  the  ancient  town  are  interesting 
owing  to  the  numerous  streets  and  dwelling-houses.  These  old  buildings 
scattered  throughout  the  Jebel  ez-Zawieh  date  from  the  5-7th  cent, 
after  Christ,  and  are  pretty  uniform.  Although  the  details  of  many  of 
them  are  imperfect,  and  their  forms  sometimes  unpleasing,  they  un¬ 
doubtedly.  show  a  lively  artistic  sense  and  a  dignified  treatment  of  their 
materials,  while  many  reminiscences  of  the  classical  style  of  architecture 
may  be  detected. 

The  pavement  of  the  narrow  streets  is  constructed  of  large  poly¬ 
gonal  blocks.  The  houses  have  no  opening  to  the  street  except  their 
doers.  The  square  or  arched  doorway  leads  into  an  oblong  court,  which 
is  generally  of  irregular  form.  On  the  side,  but  in  the  case  of  mona- 
s  er'es  probably  on  two  sides,  the  court  was  flanked  with  arcades  in  two 
storeys,  behind  which  lay  suites  of  apartments  of  moderate  size.  Both 
storeys  of  these  arcades  were  generally  adorned  with  columns,  the  lower 
being  lofty  and  of  slender  proportions,  while  .he  upper  were  heavier  and 
furnished,  moreover,  with  a  balustrade  of  slabs  of  stone.  Each  storey 
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terminated  in  horizontal  beams,  the  upper  of  which  bore  a  gabled  roof. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  very  varied  in  form,  the  calyx  shape 
being  commonest.  The  masonry  of  the  houses  is  singularly  substantial. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  nearly  15  ft.  long,  and  mortar  has  never  been 

used.  The  portals  and  other  parts  of  the  buildings  are  richly  adorned 

with  vine-leaves,  acanthus,  vases  with  peacocks,  and  the  like.  Crosses, 
Christian  emblems,  and  monograms  also  occur.  Balconies  in  some  cases 
project  from  the  facades.  The  doors  and  windows  leading  into  the  arcades 
are  often  adjoined  by  niches.  In  the  construction  of  these  houses  wood 
has  neyer  been  used  except  for  the  roofs.  The  vine-culture  seems  to  have 
been  extensively  carried  on  in  the  Jebel  ez-Zawiyeh  district,  and  some 
of  the  ruins  are  still  overgrown  with  vines. 

The  town  of  El-Bara  consists  of  a  S.  and  a  W.  quarter.  The 

former  contains  the  ruins  of  two  churches  and  a  chapel,  and  a  pile  of 

ecclesiastical  buildings.  A  street  leads  hence  to  the  necropolis,  to  the  N. 
of  the  town.  On  the  hill  between  the  two  quarters  stands  a  well-preserved 
villa  of  two  storeys,  with  verandahs.  At  the  back  of  it  are  columns, 

placed  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  which  once  bore  a  roof  to  form  a 

canopy  for  the  sarcophagi  below. — The  W.  quarter  of  the  town  also 
contains  the  ruins  of  two  churches,  the  larger  of  which  stands  below  an 
old  Saracenic  castle.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  quarter,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  ravine,  is  the  Necropolis.  Three  of  the  monuments,  each  consisting 

of  a  cubical  basement  bearing  a  pyramid,  are  worthy  of  careful  inspec¬ 

tion.  The  pyramids  are  hollow  to  the  top.  On  the  outside  of  some  of  the 
stones  pointed  bosses  have  been  left  .  A  door  leads  into  the  interior  of 

these  combs,  along  the  walls  of  which  the  sarcophagi  were  arranged. 

There  are  also  interesting  rock-tombs  in  the  necropolis,  one  of  the  best 
preserved  of  which  is  in  the  S.  slope  of  the  gorge.  It  is  about  15  ft. 

square,  and  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  with  two  columns.  In  each  of  the 

three  walls  are  two  tomb-niches. 

THE  ENVIRONS  of  El-Bara  are  strewn  wi;h  similar  ruins.  In  every 
direction  we  come  upon  empty  houses,  so  admirably  preserved  as  to 
require  nothing  but  a  road  to  render  them  habitablg.  Everything  indicates 
that  the  former  inhabi.ants  must  have  possessed  great  wealth  and  some 
artistic  taste.  The  soil  is  still  fertile. 

One  of  the  finest  groups  of  ruins  is  that  of  KHIRBET  Hass,  about 
1  hr.  to  the  S.E.  of  El-Bara.  Among  the  buildings  here  is  a  large 

Basilica  with  seven  pairs  of  columns.  This  church,  like  many  others 

of  the  same  character,  not  only  has  three  entrances  at  the  W.  end,  but 
each  aisle  has  also  two  lateral  doorways  each  of  which  is  approached 
by  a  porch  resting  on  two  columns.  Adjoining  the  choir,  which  is 

rounded  in  the  interior,  but  does  not  project  beyond  the  nave,  are  two 
square  chambers.  A  smaller  basilica  also  still  exists  here.  The  Necro¬ 
polis  of  Khirbet  Hass  is  particularly  interesting.  A  handsome  mausoleum 
with  a  pediment  and  rock-niches  is  still  preserved  here.  Two  of  the  rock- 
tombs  are  approached  by  inclined  plains  which  descend  to  the  entrances 
The  neighbouring  village  of  Hass  also  contains  a  basilica  with  a  portico. 
This  church  possesses  large  arched  windows  and  quadrangular  apses 

which  project  beyond  the  nave  and  aisles. 

The  Necropolis  of  Hass  contains  a  very  handsome  monument  to 
a  certain  Diogenes,  dating  from  the  4th  century.  The  beautiful  stone 
portal  which  leads  into  the  interior  of  the  cubical  substructure  is  approached 
by  a  porch.  The  second  storey  of  the  cube  is  surrounded  with  a 
peristyle,  above  which  rises  a  pyramid  with  bosses. 

About  1  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Hass,  and  1  hr.  to  the  E.  of  c->-Bara, 
lies  SERJILLA,  where  baths,  churches,  and  numerous  dwelling-houses  are 
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preserved.  One  of  the  tomb-monuments  consists  of  a  square  structure 
with  a  gabled  roof.  On  the  surface  of  the  rock  are  seen  large  monolithic 
slabs  which  form  the  lids  of  sarcophagi  let  into  the  rock,  or  cover  the 
staircases  descending  into  tomb-chambers.  ( Deir  Sambil,  to  the  N.W. 
of  Serjilla,  also  possesses  ruins  and  tombs). — From  Serjilla  we  may  proceed 
far. her  to  the  E.  to  (1  1/4  hr.)  the  ruins  of  Deir  Darin,  a  beautiful 
mcnas.ery,  and  (3/4  hr.)  Ma’ arret  en-Noman. 

About  1  hr.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Ma’arret  en-No’man  are  situated 
the  ruins  of  Dana.  A  fine  mausoleum  here  possesses  a  porch  of  four 
columns.  Near  it  is  the  monument  of  a  certain  Olympus,  consisting  of 
four  somewhat  rude  columns  which  form  a  square  for  the  support  of  the 
canopy  over  a  tomb. — Farther  to  the  N.  (i  hr.)  are  the  extensive  ruins 
of  RuWEiHA.  The  church,  dating  from  the  4th  cent.,  is  a  Basilica 
borne  by  pillars.  The  two  low  piers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
are  connected  by  means  of  bold  arcades  and  transverse  arches  thrown 
across  the  nave.  The  apse  is  semi-circular  in  the  interior  and  rectangular 
on  the  exterior.  To  the  right  of  the  church  is  a  tomb-monument  of  a 
certain  Bizzos,  with  a  portal  borne  by  columns.  The  corner-pilasters 
do  not  bear  an  entablature,  but  have  a  fluted  cornice  placed  over  them. 
To  the  lef l  of  the  church  stands  an  elegant  mausoleum  in  the  form  of 
a  small  ancient  temple  with  a  porch  “in  antis.” 

From  Ruweiha  we  may  next  proceed  to  the  N.W.  (1  1/4  hr.) 

iVluntif,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Jebel  Riha,  whence  we  may  go  on 

to  "(3/4  hr.)  Kajr  Lata,  which  .is  surrounded  by  extensive  burial  grounds. 

Both  to  the  W.  and  the  E.  of  the  village  are  to  be  found  numerous 
sarcophagi  and  tomb-grottoes  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  narrow  valley 
on  the  N.  s:de  of  the  village  contains  a  spring  within  a  dome-covered 
monument,  borne  by  four  columns.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  is  a 
lar^e  quadrangular  space  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  niches  in  its  sides  and 
a  large  stone  sarcophagus  in  the  middle.  Farther  to  the  E.  is  a  similar 

square  space  with  sarcophagi  and  tomb-chambers. 

Prom  Kafr  Lata  we  may  ro  on  in  3  4  hr.  to  RlHA,  a  small 

town  with  3,000  inhab.,  beautifully  situated  at  the  N.  base  of  the 

jebel  El-Arba’in,  in  the  midst  of  olive-plantations.  To  the  N.W.  of 
Riha,  which  is  reached  from  El-Bara  direct  in  3  3 /A  hrs.,  extends  the 
Jebel  Khazrej'ieh,  by  which  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bounded.  From 
Riha  to  Sermin  direct  is  a  ride  of  3  hrs.  (From  Sermin  to  Aleppo, 

1 1  h  hrs.). 

lrom^Riha  to  Dana  via  the  Jebel  El- Ala,  9-10  hrs. 

Crossing  the  1  ell-Stuma,  we  ride  towards  the  N.  (to  2\  hrs.)  Idlib,  the 

flourishing  capital  of  the  Kaza  of  Idlib,  containing  a  few  Christians 

among  its  inhabitants.  The  route  then  leads  N.N.W.  to  (2-3  hrs.)  the 
village  of  Harbanush  in  the  Jebel  El- A  la,  which,  however,  must  not  be 
confounded  wi.h  the  mountains  of  that  name  already  mentioned. — About 

12  hr.  to  the  N.  of  this  point  lies  Deir  Seita,  where  there  are  some 
fine  ruins  of  dwelling-houses,  and  that  or  a  basilica  with  a  quintuple  row 
of  columns  and  remains  of  a  hexagonal  baptistery. — To  the  N.W.  of 
Deir  Seita,  about  14  hr.  distant  is  Bakuza,  which  contains  a  ruined 
basilica  of  the  6tn  century.  This  church  has  a  porch  with  two  columns, 
and  small  porches  at  the  side-entrances.  The  apse  of  the  nave  project 
in  semi-circular  form  externally,  and  has  three  windows. — About  1  / 2  hr. 
to  the  N.W.  of  Bakuza  lies  Kc\anaya,  where  we  again  meet  with 
admirably  preserved  houses,  and  a  chapel  of  the  6th  cent,  adorned  with 
rosettes  and  many  other  enrichments.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  sarcophagi 
and  a  monument  with  pyramidal  top  (half  destroyed). 

We  may  next  visit  Beshindeluya,  1  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Kokanaya, 
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where  we  find  the  tomb  to  Tib.  Cl.  Sosandros,  completed  April  27, 
134,  the  earliest  of  the  dated  tombs  of  N.  Syria.  It  consists  of  a  plain 
chamber  borne  by  pillars  of  Dons  tendency,  with  an  architrave  covered 
with  inscriptions,  and  a  frieze  adorned  with  bulls’  heads  and  festoons, 
adjacent  to  the  tomb  rises  a  lofty  memorial  pillar,  surmounted  by  a 
figurative  representation  in  a  shallow  niche.— Kafr  Kileh,  which  lies 
about  20  min.  to  the  N.E.  of  Beshindelaya,  possesses  another  fine 

basilica,  the  pillared  portal  of  which  has  a  very  rich  architrave.  From 

Kafr  Kileh  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.  to  (2A  hrs.)  the  castle  of  Harim. — 

Kalb  Luzeh,  1/2  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Kafr  Kileh,  contains  a  basilica  borne 
by  piers,  dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  and  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  N. 
Syria.  The  large  arched  portal  has  fallen.  The  piers  in  the  inferior 

are  low  and  massive.  In  the  nave,  above  the  arches,  is  a  series  of 

square  windows.  Most  of  the  small  columns  which  once  stood  between 
these  windows  have  disappeared,  but  their  corbels  and  those  of  the  roof- 
beams,  have  been  preserved.  The_  choir,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  is  particularly  fine.  i  he  semi-circular  apse  is  adorned  with 

a  double  row  of  mural  columns.  Above  the  capitals  are  corbels,  while 
others  have  been  introduced  between  ths  columns.  These  corbels  beaz 
the  corona  of  the  small  roof,  above  which  rises  the  projecting  gable  of 

the  nave. — About  10  min.  to  the  N.  of  Kalb  Luzeh  lies  Be'hio,  where 
another  basilica  and  some  fine  rock-hewn  olive-presses  may  be  examined. — 
From  Kalb  Luzeh  we  now  ride  N.N.E.  to  (2±  hr.)  Sermada,  which 
possesses  a  sepulchral  monument  consisting  of  two  columns  connected  by 
an  entablature  and  also  by  a  small  cross-beam  two-thirds  of  the  way 

up.  About  3/4  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Sermada  we  at  length  reach  Dana, 

on  the  way  from  Aleppo  to  Antioch. 


12.  —  ALEPPO. 

Accommodation.  Ho;el  d’Aziziyeh,  Hotel  Bellevue,  Hotel  du 

Parc. 

Aleppo  (1215  ft.),  situated  in  36°  11’  32'’  N..  latitude, 
-stands  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  on  the  verge  of  the 
desert.  Through  the  NAY.  part  of  the  city  flows  the  Kuweik , 
the  Chalus  of  Xenophon,  which  rises  several  days’  journey 
to  the  N.  of  Aleppo,  and  loses  itself  in  a  morass  (el-Matkh) 
about  51/2  hrs.  to  the  S.  of  it.  This  river,  which  contains 
fine  eels  and  numerous  other  fish,  is  bordered  near  the  town 
by  orchards,  containing  ashes,  maples,  planes,  silver  poplars, 
the  nebk,  the  sumach,  the  walnut,  the  quince,  and  also  olive 
tiees.  A  few  leagues  to  the  N.,  where  the  river  irrigates  the 
plain  of  KilliSj  the  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant.  Three 
kinds  of  soil  are  distinguished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town :  the  sandy  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley;  the  bright  brick- 
red  earth  in  which  wheat  and  the  pistachio  thrive  admirably  ; 
and  the  black  loam  which  crumbles  and  turns  to  dust  as  soon 
•:as  dry.  The  Pistacia  Vera  flourishes  especially  on  the  hills 
to  the  E.  of  Aleppo  and  yields  a  large  and  valuable  harvest- 
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The  Emperor  Vitellius  (69  A.D.)  imported  pistachios  from 
this  region.  The  corn  harvest  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May. 
Near  Aintab}  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo,  much  wine  is  produced. 
Salt  is  brought  to  Aleppo  from  the  great  salt-lakes  near  Jebbul. 
to  the  E.  and  S.E.  The  town  receives  its  drinking-water  partly 
from  the  river  and  partly  by  means  of  a  conduit  from  Heilan, 
3  hrs.  to  the  N.  The  winter  climate  is  so  raw  that  orange- 
trees  do  not  flourish  here ;  snow  and  frost  are  not  uncommon. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  cool  westerly  breezes. 

To  causes  at  present  unknown  is  ascribable  the  ‘“Aleppo  boil” 
(habb  haleb;  or  habb  es-seneh,  ‘“boil  of  a  year”),  a  skin-disease  which 
prevails  in  this  region  and  even  extends  hence  to  Persia.  The  eruption, 
though  not  painful,  is  very  disfiguring,  as  when  healed  it  leaves  per¬ 
manent  scars  behind,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  half-crown.  Natives, 
foreigners,  and  even  dogs  and  cats,  are  all  subject  to  the  malady,  and 
visitors  are  sometimes  attacked  by  it  long  after  they  have  left  the  place. 
No  remedy  for  the  disease  has  been  discovered. 

Aleppo  under  the  Turks  was  the  chief  town  of  a 
Vilayet  embracing  the  whole  of  N.  Syria  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  an  Arab  Military  Governor. 
Before  the  war,  the  Population  of  the  town  was  estimated  at 
180,000,  of  whom  120,000  were  Moslems,  12,000  Orthodox, 
12-000  Jews  and  about  4000  Armenians,,  while  the  remainder, 
included  Uniat  Armenians,  Maronites,  and  Syrian  Catholics. 
There  is  a  small  English  Protestant  Community  here.  Each 
of  the  religious  communities  has  a  school  of  its  own.  There 
is  also  a  school  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Terra  Sancta,  and 
a  girls’  school  managed  by  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph.  The 
Aleppines  speak  an  Arabic  dialect  varying  little  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  Syria,  but  Turkish  is  more  frequently  used  here 
than  at  Damascus,  a?  the  boundary-line  between  the  two 
languages  passes  only  25  m.  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo.  The 
broad  gauge  railway  now  connects  Aleppo  with  Rayak  on  the 
Beirut-Damascus  narrow  gauge  line  to  the  south,  with 
Nisibin  on  the  way  to  Mosul  and  Baghdad  to  the  East,  and 
with  Adana  and  Mersina  in  the  West.  It  will  ultimately 
have  through  railway  communication  with  Haidar  Pasha  on 
the  Bosporus. 

Aleppo  contains  a  much  larger  European  colony  than 
does  Damascus,  and  in  consequence  of  its  long  connexion 
with  the  West  the  town  is  much  less  Oriental  in  its  external 
characteristics.  Besides  the  European  residents  there  are 
also  a  number  of  Levantines.  The  native  industry  has  been 
almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the  European.  The  imports 
include  all  kinds  of  cloth  and  other  European  wares,  while 
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the  exports  consist  exclusively  of  raw  products,  including- 
grain,  wool,  cotton,  (the  cultivation  of  which  is  increasing),, 
gall-nuts,  buckthorn-berries,  (for  dyeing),  gums,  manna,  saf¬ 
fron,  sesame,  and  hides.  For  native  consumption,  chiefly  in 
the  Turkish  provinces,  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  embroidery,, 
and  leather-wares  are  still  manufactured  here. 

According  to  Egyptian  monuments  Aleppo,  probably  the  Khilibu 
of  the  Hittites,  was  already  a  city  of  importance  in  the  20th  centurv  B.C., 
shortly  after  which  it  may  have  been  visited  by  Abraham  as  claimed  by 
the  local  legend,  which  asserts  that  the  city  owes  its  name  to  the  grey 
colour  of  the  cow  milked  on  that  occasion  by  the  Patriarch.  Shalmaneser 
II.  (866-825)  Kink  of  Assyria  refers  to  Aleppo  in  854,  and  offered  sacri¬ 
fices  to  the  god  Hadad.  Seleucus  I.  Nicator  (306-280),  King  of  Syria 
and  founder  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Seleucids,  improved  the  °town  and 
named  it  Beroea.  It  was  burned  in  611  A.D.  by  the  Persian  King 
Chosroes  II.,  and  taken  by  the  Affcbs  in  646  A.D.  Under  the  Khalifs 
Aleppo  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  eight  kingdoms  into  which  Syria 
was  divided  for  administrative  purpose — .he  others  being  those  of  Kerak, 
Gaza  or  Filastin,  Safed,  Damascus,  Tripolis,'  Homs  and  Hamah, — and 
produced  a  revenue  which  annually  exceeded,  as  a  rule,  the  equivalent 
of  £  2,000,000  nowadays.  In  944  Seif  ed  Daula  Abu’l  Hassan  Ali, 
the  Hamdanid,  made  Aleppo  his  capital,  but  was  unable  to  defend  the 
city  against  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Nicephorus  II.  Phocas  (963-969)  in 
961,  although  the  citadel  perched  on  the  top  of  its  lofty  Tell  proved 
impregnable.  The  Hamdanids  lest  Aleppo  to  the  Fatimid  Khalif 
Hakim  (996-1020)  in  1003,  but  in  1023  a  successful  revolt  against 
Egyptian  authority  led  to  the  es  ablishment  of  a  Mirdasid  dynasty,  which 
maintained  its  authority  until  Egyptian  rule  was  re-established  in  1037. 
The  Mirdasids  regained  the  city  five  years  later  only  to  lose  it  for  a 
second  time  to  the  Egyptian  Fatimids  in  1057.  A  second  Mirdasid 
restoration  followed  in  1060,  but  in  1079  Aleppo  was  conquered  by  the 
Okaylid  Emir  of  Mosul,  who  in  1085  made  way  for  the  conquering  Seljuk 
Turks.  A  Seljuk  dynasty  grew  up  and  successfully  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  Crusaders  for  some  years,  until  Imad  ed  Din  Zanki,  Emir  of  Mosul, 
took  the  city  in  1127  and  made  it  the  capital* of  his  Syrian  dominions. 
His  famous  son  Nur-ed-Din  (1146-1174)  extended  the  authority  of  the 
Emirate  of  Aleppo  over  all  Moslem  Syria  and  for  a  moment  over  Egypt 
as  well,  but  in  1181  Saladin.  formerly  Nur-ed-Din’s  viceroy  in  Egypt, 
conquered  all  Syria,  and  made  Aleppo  an  appanage  of  his  House. 
Ayyubid  Princes  of  Saladin’s  family  reigned  as  Emirs  of  Aleppo  until 
1260,  when  Hulagu’s  Mongols  took  the  city  and  extinguished  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  Since  that  period  Aleppo  has  been  a  provincial  capital.  In 
1280  it  was  again  taken  and  sacked  by  Mongols,  and  a  third  time  in 
1400.  In  1516  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Syria,  under  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
who  held  it  until  1831,  when  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  revol;  against 
the  Porte,  restored  for  a  decade  the  oft-interrupted  but  frequently  renewed 
Egyptian  dominion.  This  was  shattered  by  the  ‘intervention  pf  the  Powers 
in  1840,  and  Aleppo  was  restored  to  the  Turks,  under  whose  bondage  it 
remained  until  released  by  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force  under 
General  Allenby  in  October  1918. 

Aleppo  has  on  several  occasions  suffered  severely  from  earth¬ 
quakes,  the  more  notable  being  those  of  1114,  1139,  1170,  1822  and 
1830.  These  frequent  destructions  naturally  left  no  survival  of  the  old: 
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Beroea.  For  its  repeated  recovery  from  its  misfortunes  Aleppo  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  its  situation  on  the  route  of  the  caravan  traffic  to  Persia  and 
India,  and  it  has  long  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  silk,  spices,  linen, 
cloth,  jewels  and  other  goods.  The  French  and  Venetians  possessed 
factories  here  at  an  early  period.  Towards  the  end  of  the  !6th.  cent., 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  English  also  established  a 
factory  and  a  consulate  at  Aleppo.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to 
India  proved  detrimental  to  the  caravan,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
prosperity  of  Aleppo,  but  several  European  firms  con.inued  to  thrive. 
Among  the  British  residents  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  Henry 
Maundrell,  author  or  “A  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem”  and  Dr. 
Russell,  who  wrote  a  “Natural  History  of  Aleppo”.  The  Du.ch  possessed 
a  factory  here. 

The  modern  town  is  unfortified,  and  consists  of  several 
quarters  and  suburbs.  In  the  N.W.  part  are  the  suburbs 
of  the  T ellal  and  Asisiyehj  and  the  Salibeh  quarter  inhabited 
by  Christians. 

Several  handsome  schools  in  the  European  style,  and 
churches,  have  been  erected  here.  Salibeh  is  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  the  El-J  edeiaeh  quarter,  occupied  by  a  mixed 
population.  The  streets  are  clean,  well-paved,  and  generally 
provided  with  sidewalks.  A  characteristic  feature  is  the 
numerous  passages  with  pointed  arches.  The  houses,  which 
are  mostly  one-storeyed,  are  built  of  solid  stone,  and  their 
courts  are  usually  handsome  in  a  simple  style.  The  whole¬ 
sale  trade  of  the  town  is  concentrated’  in  its  spacious  khans, 
one  of  the  finest  of  which  stands  to  the  right  of  the  W.  en¬ 
trance  to  the  bazaar.  On  the  W.  side  is  still  to  be  seen  a  well- 
preserved  wall  with  towers,  belonging  to  the  fortifications. 

The  Citadel  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  on  a  Tell 
or  hill  of  apparently  artificial  origin,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
moat,  which  can  be  filled  with  water. 

The  foundations  of  the  citadel  are  certainly  very  ancient.  And  it 
is  even  asserted  that  the  whole  of  ancient  Beroea  once  lay  on  this  hill. 
Arabian  authors  affirm  that  the  hill  is  supported  by  800  columns.  Down 
to  1822  the  hill  was  partially  occupied  by  dwelling-houses.  We  cross 
a  handsome  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  and  enter  an  outer  tower,  with 
tasteful  enrichments  in  iron  on  the  door.  A  viaduct  next  leads  to  a  vesti¬ 
bule.  Over  the  strong  iron  door  on  the  right  are  sculptured  basilisks.  The 
inscriptions  of  the  Ayyubid  Emir  Malik  ez-Zahir  (1193-1216),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Saladin,  date  from  605  of  the  Hegira  (1209).  By  the  sides  of 
the  second  door  are  leopards’  heads  carved  on  the  stone.  We  now  reach 
a  plateau  within  the  walls,  which  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
direction  of  several  streets  is  traceable,  and  a  number  of  arches  still 
exist.  In  the  middle  of  this  space  is  a  large  vault,  partially  hewn  in 
the  rock,  with  a  roof  borne  by  four  columns  built  in  to  the  walls.  This 
subterranean  chamber  seems  to  have  been  a  cistern,  and  is  approached 
by  a  carefully  engineered  staircase.  The  finest  view  is  enjoyed  from  the 
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top  of  the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  which  is  reputed  locally  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  Patriarch  Abraham  milked  the  grey  cow  from  which 
Moslems  declare  that  Aleppo  obtained  its  title  of  esh-Shabba,  “the  grey”. 
On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  citadel  are  two  interesting  old  cannon,  consisting 
of  iron  rings  soldered  together  with  lead. 

The  Bazaar  consists  of  a  number  of  handsome,  clean 
streets  roofed  with  stone  (or,  in  a  few  cases,  with  wood).  The 
v,  ares  are  mostly  of  European  manufacture.  The  air-holes 
in  the  roof  have  shades  drawn  over  them  by  cords  when  the 
sun  shines. 

To  the  left,  not  far  from  the  AY.  entrance  to  the  bazaar, 
a  street  diverges  to  the  Great  Mosque  ( Jami  Zakariya ), 
which  occupies  the  site  of  a  church  ascribed  to  the  Empress 
Plelena. 

This  mosque  is  sometimes  called  Jami  el-Umaivi  from  having  been 
built  by  the  Omayyads,  and  it  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  great  mosque 
of  Damascus.  In  1169  it  was  burned  down  by  the  Ismailians,  and  there¬ 
after  rebuilt  by  Nur  ed-Din  Sultan  of  Syria  (1149-1173).  It  was  again 
destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  1260.  The  minaret,  which  rises  at  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  court  to  a  height  of  about  180  ft.,  dates  from  1290.  Three 
sides  of  a  large  court  are  flanked  with  colonnades.  The  mosque  itself, 
situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  court,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wooden 
screen,  the  smaller  section  being  used  for  daily  prayer,  and  the  larger 
being  set  upar;  for  the  sermon  on  Frida>$.  The  “Tomb”  of  Zacharias, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  possession  of  which  Samaria  and 
o.her  places  also  lay  claim,  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  gilded  railing. 

Opposite  The  Great  Mosque  rises  the  jami  El-Hala- 
n  iyeh ;  an  ancient  church  also  attributed  to  the  Empress 
Helena,  over  the  entrance  to  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone 
bearing  a  Maltese  cross.  In  the  interior  are  pilasters  with 
Acanthus  capitals,  and  a  cornice  of  the  same  character. 

The  large  Synagogue  in  the  Jewish  quarter  deserves 
inspection.  In  the  centre  is  a  court  flanked  with  arcades. 
Ihe  Hebrew^  inscriptions  here  do  not  seem  ancient,  although 
the  custodian  declares  the  building  to  be  thousands  of  years 
old.  Near  the  Bab  el-Makam,  in  the  S.  quarter  of  the  town, 
are  several  rock- caverns,  most  of  which  were  probably  once 
quarries 

In  the  S.  wall  of  the  Jami  el-Kikaneh  is  a  block  of 
basalt  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  Hittite  character.  A  ride 
to  the  N.  of  the  town  is  recommended,  past  the  Dervish 
monastery  of  Sheikh  Abu  Bekr  and  to  the  orchards  on  the 
bank  of  the  Kuweik,  where  the  Aleppines  sometimes  spend 
■whole  days  in  their  summer  houses. 

From  Aleppo  to  Kinnesrin,  ca.  5  12  hrs.  The  road  leads  to 
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the  S.  via  (2  hrs.)  Khan  Tuman,  where  the  valley  expands:  (1/2  hr.) 
Kal’ajiyeh;  (1/2  hr.)  Zeitan;  (3  4  hr.)  Bema;  and  (1/2  hr.)  Nebi’ls,  a 
well  built  among  the  ruins  of  a  church  on  the  highest  hill  of  the  chain . 
The  Nahr  Kuweik  here  loses  itself  in  the  morass  of  El-Matkh.  Above 
the  morass,  on  a  terrace  of  the  hills  facing  the  S.,  are  situated  the 
ruins  of — 

KlNNESRlN  (Turk.  Eski  Haleb,  i.e.  Old  Aleppo).  Kinnesrin 
(“eagles  nest’)  was  the  ancient,  and  became  afterwards  the  modern,  Arabic 
name  of  Chalcis,  which  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  King  of  Syria, 
and  afterwards  became  a  frontier  town  of  the  Roman  Empire  towards  Persia 
and  towards  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  saved  the  town  from  being  being  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  Persians  by  paying  200  pounds  of  gold  to  Chrosos  II  in  614.  In 
629  the  town  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Abu  ’Ubeida,  after  which  it 
acquired  great  importance  as  a  militaty  colony  and  the  capital  of  N.  Syria 
As  Aleppo  increased  in  importance,  however,  Kinnesrin  gradually  declined, 
especially  when  the  great  caravan  route  was  altered  and  ceased  to  pass 
the  town.  In  961,  when  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Nicephorus  II  Phocas 
(963-969)  took  possession  of  Aleppo,  the  inhabitants  of  Kinnesrin 
abandoned  their  town.  In  the  13th.  cent,  the  place  was  nearly  deserted. 

The  shapeless  , Ruins  consist  of  large  fragments  of  massive  walls, 
over  6  ft.  in  *  thickness.  On  the  S.E.  side  are  remains  of  a  square  cower. 
On  a  hill  to  che  N.E.  stands  a  ruined  castle  with  subterranean  vaults. 
The  rocks  here  contain  numerous  tomb-grottos. 

From  Kinnesrin  we  may  reach  Sermin,  on  the  road  to  Hama, 
in  6  hrs. 

From  Aleppo  to  Kal’at  Sim’an. 

7  3  4  hrs.  The  traveller  who  has  no  dragoman  should  make  sure 
that  his  Mukari  know  the  way.  Travelling  is  sometimes  rendered  unsafe 
by  the  nomadic  Kurds  and  Turcomans  who  range  through  the  greater  part 
of  N.  Syria. 

Leaving  Aleppo,  we  follow  the  direction  of  the  telegraph-wires, 
keeping  them  a  little  to  our  left.  Picturesque  retrospect  to  Aleppo.  After 
Ihr.  35  min.  we  pass  to  the  left  of  the  village  of  Beleramun,  beyond 
which  we  perceive  Kafr  Hamra,  about  10  min.  below  us  on  the  right. 
We  next  see  (20  min.)  the  village  of  Ma’arra  below  us,  and  Anada  in 
the  distance  to  the  right.  In  27  min.  more  we  perceive  a  pilgriinage-shrine  on 
a  hill.  Beyond  (1/4  hr.)  Yakit,  on  the  left,  we  follow  the  (5  min.) 
telegraph  wires  towards  the  village  of  Basim.  The  barren  Jebel  Sim’an 
rises  on  the  W.  To  the  N.E.,  40  min.  farther  on,  we  observe  a  pilgrimage- 
shrine,  1/2  hr.  distant.  In  10  min.  more  we  come  to  the  ruined  village 
of  Erktyeh,  where  there  are  a  few  rock-tombs.  After  10  min.  ’Ain  Jara 
lies  opposite  q$  to  the  S.  and  in  3  4  hr.  more  we  obtain  a  distant  view 
of  the  village  of  HatOar.  The  route  next  passes  (12  hr.)  some  ruins  in 
a  dale  to  the  left  and  then  (35  min.)  several  cisterns,  beyond  which,  a^ 
a  bifurcation  of  the  path,  it  turns  to  the  right.  In  28  min.  we  reach  th° 
ruins  of  a  large  village  (Bofertin).  Adjoining  them  is  the  well-preserved 
apse  of  a  church,  with  crosses  on  the  doors.  At  both  ends  of  the  village 
are  a  number  of  rock-tombs  with  recesses. «We  next  come  (1/2  hr.)  to  ar> 
interesting  little  church  built  of  blocks  of  stone,  8  ft.  in  length.  Over  the 
doors  at  the  W.  end,  and  on  the  S.  side,  are  placed  rosettes  with  crosses 
and  arabesques.  The  five  arched  windows  in  the  side  of  the  church  are 
bordered  with  a  frieze.  Near  the  church  stands  a  tower  in  the  same 
style.  To  the  N.  are  the  ruins  of  a  village.  We  pass  (12  hr.)  the  ruined 
village  of  Bazeir  on  the  left,  and  soon  obtain  (1/2  hr.)  a  view  of  the 
grand  ruins  of  Kal’at  Sim’an,  *  which  we  reach  in  1/4  hr.  more. 
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Kal’at  SlM’AN.  Accommodation  in  tens;  provisions  must  be 

brought. 

History.  Kal’at  sprang  up  in  the  5th.  cent.  after  Christ  nn  the 
establishment  here  of  a  convent  ( Mandra )  of  the  order  of  the  Stylites,  or 
“pillar  hermits.”  Saint  Simeon,  the  founder  of  the  order,  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  was  born  in  391  and  died  in  459.  He  began  a.  an  early  age 
to  subject  li-mself  to  the  severest  penances  and  privations.  In  422  he 
ascended  a  column  of  moderate  height,  on  which  he  spent  seven  years, 
after  which  he  established  himself  on  the  top  of  a  column  38  ft.  high, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Exposed  here  to  sun  and  storm, 
and  latterly  bound  to  the  column  or  enclosed  by  a  railin7,  he  delivered 
lectures  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  lofty  station,  and  attracted, 
thousands  of  hearers  and  pupils.  The  principal  church  here  dates  from  the 
5th  cent.  The  description  given  by  Evagrius,  an  author  of  the  6.h  cent., 
applies  perfectly  to  the  ruins  now  before  us.  The  Saracens  made  a 
fortress  out  of  the  church  and  monastery. 

The  Ruins  of  Kal’ al  Sim  an,  forming  by  far  the  finest  group  of 
the  kind  in  N.  Syria,  are  surrounded  by  desolate  mountains,  and  lie  on 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Lalim  Dagh  or  Jebel  Bara^at,  which  is  named  after 
the  Weli  Abu  Barakat.  They  occupy  a  plateau  about  600  yds.  long 
and  150  yds.  wide,  which  is  bounded  by  valleys  except  on  ihe  N. 
side.  1  he  outer  wall  erected  by  the  Saracens,  with  its  towers,  is  still 
traceable  at  places. 

The  centre  of  the  establishment  is  formed  by  the  imposing 
Monastery  Church,  the  plan  of  which  answers  so  well  to  the  descrip. ion 
given  by  Procopius  of  the  .church  of  the  Apostles  erected  by  Constantine 
as  a  burial-place,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  that  older  building.  It 
consists  cf  tour  extensive  arms,  each  flanked  with  aisles,  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  of  equal  arms,  and  each  containing  two  rows 
of  six  columns.  (The  E.  arm  contains  nine  pairs  cf  columns).  Where 
the  arms  meet,  there  is  formed  an  imposing,  octagonal,  open  central  space, 
defined  by  the  end  piers  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  aisles  are  con¬ 
tinued  round  the  diagonal  sides  of  this  centre  space  and  extended  into 
small  apses  occupying  the  exterior  angles  of  ihe  arms  of  the  cross.  This 
remarkable  church  merits  a  high  rank  among  the  monuments  of  the  early 
Christian  art  as  being  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  earliest,  and  finest 
examples  of  the  basilica  form  with  that  of  the  Greek  cross. 

In  front  of  the  North  Wing  or  Transept  once  ran  a  peristyle  of 
which  there  is  now  no  trace.  Over  the  three  portals,  one  larger  and 
two  smaller,  leading  into  .he  N.  arm  of  the  church,  runs  a  double 
moulding,  the  upper  par.  of  which  runs  round  the  small  arched  windows 
over  the  portals,  and  round  the  two  higher  windows  flanking  the  central 
portals.  The  mouldings  on  the  sides  are  also  prolonged  over  the  smaller 
portals  in  front.  Above  the  middle  portal,  high  up,  is  another  small 
moulding  which  supported  three  small  columns,  two  of  which  are  still 
in  situ.  Above  these  again  are  introduced  small  arched  windows.  The 
rest  of  this  facade  is  destroyed. — We  now  walk  round  the  N.W.  corner, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  We  find  here  two  portals.  On  a 
level  with  the  beginning  of  th^ir  lintels  there  is  string-course  running 

along  the  whole  wall.  Above  this  are  arched  windows,  three  between  the 

corner  and  the  first  portal,  three  between  the  two  portals,  and  one 

between  the  second  portal  and  the  angle.  Over  the  portals  are  lower 
arched  windows.  All  the  nine  windows  are  bordered  with  moulding 
From  the  angle  projects  the  small  apse  of  the  octagon  with  its  three  small 
windows.  Of  the  peristyle  on  the  W.  side  there  are  now  few  remains. 

As  the  ground  here  slopes  rapidly,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
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build  an  artificial  foundation  for  the  West  Wing  or  Nave.  The  large 
arches  leading  to  the  substructures  are  still  visible.  The  peristyle  was  once 
continued  farther  to  the  W. 

The  W.  en. ranee  was  probably  the  chief  portal  of  the  church, 
and  was  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  which  covered  the  four 
now  visible  entrances  to  the  substructures.  The  front  was  “in  antis," 
and  consisted  of  three  portals,  of  which  that  on  the  left,  with  a  small 
arched  window  above  it,  is  entire,  while  part  only  of  the  small  portal 
on  the  right  is  preserved.  In  front  of  the  central  por.al  stood  three 
columns,  one  of  which  still  exists.  The  bases  of  the  two  others  and 
the  adjacent  door-post  on  the  right  are  still  to  be  seen. 

We  now  return  to  the  W.  side  of  the  N.  transept,  and  enter  by 

the  door.  The  columns  and  arcades  of  Corinthian  tendency  which 

separated  the  nave  from  the  aisles  here  are  still  partly  preserved,  and 
so,  too,  is  the  side-chapel.  A  very  large  arch  leads  hence  into  the 
magnificent  Octagon.  In  the  centre  still  lies  the  pedestal  of  a  column 
on  which,  perhaps,  St.  Simeon  stood.  The  arches  of  the  octagon  are 

adorned  with  a  frieze.  They  rest  on  massive  corner-piers  of  Corinthian 
character,  and  on  monolithic  columns  near  the  corners.  The  frieze 

of  the  arches  is  produced  in  a  straight  line  over  the  capitals  of  the  piers, 
and  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  piers  are  placed  pedestals  for  statues. 

Four  arches  of  the  octagon  lead  into  the  naves;  the  four  others  enter 

the  connecting  spaces  between  the  aisles  and  the  round  apses.  Each  of 
these  connecting  spaces  is  bounded  by  two  arches,  resting  on  the  corner- 
piers  of  the  octagon  on  one  side,  and  on  those  of  the  aisles  on  the 
other  side. 

The  East  Wing  or  Choir  is  longer  than  the  others.  On  the 
capitals  to  the  left  there  are  still  traces  of  red  painting.  The  apses 

of  this  part  of  the  church  are  most  elaborately  enriched.  The  large 

main  arch,  with  its  band  of  moulding,  here  rests  on  a  pilaster,  the  fluting 
of  which  is  interrupted  by  a  section  adorned  with  flowers  near  the  top. 
Over  the  five  lower  arched  windows  of  the  principal  apse  runs  a  rich 

moulding.  Each  of  the  side-apses  has  a  round-arched  window. — Extern¬ 
ally  this  triple  apse  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance,  being  rounded 
and  adorned  with  columns  of  two  orders,  placed  in  rows,  one  above  the 
other.  1  hese  two  rows  are  separated  by  an  abacus,  and  the  upper  columns 
serve  to  support  the  corbels  of  the  cornice.  Between  these  corbels  are 

others,  projecting  independently,  above  each  pair  of  which  a  small  shell¬ 

shaped  niche  has  been  introduced. 

A  door  leads  us  from  the  outside  into  the  space  adjoining  che 
apse,  and  once  apparently  used  by  the  Moslems.  We  cross  the  large 
court,  portions  of  the  S.  side  of  which  are  well  preserved.  In  the 
c«rurt  stands  a  large  mass  of  rock,  approached  by  steps;  this  may  possibly 
be  the  rock  on  which  the  pillar  of  St.  Simeon  stood. 

The  E.  side  of  the  South  Wing  or  Transept,  in  the  direction 
of  the  court,  is  admirably  preserved;  it  has  two  portals,  four  small  windows, 
and  a  small  projecting  part  in  the  middle.  The  mouldings  and  capitals 
here  are  richly  varied.  The  W.  side  has  three  portals  with  small  arched 
windows  above  them,  and  larger  windows  of  the  same  character  between 
them.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  large  entrance  with  the  porch,  which  is  entered 
by  four  square  doors.  Above  the  two  central  doors  are  lofty  arches, 
and  over  the  doors  of  the  aisles  small  arched  windows  have  been 
introduced. — We  cross  the  porch  and  examine  the  outside  of  the  portal. 
Its  three  wide  arches  rest  on  projecting  corner-piers,  while  the  central 
arch,  with  its  highly  elaborated  mouldings,  is  also  supported  by  two 
monolithic  columns  standing  a  short  distance  from  the  piers.  Over  the 
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three  portals  are  handsome,  well-preserved  pediments.  The  outermost 
beams  of  the  pediments  are  produced  upwards  and  bent  over  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  long  cornice  of  the  central  portal.  This  cornice  bears 
the  superstructure  of  the  portal,  flanked  with  short  pilasters,  bearing  a 
highly  ornate  entablature,  and  pierced  with  four  arched  windows,  the 
moulding  of  which  is  produced  as  far  as  the  capitals  of  the  corner- 
pilasters.  The  entablature  of  the  pediment,  the  mouldings,  and  the  upper 
entablature  (as  wejl  as  also  the  inner  portals  first  mentioned),  are  all 
adorned  with  dentils.  The  three  columns  which  bore  the  corbels  of 
the  upper  entablature,  and  the  two  columns  which  once  stood  between 
the  pediments,  no  longer  exist. 

The  church  is  adjoined  on  the  E.  by  many  other  buildings  of  a 
less  ornate  character,  which  formed  the  Monastery  or  Mandra.  The 
substructures  are  practically  all  that  remains  of  its  chapel.  The  adjoining 
chamber  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  A  large  portal  to  the  W.  alone 
exists.  The  corridor  is  still  traceable,  but  the  chambers  to  the  E.  of 

it  are  nearly  obliterated. 

To  the  S.  of  this  extensive  pile  of  buildings  rises  another  Church 
of  similar  style,  the  interior  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  several  families. 
It  was  once  covered  with  a  dome.  The  nave  was  of  oc. agonal  shape, 
inserted  in  a  square  space.  The  diagonal  sides  of  the  octagon  contain 

corner-niches  (two  round  and  two  square);  the  principal  apse  projects. 

Around  the  square  nucleus  of  the  structure  run  aisles  formed  by  columns, 
describing  a  iarger  square.  This  church  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
colonnade  with  an  adjacent  Basilica.  The  latter  contains  four  pairs  of 
columns  and  the  round  apse  of  the  nave  is  externally  square  in  form. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Kal’at  Sim’an,  and  still  within  its  outer  wall, 
is  the  small  building  with  its  gabled  roof.  The  gable  had  three  windows. 
The  interior,  which  is  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  entered  by  a  portal. 
The  N.  and  S.  sides  each  contain  three  vaulted  niches,  and  the  E.  end  two. 

From  Kal’at  Sim’an  to  Tumanin,  3  3  4  hrs.  Leaving  Kal’ai 

Sim’an,  we  ride  down  the  valley,  skirting  the  E.  side  of  the  village, 
where  several  other  old  buildings  are  still  standing.  After  20  min.  we 
cross  the  valley.  Where  the  path  divides  (20  min.),  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  soon  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the  village  of  Erfeidi,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  which  possesses  a  beautiful  house  dating  from  Aug.  13,  510.  The 
upper  storey  is  adorned  wdth  an  elegant  gallery  borne  by  columns,  with 
enriched  balustrades.  The  arcades  are  bordered  with  a  moulding,  which 
ends  at  the  sides  in  volutes.  The  capitals  are  very  varied,  and  some  of 
them  bear  crosses. — To  the  W.  lie  the  ruins  of  Khatura,  about  20  min. 
from  Erfeidi,  with  two  interesting  tombs.  That  of  Isidorus,  of  Oct.  9,  222. 
consists  of  two  pilasters  with  an  entablature,  and  that  of  Emilius  Reginift, 
dating  from  July  20,  1 95 ,  is  formed  by  two  columns  and  an  entablature. 
A  path  leads  to  the  S.W.  from  Khatura  to  (6  hrs.)  the  village  of 
Yeni  Shehr. 

From  Khatura  we  regain  our  direct  route  in  10  min.  and  (5  min.) 
ascend  the  hill  to  the  left.  We  obtain  (25  min.)  another  fine  view  of 
Kal’al  Sim’an,  and  (10  min.)  then  begin  to  descend.  We  next  reach 
(20  min.)  Darit  Izzeh,  the  chief  place  in  the  Kaza  of  Jebel  Sim’an,  and 
beyond  it  we  ascend  to  the  right.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  (10  min.) 
the  route  traverses  the  lofty  plain,  next  reaching  (35  min.)  Mugharet 
Za’ter,  a  caverned  dwelling  wi.h  water  near  it.  We  descend  to  (35 
min.)  Telladi,  lying  on  the  right,  pass  (17  min.)  the  ruins  of  Khirbet 
EI-Deir  on  the  left,  and  reach  (23  min.)  Turmanin,  on  the  Alexandretta 
road. 


i3.  —  From  ALEPPO  to  ALEXANDRETTA 
via  ANTIOCH. 

Ride  of  21  \  hrs.  Bridle-path  to  (18  hrs.)  Antioch;  road  thence 
to  Alexandretta,  but  much  of  it  in  very  bad  order. 

From  Aleppo  to  (6  1/3  hrs.)  Turmamn.  Beyond  Tur- 
manin  cross  a  well-tilled  plain,  of  a  rich,  reddish  soil,  to 
(53  min.)— 

Dana  (accommod.ation  in  the  Sheikh’s  house).  In  the 
village,  towards  the  W.  side,  stands  a  handsome  building 
which  is,  however,  entirely  surrounded  by  houses  and  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access.  To  the  W.  of  it  is  a  small  church  with 
handsome  rosettes  and  a  few  windows.  A  little  farther  to 
the  S.  rises  a  small  tower  with  a  dome  resting  on  four 
columns.  Near  the  village  are  numerous  rock-chambers  with 
recesses  for  the  dead.  A  very  conspicuous  Columnar  Tomb_, 
of  the  4th.  cent,,  consists  of  a  pedestal  10  ft.  high,  on  which 
four  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  bearing  a  roof  surmounted  with  a  small  truncated 
pyramid.  To  the  N.W.  lies  an  interesting  N  ecroftolis. 

Starting  from  the  S.  side  of  the  village,  we  proceed 
towards  the  S.W.  and  soon  observe  to  the  left  (S.)  about  1/4  m. 
distant,  the  vilage  -of  Trib;  after  40  min.  we  perceive  the 
ruins  of  Sermada  at  the  end  of  the  plain.  In  18  min.,  a  group 
of  ruins ;  on  the  left  are  several  cisterns  with  water,  and  on 
the  right  a  number  of  gates  and  arcades;  9  min.,  a  fine  ruined 
church;  42  min.,  on  the  left,  more  ruins,  beyond  which  (9  min.) 
a  path  ascends  the  hill  to  the  right.  A  little  farther  on  we 
observe  traces  of  a  Roman  road  hewn  in  the  rock.  On  the 
right  (17  min.)  lies  a  group  called  Kasr  el-Benat  (“house  of 
the  girls”)  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  once  a  nunnery. 
The  W.  side  of  the  basilica  with  a  tower  is  the  best-preserved 
relic  here.  25  min.,  Bur j  er-Rakseh with  numerous  ruins 
and  tombs.  Farther  on  (1/2  hr.)  the  valley  expands.  Beyond 
(25  min.)  a  small  village  on  the  left  we  soon  obtain  a  view 
of  the  great  plain  ( El-Amk ),  the  lake,  and  the  chain  of  the 
Amanus. 

After  40  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  an  important  road 
from  the  right,  and  in  5  min.  reaches  the  poor  Khan  Y eni 
Skekr  (“new  town”).  The  country  is  well  cultivated. 

We  cross  the  brook  here  by  a  bridge  and  skirt  the 
chain  of  Kills  to  the  left.  In  1  1/2  hr.  we  reach  the  village  of 
Harim.  Here,  beautifully  situated  on  an  artificial  hill,  is  an 
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Arabian  castle,  containing  a  number  of  chambers,  rock-stair¬ 
cases,  a  deep  moat,  and  a  tunnel  hewn  in  the  rock.  This 
castle,  under  the  name  of  Castrum  Harrenc,  was  famous  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  who  rebuilt  it  for  the  protection  of 
their  flocks.  In  1163  Nur  ed  Din,  Sultan  of  Syria,  defeated 
and  captured  Bohemond  III  Prince  of  Antioch,  Raymond  III 
Count  of  Tripolis,  and  "Constantine  the  Byzantine  Logothete 
of  Cilicia  in  the  Battle  of  Harim,  and  took  the  fortress.  Melik 
el-Aziz  erected  a  new  and  very  strong  castle  here  in  1232. 
The  district  was  so  fertile  that  it  was  sometimes  called  Little 
Damascus,  and  is  even  now'  noted  for  its  deep  and  sticky  white 
clay.  In  the  environs  are  numerous  rock-tombs. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  mountains  to  the  \Y. ,  we  cross 
a  brook,  and  in  ihr.  reach  Khan  Kusa.  To  the  right  rise  a 
number  of  isolated  hills.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  the  swift 
Oront&s,  and  in  25  min.  the  Jisr  el-Hadid  (“iron  bridge”), 
with  its  four  arches,  formerly  a  point  of  great  importance. 
It  still  possesses  tetes-de-pont.  On  the  river  are  water-wheels, 
and  beyond  it  is  a  khan.  Farther  on  we  keep  the  lake  ol 
Antioch  to  our  right,  and  pass  quantities  of  the  liquorice  plant 
(Giy cyrrhizci  glabra).  After  1  hr.  40  min.  we  turn  into  a  broad 
valley  more  towards  the  S.,  and  pass  some  wells.  On  the  left 
(1/2  hr.)  a  small  valley  opens,  and  on  the  right  are  an  aque¬ 
duct  and  a  group  of  houses  called  Jilija.  We  pass  (23  min.) 
a  well  on  the  left,  and  (20  min.)  two  villages  on  the  right, 
and  reach  (10  min.)  the  beginning  of  the  orchards.  On  the 
left  (7  min.)  are  rock-tombs,  and  on  the  hill  above  us  rise 
the  walls  of  ancient  Antioch.  In  10  min.  we  pass  the  site  of 
the  Bab  Bulus  (Gate  of  Saint  Paul)  or  E.  gate,  and  in  1/4  hr. 
more  observe  numerous  tombs  on  the  left.  In  13  min.  more 
we  reach  Antioch. 

ANTIOCH. — Accommodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  houses  of  the 
Consular  Agents,  to  whom,  however,  an  introduction  is  necessary;  or  in  a 
Greek  Cafe  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town.  Visitors  have  to  bring  their 
own  bedding. 

ANTIQUITIES. — Large  numbers  of  gems  and  coins  are  brought  to 
light  by  the  heavy  showers  of  rain  which  wash  down  the  soil  from  the 
hills.  Some  of  these  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  die-sinker’s  art, 
but  forgeries  are  not  uncommon.  Careful  bargaining  is  always  necessary. 

Antioch  (Arab.  Anatakiyeh)  lies  in  the  beatiful  and 
extremely  fertile  plain  of  the  lower  Orontes,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  stream  (now  called  El-Asi),  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  four  arches.  The  town  nestles  picturesquely  among 
the  green  orchards  at  the  S.  base  of  the  rugged  Mt.  Silpius 
(Arab.  Habib  en-Nejjar;  1445  ft.).  The  peaks  of  this  range  of 
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Tills  (the  Moris  Casius  of  antiquity),  anciently  called  SilpiuSj 
OrocassiaSj  and  Stanrin are  separated  from  each  other  by 
valleys  which  rarely  contain  water.  The  modern  town,  oc¬ 
cupying  scarcely  one-tenth  part  (to  the  N.W.)  of  its  ancient 
area,  before  the  war  contained  some  28,000  inhab.  (4,000  Chris¬ 
tians,  a  few  Jews)  and  is  the  seat  of  a  French  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  ordinary  language  is  Turkish,  but  Armenian  and 
Arabic  are  spoken  by  many  of  the  inhabitants.  While  in  ancient 
times  the  city  took  an  active  part  in  the  transmission  of  goods 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  lay  at  the  intersection 
of  the  important  routes  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea  (Se- 
leucia)  and  from  the  Bika  to  Asia  Minor,  its  present  trade  is 
very  insignificant.  Liquorice  is  exported  to  America,  and 
maize  to  Europe.  There  are  several  soap-factories  ;  the  shoes 
and  the  plain  but  durable  knives  of  Antioch  are  prized;  also 
the  eels  with  which  the  Orontes  abounds.  Large  water-wheels 
are  used  to  irrigate*  the  orchards. 

FOUNDATION  OF  ANTIOCH. 

After  his  victory  at  Ipsus,  in  B.C.  30),  Seleucus  I.  Nicator  founded 
the  city  of  Aniiochia,  (named  after  his  father),  near  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Bottios,  which  *  had  been  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Greek 
colonies  of  Iopolis,  on  the  hill  of  Silpius  to  the  S.,  and  Pagus  Bottia  had 
already  been  established  here.  The  town,  which  at  first  lay  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Orbo.es  only,  was  peopled  with  Macedonians  and  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Antigonia,  which  is  supposed  to  have  lain 
about  6  m.  to  the  N.  of  Antiochia.  The  town  also  contained  the  native 
inhabitants  and  a  number  of  Jews.  Seleucus  and  his  successors  adorned 
the  city  v/ith  magnificent  buildings,  and  laid  out  streets  of  columns 
Ranked  on  both  sides  with  covered  colonnades  as  a  protection  against 
heat  and  rain.  From  the  reign  of  Seleucus  also  dates  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  of  Antiochia,  by  Eatychides,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus.  We 
obtain  an  idea  of  this  work  from  coins  and  from  the  copy  in  the 
Vatican.  Antiochus  the  Great  (B.C.  223-187)  founded  an  extensive  new 
quarter  on  the  island  in  the  Orontes,  which  was  then  much  larger  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  united  it  with  the  town  by  five  handsome  bridges 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  173-164)  added  a  residential  suburb  at  the 

S.  end  of  the  town,  next  the  hill-slope  which  had  been  avoided  by 
Seleucus  on  account  of  its  destructive  torrents. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  rapid  rise  of  Antioch,  the  sumptuous 
capital  of  the  splendour-loving  Seleucids,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
centre  of  commerce.  The  population,  consisting  of  Greek  and  Syrian 
elements,  was  of  a  restless  and  voluptuous  character,  and,  though 
frequently  visited  by  earthquakes,  never  allowed  its  pleasures  to  suffer 
much  interruption.  Notwithstanding  all  its  advantages,  Antioch,  being 
a  creation  of  the  Macedonian  Dynasty,  lacked  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greek  cities,  and  was  notable  for  the  time-serving  and  fickle  character  ol 
its  inhabitants. 

THE  SELEUCIDS. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  son  of  Antiochus,  one  of  the  most  impor;ant 
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officers  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Macedonia  (367-336  B.C.),  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  and  distinguished  himself,  particularly  in  the  Indian 
campaigns.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  in  323  Seleucus  sided  at  first 
with  Perdiccas  but  afterwards  took  part  in  the  mutiny  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  that  ambitious  general  (321).  In  the  re-arrangement  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  power  which  followed,  Seleucus  became  Satrap  of  Babylonia  and 
gradually  added  to  his  dominions  by  conquest,  so  that  when  he  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Syria  in  306  B.C.  his  realm  included  all  Syria  and 
Palestine,  Cilicia  (the  modern  Turkish  vilayet  of  Adana)  Mesopotamia 
from  Edessa  (Urfa)  and  Mosul  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  Media  and 
Susiana  (the  modern  areas  known  as  Irak  Ajemi,  Ardilan,  Khuzistan  and 
Arabistan  in  Persia).  He  lost  Palestine  and  part  of  Syria  to  Egypt 
in  301,  although  he  had  taken  a  share  in  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  King 
iof  Asia  (306-301)  at  the  Battle  of  Ipsus  in  that  year  and  Ptolemy  I. 
Soter  King  of  Egypt  (306-28:;  B.C.)  had  not.  Seleucus  appears  to  have 
felt  that  so  large  a  kingdom  could  not  be  satisfactorily  administered  by 
one  man,  and  on  this  account,  or  perhaps  for  dynastic  reasons,  associated 
his  son  Antiochus  in  his  Kingship  in  293,  and  assigned  to  him  the  control 
of  all  the  territories  east  of  the  Euphrates.  In  286,  in  alliance  with 
Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  and  Lysmachus  King  of  Thrace  (306-281)  Seleucus 
defeated  the  son  of  Antigonus,  Demetrius  I.  Poliorcetes,  King  of  Mace¬ 
donia  (294-286)  who  had  invaded  Anatolia.  Lysimachus  then  became 
King  of  Macedonia,  but  five  years  later,  at  the  instigation  of  his  Queen 
Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  he  murdered  his  son  Agatho- 
cles.  Seleucus  took  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  now  unpopular  Lysi¬ 
machus,  who  was  defeated  *and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Corns  in  281. 
The  victorious  King  of  Syria  was  on  the  point  of  adding  Thrace  and 

Macedonia  to  his  dominions  when  he  was  murdered  in  280  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunos,  the  brother  of  Queen  Arsinoe,  and  a  well-known  murderer  of 
that  time.  His  son  Antiochus  I.  Soter  succeeded.  Having  married 

his  step-mother  Siratonice  he  fell  in  battle  in  261  B.C.  against  the  Gauls, 
who  were  invading  Anatolia  before  settling  down  as  colonists  in  the  area 
thereafter  called  Galatia.  His  son  Antiochus  II.  Theos  (261-246),  so 

called  in  gratitude  by  the  people  of  Miletus,  whom  he  delivered  from  their 
tyrant  Timarchus,  succeeded.  He  indulged  much  in  war  with  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt  (285-247),  but  ended  the  hostilities  by 
divorcing  his  Queen  Laodice  and  rrflarrying  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy,  with  whom  he  obtained  an  enormous  dowry.  The  divorced 
Queen  murdered  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  II.  Gallinicus 
(246-266),  his  son  by  her.  Loadice  then  seized  the  Regency  and  caused 
her  rival  Queen  Berenice  and  that  lady’s  son  Antiochus  also  to  be 

murdered.  As  a  result  of  this  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  King  of  Egypt 
(247-222)  invaded  Syria  to  avenge  his  sister.  The  Egyptian  over-ron 
Syria  and  advanced  into  Mesopotamia  and  Susiana.  King  Pcolemy  ev-m 
received  the  submission  of  the  Syrian  provinces  as  far  as  Bactria  and  in 
the  direction  of  India  before  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  seditions 
in  Egypt.  He  recovered  and  restored  to  their  respective  temples  the 
images  of  the  Egyptian  gods  carried  off  in  525  B.C.  by  Cambyses,  King 
of  Persia  (529-522).  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptians  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  provinces  reverted  to  Seleucus,  who  did  not,  however, 
recover  the  whole  of  his  dominions  as  he  was  engaged  in  civil  war  with 
his  brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  and  in  an  unsuccessful  war  with  Tiridates, 
King  of  Parthia  (248-211),  and  was  finally  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  hosre 
while  on  campaign  against  Attalus  I.,  King  of  Pergamus  (241-197)  for  the 
purpose  of  regaining  former  Syrian  territory  in  Anatolia  which  had  been 
occupied  by  that  monarch.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  III. 
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Ceraunus  (226-223),  who  was  assassinated  as  the  result  of  a  military 
conspiracy  and  made  way  for  his  brother  Antiochus  III.  the  Great, 
(223-187)  who  embarked  on  a  war  with  Egypt  (where  the  new  King  had 
just  massacred  his  mother,  his  brother  and  his  uncle)  in  order  to  recover 
Coele  Syria'  (The  Bika),  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  He  was,  however,, 
defeated  by  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  (222-205)  at  the  battle  of  Raphia 
(Rafa)  in  217.  After  this  he  recovered  much  of  the  territory  lost  to  the 
Parthians  and  Bactrians  in  a  seven  years’  war,  but  was  unable  entirely  to 
subdue  these  kingdoms  (212-207).  In  198  B.C.  taking  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (205-181),  Antiochus,  in  alliance  with 
Philip  IV.,  King  of  Macedonia  (220-179),  attacked  Egypt  in  order  to 
put  into  effect  a  treaty  of  partition  arranged  between  them.  Antiochus 
defeated  Scopas,  the  Egyptian  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Merj  Ayun, 
over-ran  all  Pales  tine  and  took  Jerusalem  (198  B.C.)  where  he  was  hailed 
as  a  deliverer  by  the  Jews.  The  King  of  Syria  issued  a  decree  highly 
favourable  to  the  whole  Hebrew  people,  but  the  Romans  ordered  both 
Syria  and  Macedonia  to  restore  their  conquests.  Antiochus  saved  his 
face  by  constituting  Palestine  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
was  married  to  the  young  Ptolemy.  Antiochus,  however,  retained  hall 
the  revenues,  and  when  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  in  181,  Cleopatra  became 
Regent  of  Egypt. 

Antiochus,  after  his  successful  campaign  in  Syria,  went  to  war  with 
Rome,  but  declined  to  make  use  of  Hannibal,  whom  he  entertained  as  an 
exile  at  his  court,  or  to  invade  Italy  on  his  advice.  He  took  a  Syrian 
army  to  Greece  and  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Thermopylae  (191) 
and  had  to  retire  into  Anatolia,  where  he  was  again  defeated  by  the 
Romans  under  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  “Asiagenus”  at  the  battle  of 
Mount  Sipylus  and  compelled  to  surrender  all  his  territory  west  of  the 
Taurus  in  188.  His  constant  wars  and  recent  disastrous  peace  had 
impaired  the  finances  of  the  realm,  and  King  Antiochus  endeavoured  to 
replenish  his  treasury  by  plundering  a  great  temple  in  Elam.  This 
was  forcibly  resisted  by  the  Elamites,  and  Antiochus  perished  in  the  riot. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator  (187-T75),  an 
undistinguished  prince  who  was  assassinated  by  his  own  wazir  and  succeed¬ 
ed  by  his  brother  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (175-164),  the  vindictive 
persecutor  of  the  Hebrews  who  proscribed  their  religion,  captured  Jeru 
salem  and  massacred  its  inhabitants  (169  B.C.),  and  having  defiled  and 
plundered  the  Temple,  re-dedicated  it  to  Zeus.  His  successful  invasion 
of  Egypt  (171-168),  when  he  was  actually  crowned  King  of  Egypt  in 
Memphis,  was  rendered  nugatory  by  Roman  intervention,  and  his  Helleniz- 
ing  policy  in  Palestine  provoked  the  revolt  of  the  Hebrew  nationalises 
under  the  Maccabees.  Pressed  for  money  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  he,  like 
his  father,  sought  to  find  financial  relief  in  the  plunder  of  an  Elamite 
temple.  He  was  repulsed  and  received  injuries  which  caused  him  to  become 
violently  insane,  in  which  condition  he  died.  His  successor  was  his 
son  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (164-162),  a  minor  who  was  soon  deposed 
and  murdered  by  the  son  of  his  uncle  Seleucus  IV.  who  made  himself 
King  as  Demetrius  I.  Soter  (162-150).  The  new  king  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  hostage  in  Rome.  He  continued  the  campaign 
against  the  Maccabees,  and  gradually  became  unpopular,  while  Syria 
became  entangled  in  the  web  of  Egyptian  dynastic  politics.  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  King  of  Cvrene  (164-146)  being  unable  to  obtain  Cyprus  from 
his  brother  P,olemy  VII.  Philometor,  King  of  Egypt  (181-146)  instigated 
Demetrius  to  attack  the  island  in  151.  On  this  Philometor  retaliated 
by  setting  up  a  pretender,  Alexander  Epiphanes,  to  claim  the  crown  of 
Syria.  This  man  may  have  been  a  low-born  adventurer  of  the  name 
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of  Balas,  or  he  may  really  have  been,  as  he  asserted,  che  son  oi 
Antiochus  IV.  By  means  of  Egyptian  support  the  pretender  made  good 
his  claim,  killed  Demetrius  in  battle,  and  became  King  of  Syria  as  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  Epiphanes  (150-146).  The  civil  war  had  important  consequences 
for  the  Hebrews,  as  the  Maccabeeans  were  able  to  win  concessions  and 
privileges  as  the  price  of  their  support.  Ptolemy  VII.,  with  the  intention 
of  confirming  Egyptian  influence  in  Syria,  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra  as 
Queen  to  Alexander,  but  finding  that  his  son-in-law  was  trying  to  assassin¬ 
ate  him,  became  so  shocked  at  the  ingratitude  thus  displayed  that  he 
induced  Demetrius,  son  of  King  Deme.rius,  to  claim  the  throne  of  Syria 
and  mary  Cleopatra,  Alexander’s  Queen.  Ptolemy  VII.  and  Demetrius 
together  took  Antioch,  where  the  inhabitants  persisted  in  hailing  the  King 
of  Egypt  as  their  sovereign  and  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to 
accept  the  son  of  the  unpopular  Demetrius  Soter  as  King.  It  was, 

however,  at  last  arranged,  and  he  became  King  of  Syria  as  Demetrius  II. 
Nicator  (146-142).  He  defeated  Alexander,  who  was  murdered  by  an 
Arab  named  Zabdiel  soon  after  the  oattle  (1  Mcc.  XI.  17),  a  fact  which 
did  much  to  regularise  the  previous  marriage  of  Demetrius  with  the  now 
widowed  Queen  Cleopatra.  King  Ptolemy, .  however,  died  of  wound? 
received  in  this  same  battle,  and  left  a  young  son  Ptolemy  VIII.  Eupator 
(146)  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  Queen  C-leopa.ra  of  Egypt,  whc 
had  also  been  the  sister  of  her  husband  in  accordance  with  the  immemorial 
practice  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  King  of  Cyrene,  however,  invaded 
Egypt,  claiming  to  be  his  brother’s  heir.  He  married  his  widowed  sister, 
strangled  her  son,  young  Ptolemy  VII.,  and  reigned  as  Ptolemy  IX 
Euergetes,  King  of  Egypt  (146-117).  Meanwhile  the  step-son-in-law  of 
the  new  Pharaoh  had  failed  to  gain  the  affection  or  respect  of  his  subjects, 
so  much  so  that  he  disbanded  all  his  native  troops  (1  Macc.  xi.  38)  and 
relied  only  on  Cretan  mercenaries  and  on  a  Hebrew  bodyguard  of  3000 
men  sent  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus,  which  saved  the  life  of  King  Demetrius 
Nicator  in  a  popular  rising  in  Amtioch.  In  spite  of  this  a  certain 
General  Diodotus  Tryohon  raised  up  a  pretender  in  the  person  of  the 
son  of  Alexander  I.  Epiphanes,  and  having  reassembled  the  disbanded 
native  army,  deposed  Demetrius  and  established  himself  as  Regent  for  the 
new  boy-King  Antiochus  VI.  Theos  (144-142).  I  ryphon  figures  as  an 

oppressor  and  enemy  of  the  Hebrews,  and  as  the  slayer  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  and  having  murdered  his  ward  made  himself  King  of  Syria 
(142-137).  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  like  that  to  the  position  of  the  Rex  Nemorensis  near  Rome, 
where  each  occupant  in  turn  was  a  “Priest  who  slew  the  slayer  and 
shall  himself  be  slain.”  Tryphon  in  due  course  was  defeated,  deposed 
and  put  to  death  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  (137-128),  a  brother  of 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator  and  husband  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  He  had  much 
trouble  with  the  Hebrews,  and  took  Jerusalem  in  134  B.C.,  after  which 
he  engaged  in  war  against  the  Parthians  and  fell  in  battle  at  the  hands 
of  Phraates  II.  their  King.  On  this  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  returned 
from  his  exile  among  the  Parthians  and  tempted  fortune  once  more  by 
resuming  the  deadly  Crown  of  Syria  together  with  his  former  wife 
Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Antiochus  VII.  His  second  reign 
lasted  from  128  until  125  when  he  was  deposed  by  Ptolemy  IX.  Euergetes 
or  Physcon,  “The  Paunchy,”  as  he  was  called.  Demetrius  flying  south¬ 
ward  from  his  victorious  rival  found  the  violent  death  common  to  Kings 
of  Syria  at  Tyre,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  his  wife  Queen  Cleopatra 
of  Egypt.  Alexander  II.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  King  of  all  Syria, 
as  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  became  King  as  Seleucus  V.  1  his 

action  irritated  his  mother,  with  whom  he  was  not  a  favourite,  and  she 
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caused  him  to  be  immediately  assassinated.  This  made  room  for  her 
younger  son,  whom  she  also  disliked  and  prepared  to  poison.  Warned, 
however,  by  the  fate  of  his  brother,  the  Prince  made  his  mother  drink 
her  ov/n  poison,  and  thus  survived  to  become  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus 
,126-95  and  defeat  the  usurper  Alexander  II.  and  put  him  to  death  in 
122. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  DYNASTY. 

A  long  civil  war  ensued  between  the  King  and  his 
uterin  half-broiher  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenus,  who  was  the  son 
of  Antiochus  VII.  Sideies  by  .hat  terrible  Cleopatra  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  prototype  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray.  Alexander  1., 
Demetrius  II.,  and  Antiochus  VII.  had  all  been  Kings  of  Syria,  and  she 
had  been  consort  of  them  all.  Moreover,  when  she  had  murdered  her 
third  husband,  whom  she  had  married  in  the  lifetime  of  her  second,  she 
returned  to  her  second  husband,  whom  she  had  married  in  the  lifetime 
of  her  first.  Finally  in  1  12  the  Kingdom  was  divided,  A.ntiochus  V ill. 
kept  Antioch  and  Antiochus  IX.  reigned  in  Damascus.  this  Prince 
endeavoured  to  extend  his  authority  by  assis.ing  the  Samaritans  against 
John  Hyreanus  of  Judaea  (135-106)  but  was  defeated.  On  the  death  of 
his  half-brother  Antiochus  VIII.  he  called  himself  King  of  Syria  until 
he  was  captured  in  batfle  and  murdered  in  95  by  his  nephew  Seleucus 
VI. '  Epiphanes,  the  real  King  of  Syria  (95-93),  who  had  succeeded  upon 
the  assassination  of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus  in  the  previous  year.  1  he 
new  King  of  Damascus,  Ant  ochus  Eusebes,  like  his  father  Cyzicenus, 

claimed  all  Syria,  and  attacked  Seleucus  in  hopes  of  winning  a  kingdom 
and  avengin?  his  father.  Seleucus  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Cilicia, 

where  his  tyrannous  behaviour  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Mopsuestia  tc 
burn  him  alive  in  93  B.C.  Meanwhile  the  victorious  Eusebes  had  been 
recognised  as  King  of  all  Syria  as  well  as  of  Damascus  as  Antiochus  X. 
(93-91).  But  the  brothers  of  Seleucus  VI.  would  not  let  him  rule  in 
peace.  Antiochus  XI.  Epiphanes  found  supporters  and  made  war,  but 
was  defeated  and  drowned  in  the  Orontes.  The  next  brother,  Philip,  then 
claimed  the  throne  and  ruled  over  parts  of  Syria  from  his  capital  at  Aleppo, 
but  Ptolemy  X.  Lathyrus,  King  of  Egypt  (117-107,  89-81),  nephew  of 

the  dreadful  Cleopatra,  assisted  Deme.rius  III.  Eucaeurus  (91-88),  the 

fourth  son  of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus,  to  become  King  at  least  of 
Damascus  (93-83).  The  two  brothers  fought  one  another.  Demetrius 
also  engaged  in  war  with  Judaea,  and  with  a  HeHbrew  continent  and 
Greek  mercenaries  attacked  Shechem.  Alexander  Jannaeus,  the  Hebrew 
King  (102-78),  tried  to  buy  the  Hebrews  of  Demetrius,  and  Demetrius 
tried  to  buy  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  his  opponent.  In  the 

battle  which  ensued  Demetrius  III.  was  victorious,  and  Josephus  relates 

battle  which  ensued  Demetrius  III.  was  victorious  and  Josephus  relates 

that  most  of  Alexander’s  loyal  mercenaries  were  killed.  (Jos.  Ant.  13, 

xiv.  1).  The  result  of  the  victory  was  remarkable  in  that  6000  Hebrews 

deserted  from  Demetrius  to  join  the  defeated  Alexander.  Demetrius 

accordingly  hastened  out  of  Palestine  and  attacked  his  brother  Philip  at 
Aleppa  (Berhoea).  On  this,  Mithridates  II.  Sinax,  Kink  of  Parthia,  and 
El  Aziz,  an  important  Emir  of  the  Desert  Arabs,  advanced  to  the  help  of 
Philip.  Demetrius  III.  was  besieged  in  his  turn,  taken  prisoner,  deposed 
and  deported  to  Parthia,  where  he  was  well-treated  by  his  captors. 
Philip,  whose  allies  seem  to  have  plundered  the  country  thoroughly,  then 
took  Antioch  and  was  recognized  as  King  of  Syria  (88-73).  Another 

brother,  however,  conformed  with  the  family  tradition,  proclaimed  him¬ 

self  as  Antiochus  XII.  Dionysus  and  seized  Damascus.  Philip  re-took 
Damascus,  but  gave  offence  by  his  manner  to  the  Damascenes,  who  there- 
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upon  chased  him  out  of  the  city  and  recalled  Antiochus  XII.,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  desert.  No  sooner  was  this  Prince  re-established  in 
power  than  he  attacked  King  Alexander  Jannaeus  of  Judaaa,  with  whom 
was  allied  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia,  who  reigned  in  Petra.  The  Damas¬ 
cenes  advanced  across  the  Plain  of  Sharon  and  attacked  the  Lines  of 
Antipatris  (Ras  el  Ain)  which  had  been  built  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Auja  to  Mejdel  Yaba.  The  Lines  were  forced  and  destroyed,  and 
Antiochus  XII.  pursued  the  flying  Arabs,  but  was  killed  in  the  moment 
of  victory  (85  B.C.).  On  this  Aretas  rallied  his  people  and  advanced 
upon  Damascus,  of  which  he  became  King  at  the  invitation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  were  afraid  of  the  growing  power  of  Ptolemy  Mennaeus, 
who  had  just  made  himself  King  of  Chalchis  (85-40).  Meanwhile  the 
troubled  reign  of  Philip  in  Antioch  came  to  an  end  in  85  B.C.,  when  the 
Syrians,  wearied  of  the  quarrels  of  the  degenerate  Seleucids,  invited 
Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia  (96-56),  to  add  Syria  to  his  dominions.  When 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  Lucullus  in  96  B.C.,  Antiochus 
XIII.  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus  X.  Eusebes,  recovered  the  Crown  of 
Syria,  but  he  was  the  last  member  of  the  House  of  Seleucus  to  reign  in 
Antioch,  as  Pompey  annexed  Syria  in  65  B.C.,  and  made  it  a  Roman 
Province. 

As  the  succession  to  the  Throne  of  Syria  was  at  times  involved 
during  the  Seleucid  period,  the  following  list  gives  the  chronological  order 
of  the  Kings  and  the  relationship  of  each  to  his  predecessor.  The  word 
■“murdered”  is  used  in  the  cases  of  Kings  who  were  stabbed,  strangled 
or  poisoned  by  near  relatives  or  guardians;  “assassinated”  refers  to  similar 
action  taken  by  others. 

THE  SELEUCIDS  OF  SYRIA. 


1. 

Seleucus  I.  Nicator 

306-280 

assassinated 

2. 

Antiochus  I.  Soter,  his  son 

280-261 

killed  in  battle 

3. 

Antiochus  II.  Theos,  his  son 

261-246 

assassinated 

4. 

Seleucus  II.  Callinicus,  his  son 

246-226 

killed  on  campaign 

5. 

Seleucus  III.  Ceraunus,  his  son 

226-223 

assassinated 

6. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  his  brother 

223-187 

assassinated 

7 

Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  his  son 

187-175 

assassinated 

8. 

Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  his  brother  175-164 

died  mad 

9. 

Antiochus  V.  Eupator,  his  son 

164-162 

deposed  and  murdered 

10. 

Demetrius  I.  Soter,  son  of  No.  7 

162-150 

killed  in  battle 

11. 

Alexander  I.  Epiphanes,  claimed 

to 

be  son  of  No.  8 

150-146 

murdered 

12. 

Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  son  of  No.  10. 

146-144 

deposed 

13. 

Antiochus  VI.  Theos,  son  of  No.l  1. 

144-142 

murdered 

Diodotus  Tryphon,  usurper 

142-137 

assassinated 

14. 

Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  son  of  No.  10  137-128 

killed  in  battle 

12a. 

Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  restored 

128-125 

deposed  and  murdered 

15. 

Seleucus  V.,  his  son 

125 

murdered 

16. 

Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus,  his  brother 

125-95 

assassinated 

17. 

Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenus,  son 

of 

No.  15. 

125-112 

became  King  of  Da¬ 

mascus  (112-95),  killed 

in  battle 

Alexander  II.  Zebinas,  usurper 

125-122 

deposed  and  executed 

18. 

Seleucus  VI.  Epiphanes,  son 

of 

No.  16. 

95-93 

burned  alive 

19. 

Antiochus  X.  Eusebes,  son 

of 

No.  17. 

93-88 

20. 

Antiochus  XI.  Epiphanes,  his  brother  93 

drowned  in  battle 
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21  Philip,  his  brother  93-83 

22.  Demetrius  III.  Euc&urus,  his  brother  93-88 

23.  Antiochus  XII.  Dionysus,  his  brother.  87-85 

Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia  83-69 

24.  Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus,  son  of 


King  in  Aleppo 
until  83. 

King  in  Damascus  ; 
deposed  and  exiled. 
King  in  Damascus  ; 
killed  in  battle 
deposed 


No.  19.  69-65  deposed  and  exiled. 

Syria  became  a  Roman  Province  65  B.C. 

The  succession  of  the  Seleucid  claimants  to  the  Crown  of  Syria 
who  reigned  as  King  of  Damascus  was  as  follows  : — 


Antiochus  I.  (IX.)  Cyzicenus 
Antiochus  II.  (X.)  Eusebes 
Demetrius  Eucaeurus 

Philip 

Antiochus  III.  (XII.)  Dionysus 
Philip  restored 
Antiochus  III.  restored 


Damascus 

Syria 

112-95 

125-112, 

95-93 

93-88 

93-88 

88-87 

93-83 

87-86 

86 

93-83 

86-85 

THE  ROMANS. 


Pompey  accorded  a  considerable  degree  of  independence  to 
Antioch,  and  the  city  became  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  military  and  political  administration  of  the  district.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalus  in  B.C.  48,  however,  the  citizens  speedily  transferred 
their  allegiance  from  Pompey  to  the  victorious  Ccesar,  who  rewarded 
them  by  confirming  their  privileges  and  by  erecting  a  pillared  hall 
(Caesareum),  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre  (on  the  Acropolis),  and  a  bath. 
The  Emperor  Tiberius  (19-37)  built  a  wall  round  the  S.  suburb,  which 

was  connected  both  with  the  Acropolis  and  with  the  “old  and  new  town,' 
so  that  thenceforth  Antioch  consisted  of  four  quarters.  The  principal 
ornaments  of  the  E.  end  were  its  streets  of  columns  with  double  colon¬ 
nades  ;  the  longest  of  these  ran  from  the  E.  gate  to  the  W.  gate,  a 
distance  of  4  m.  The  city  owed  its  supply  of  excellent  water  from 
Daphne  to  the  Emperors  Caligula  (37-31),  Trajan  (98-117),  and  Hadrian 
(119-138).  Notwithstanding  the  disatsrouse  earthquakes  of  B.C.  184, 
A.D.  37,  one  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (41-54),  and  the 

most  destructive  of  all  in  115,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (who  had  to  take 

refuge  in  the  Circus),  the  city  sustained  no  permanent  injury,  as  it  was 

on  each  occasion  restored  or  rebuilt  in  a  finer  style  than  before. 


THE  EARLY  CHURCH. 

At  Antioch  a  Christian  community  was  for  the  first  time 
formed  independently  of  the  synagogue,  and  here  the  members 
of  the  new  sect  were  first  called  Christians.  It  was  from  Antioch  that 
St.  Paul  started  on  his  missionary  travels.  Antioch  thus  became  the 
cradle  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  among  its  citizens  were  numbered 
many  martyrs,  including  Bishop  Ignatius  (in  the  time  of  Trajan).  In 
260  Antioch  was  sacked  by  Sapor  I.  King  of  Persia  (240-273),  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  was  captured  by  Zenobia  Queen  of  Palmyra 
(266-273).  The  Emperor  Aurelian  (270-275)  restored  the  city,  and 
the  Emperor  Diocletion  (289-305)  built  a  gigantic  Imperial  palace  on 
the  island.  The  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great  (306-337)  erected  a 
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magnificent  new  edifice  on  the  site  of  the  early  and  simple  “Church  of 
the  Apostles”  (besides  a  praetorium  and  other  buildings).  The  new 
church  was  completed  by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Constatius  II.  (337-373). 
in  whose  reign  (341)  the  city  was  devastated  by  another  earthquake. 
The  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  (360-363),  who  spent  the  winter  of 
362-363  at  Antioch,  relieved  his  preparations  for  the  Persian  war  by 

the  composition  of  his  treatise  “against  the  Christians.”  Antioch  attained 
its  greatest  size  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395),  who 
advanced  the  walls  by  more  than  a  Roman  mile  on  the  W.  and  mountain 
sides.  According  to  reports  of  the  Chinese,  who  at  that  time  had 

commercial  relations  with  Antioch  (which  they  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  Empire),  the  circui;  of  the  walls  was  100  stadia,  or 

about  11  1 /2  m.  St.  Chrysostom,  who  was  a  presbyter  here  for  12 
years  before  he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople,  estimated  the  popul¬ 
ation  of  Antioch  at  the  close  of  the  4th.  cent,  at  200,000,  of  whom 

cne-half  were  Christians.  The  most  industrious  pagan  scholar  at  that 
date  was  the  orator  Libanius,  the  teacher  of  Saint  Chrysostom,  one  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  superstitions  of 

Antioch  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 

It  was  thought  unlucky,  he  tells  us,  to  put  on  the  left  shoe  before 
the  right.  Copper  coins  of  Alexander  were  fastened  to  head  and 
feet  for  luck.  Old  witches  were  consulted,  and  provided 

philtres.  Lamps  were  lighted  at  a  christening  and  given  each 
a  name,  the  last  a  light  indicating  the  name  to  be  given  to  the 
child.  Amulets  and  written  charms  were  placed  on  the  children’s 
heads  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  Augury,  the  observation  of 

times  (as  among  the  Akkadians),  and  the  employment  of  sooth¬ 
sayers,  are  mentioned.  Bells  were  tied  to  the  body  of  a  child, 
and  a  scarlet  thread  round  the  baby’s  hand.  Christian  mothers 
went  to  the  witch  for  charms  for  their  children,  and  copies  of 

the  Gospels  were  hung  round  the  necks  or  on  the  beds  of  women 

and  children.  Those  who  met  a  funeral  must  make  use  of 

auspicious  words.  Lovers  still  offered  libations  to  secure  success. 
Children’s  faces  were  smeared  with  mud  (as  is  still  the  practice) 

to  guard  against  the  evil  eye  or  envious  glance  at  their  beauty. 

Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  Syrian  Stone-Lore. 
Although  at  first  Antioch  lagged  behind  the  older  Alexandria  in 
the  domain  of  science,  yet  after  the  4th  cent,  it  took  the  leading  place 
in  the  department  of  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis.  In  contrast  to  the 
mystical  and  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  Alexandrians,  the  Antiochians 
applied  the  principles  of  ^historical  and  grammatical  criticism  to  the 
sacred  documents.  Paul  oj  Samosata,  created  Bishop  of  Antioch  in 
260,  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Orthodox  by  his  revival  of  the  doctrine 
that  Our  Lord  was  a  human  being  in  whom  the  might  of  God  was 
manifested  in  the  form  of  the  “Logos,”  and  he  was  accordingly  excommun¬ 
icated  by  the  council  of  Antioch  in  269.  Between  the  middle  of  the 
3rd.  cent,  and  the  beginning  of  the  6th.  more  than  30  ecclesiastical 
councils  met  at  Antioch.  According  to  a  tradition  founded  upon  Gal. 
ii.  11  et  seq.,  St.  Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  church 
of  Antioch  therefore  ranked  next  to  Alexandria  and  Rome  at  the  Council 
of  Nicaea.  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  ruled  over  12  provinces  with 
167  bishops.  Antioch  as  an  Apostolic  see  was  soon  recognised  as  the 
“Metropolis  and  Eye”  of  Eastern  Christendom.  The  Orthodox  Patriarch 
of  Antioch  now  resides  at  Damascus,  and  the  great  prestige  which  AntiocF 
held  among  the  Early  Christians  is  perpetuated  by  the  fact  that  the  Latin, 
Melchite,  Maronite,  and  Syrian  Churches  also  retain  the  title,  although  no- 
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Patriarch  now  lives  in  the  city  from  which  he  derives  his  title.  In  457 
and  458  the  Island  quarter  of  the  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  earth¬ 
quakes.  In  consequence  of  an  earthquake  in  527,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  I.  (527-565),  no  fewer  than  250,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished,  and  in  528  a  similar  catastrophe  occasioned  the  death 
of  5,000  more.  In  538  Antioch  was  plundered  by  the  Sassanid  monarch 
Chosroes  I.  King  of  Persia,  who  carried  away  many  of  the  inhabitants 
io  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.  The  Emperor  Justinian  (527-565)  exhibited 
much  zeal  in  rebuilding  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  res.ore  its  ancient 
glory.  In  637  Antioch  was  captured  by  the  Arabs,  from  whom  it  was 
at  length  wrested  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Nicephorus  II.  Phocas  (963- 
969)  in  969.  In  1034  the  city  was  betrayed  to  Suleiman  the  Seljuk, 
the  Turkish  Sultan  of  Konia  (1077-1086). 

THE  CRUSADERS. 

In  1907  it  was  held  by  a  semi-independent  Turkish  Emir,  Yagi- 
Sian,  and  the  Crusaders  found  it  difficult  to  invest  the  city  completely 
(7  October),  nor  could  they  wholly  resist  the  demoralising  influences  of 

the  Antiochian  mode  of  life.  An  earthquake  which,  took  place  in 
January,  1098,  however'  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  their  morale;  they 
collected  their  scattered  forces,  and  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege  they  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  an  Armenian  Christian  within  the  walls,  captured  the 
city  on  3  June,  1098,  Bohemond  of  Taranno  being  the  first  man  into 
the  town.  A  Turkish  army  under  Kerboga,  Emir  of  Mosul,  now 

approached  to  the  relief  of  Antioch,  whereupon  the  Crusaders  were 
seized  with  despair.  A  reaction,  however,  was  occasioned  by  the 
finding  of  the  “Holy  Lance”  (with  which  the  Saviour’s  side  is  said  to 
have  been  pierced)  by  Peter  of  Amiens  under  the  altar  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  (18lh  June),  and  the  Crusaders  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
complete  victory  over  an  enemy  of  greatly  suDerior  numbers  (18  June, 

1098).  » 

When  An.iocn  was  captured  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Taranto  and 

Lord  of  Bari  in  Italy,  was  chosen  Prince  of  Antioch  as  having  been 

the  first  Crusader  to  enter  the  city.  He  was  son  of  the  Norman  Robert 
Guiscard,  and  brother  of  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  whose  son  Roger  II. 
became  King  of  Sicily  in  1131.  Bohemond,  less  touched  than  most 
of  the  Crusaders  by  the  appeal  to  sentiment,  looked  upon  the  expedition 
to  Syria  as  a  means  of  bettering  his  fortunes,  and  shewed  clearly  by* 
his  conduct  in  Cilicia,  where  he  fought  with  his  fellow  Crusaders  over 
the  disposal  of  territory,  that  the  temporal  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
the  Crusade  were  of  more  importance  to  him  than  the  spiritual.  He 

built  up  a  strong  principality,  which  at  one  time  took  in  the  coast  from 
near  Messina  to  a  point  25  miles  south  of  Latakia  and  extended  in 
places  as  much  as  60  miles  inland,  but  he  was  never  able  to  capture 
Aleppo.  In  July  1100  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Gumushtakin  ibn 
Danishmend,  the  Turkish  Sultan  of  Sivas  (1097-1105)  which  prevented 
him  from  attempting  to  seize  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Godfrey  -de  Bouillon  (18  July  1100).  Bohemond’s  celebrated 
nephew  Tancred  Prince  of  Galilee  (1099-1  101),  having  himself  failed 
to  seize  either  Jerusalem  or  Jaffa,  came  north  and  acted  as  Regent  of 
Antioch  during  Bohemond’s  captivity.  The  Prince  was  released  in 
March  1103  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  100,000  gold  dinars,  although 
the  Byzantine  Emperor  Alexius  I.  Comnenus  (1081-1118)  had  offered 
no  less  than  260,000  gold  dinars  in  order  to  have  the  dangerous  Bohemond 
handed  over  to  him.  Soon  after  this  Bohemond  rteured  to  Europe, 
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where  he  married  the  divorced  Countess  of  Champagne,  a  daughter  of 
Louis  VI.,  King  of  France  (1108-1137).  During  his  absence  Tancred 
again  acted  as  Regent  (1104-1111)  and  finally  became  Prince  on  his 
uncle’s  death,  as  his  young  cousin  Bohemond,  far  away  in  France,  was 
only  a  child.  Tancred,  a  famous  and  very  formidable  Prince  of 
Antioch,  who  made  Aleppo  tributary,  died  in  December  112,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin  Roger,  Count  of  Salerno  and  brother-in-law 
alike  of  Baldwin  II.,  King  of  Jerusalem  (1118-1131)  and  of  Joscelyn  I. 
de  Courtenay,  ount  of  Edessa  (1118-1131).  Thi§  Prince,  who  is 
accused  of  having  orientalized  himself  to  the  extent  of  keeping  a  harem, 
gave  offence  to  the  Latin  ecclesiastics  by  striking  coins  witfi  inscriptions 
in  Greek,  that  being  still  the  popular  language  of  Antioch.  His  reign, 
on  the  whole  successful,  terminated  in  defeat  and  disaster  on  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Atharib,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Emir  of  Mardin  (27  June 
1119).  As  the  next  heir,  Bohemond,  son  of  Bohemond  I.  was  not  yet 
in  the  country,  the  King  of  Jerusalem  acted  as  Regent  until  the  young 
man’s  arrival  in  August  1 126.  The  King  gladly  surrendered  the 

Principality  to  Bohemond  II.  to  whom  he  also  gave  his  daughter  Alice. 
The  fourth  Prince  of  Antioch  did  not  enjoy  married  life  for  long,  as  he 
was  killed  in  battle  near  Ayas  in  Cilicia  in  February  1  130  by  the 
troops  of  Zanki,  Emir  of  Aleppo  and  Mosul  (1127-1146).  His  widow, 
acting  under  Byzantine  influence,  tried  to  seize  the  Principality  for  herself, 
and  actually  held  Antioch  against  her  father.  King  Baldwin,  the  Regent 
in  accordance  with  the  feudal  law.  The  King  forgave  his  daughter  and 
gave  her  Latakia  as  a  fief  of  her  own,  and  caused  his  granddaughter 
Constance  to  be  proclaimed  and  accepted  as  Princess  (1130-1163).  On 
the  King’s  death  (20  August  1131)  he  was  succeeded  both  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem  and  in  the  Regency  of  Antioch  by  his  son-in-law  Fulke  of 
Anjou  who  had  to  suppress  the  ambitious  Princess  Alice  of  Latakia, 
who  had  found  an  ally  in  Pons,  Count  of  Tripolis  (1112-11 36)  in  a 
second  attempt  to  dispossess  her  own  daughter.  In  1136  the  Princess 
Constance  married  Raymond  of  Poiton,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
and  uncle  of  that  ‘‘Eleanor  of  Aquitaine”  who  was  first  Queen  of  France, 
then  Queen  of  England,  and  mother  of  King  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and 
John  Lackland.  He  thereupon  became  in  her  right  Prince  of  Antioch 
(1136-1149)  and  immediately  attacked  and  captured  his  Christian  but 
aggressive  neighbour  Levon  I.  Prince  of  Armenia,  uncle  of  another  Christian 
neighbour  Joscelyn  II.  Count  of  Edessa  (1131-1144).  In  this  way  he  re¬ 
covered  Adana  and  much  of  Cilicia,  as  well  as  a  ranson  of  60,000  gold 
bezants  when  he  released  the  captive  Prince.  The  Byzantine  Emperor, 
John  Comnenus  (1118-1143),  however,  attacked  both  Armenia  and 
Antioch,  captured  the  unlucky  Levon  and  besieged  Constance  in  her 
capital.  Raymond  was  able  to  divert  the  Byzantine  invasion  against  the 
Moslems  of  Aleppo  and  Hama  by  offering  to  recognize  John  as  his 
suzerain  in  return  for  a  large  accession  of  .territory  to  be  conquered  for 
him  by  the  Byzantines.  A  futile  invasion  of  the  Moslem  territories  achieved 
little  as  the  whole  scheme  was  wrecked  by  the  mutual  suspicions  of  the 
Byzantines  and  the  Franks.  Byzantine  influence  after  this  was  used  to 
promote  dissensions  among  the  Crusaders,  and  the  loss  'of  Edessa  to  the 
Moslems  in  1144  was  largely  due  to  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
Antioch  as  a  result  of  quarrels  promoted  and  supported  from  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Apart  from  this  Raymond  I.  was  a  successful  Prince  although 
his  dominions  were  much  exposed  to  the  raids  of  Turkomans.  He  vvas 
killed  in  battle  (29  June  1149)  by  Asad-ed-Din  Shirkuh,  uncle  of  Saladin, 
near  Apamea  while  fighting  against  Nur-ed-Din  of  Aleppo.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  affection  of  his  widow,  and,  in  her  right  on  the  throne 
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of  Antioch  by  Reginald  de  Chatillon  a  soldier  of  fortune.  The  new 
Prince  carried  on  the  hereditary  quarrel  with  the  Byzantines  and  tried  to 
conquer  Cyprus  (1156)  but  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  Bald¬ 
win  III.  (1143-1162)  with  a  Byzantine  princess  caused  him  to  abandon 
his  hostility.  The  Emperor  Manuel  I.  Comnenus  (1143-1180)  occupied 
Antioch  in  state  and  installed  an  Orthodox  Patriarch  at  Easter  1159. 
After  this  the  united  Christians  moved  against  the  Moslems  but  were 
easily  bought  off  by  Nur-ed-Din  of  Aleppo.  Reginald,  however,  was 
tempted  to  raid  into  what  had  been  the  County  of  Edessa  and  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Moslems  (21  November  1160),  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Latin 
Patriarch  Amaury  of  Antioch,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Prince 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  and  now  rose  to  be  the  Chief  Minister  of 
the  Princess.  Constance  died  in  1163  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  (by 
Raymond)  Bo'nemond  III.  (1163-1201).  Reginald’s  title  evaporated  with 
the  death  of  the  wife  in  whose  right  he  had  held  it,  and  on  his  release 
from  captivity  he  found  another  widowed  heiress,  Stefanie,  Princess  of 
Montreal  rift  her  own  right  and  mother  of  the  infant  Lord  of  Toron. 
Reginald  married  her  and  acted  as  Regent  for  his  step-son  as  well  as 
Prince  of  his  wife’s  dominions.  He  became  Regent  of  Jerusalem  (1177- 
1179)  during  the  illness  of  King  Baldwin  IV.  the  Leper  (1174-1185),  and 
later  raided  the  great  Mecca  caravan,  in  time  of  truce,  an  act  which 
precipitated  Saladin’s  attack  upon,  and  conquest  of,  the  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  in  1  187.  Reginald  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Hattin 
(see  Vol.  II.  p.  61)  and  executed  by  Saladin  himself  after  the  battle  as 
a  perjurer  and  truce-breaker. 

THE  LATEST  PRINCES  OF  ANTIOCH. 

Bohemond  III.  was  almost  immediately  attacked  by  Nur-ed-Din  of 
Aleppo,  now  Sultan  of  Syria,  who  defeated  and  captured  him  and  his 
allies  Raymond  III.  Count  of  Tripolis  (1152-1187)  and  Constantine, 
Duke  of  Manistra,  the  Byzantine  Logothete  of  Cilicia,  at  Harim  10 
Aug.,  1164.  The  Byzantine  Emperor,  who  had  married  Bohemond’s  sister 
Mary  in  1  160,  arranged  the  ransom,  and  the  Prince  of  Antioch  was  re¬ 
leased  in  return  for  the  payment  of  100,000  gold  dinars.  This  disastrous 
defeat  did  much  to  impair  the  power  of  the  Principally,  already  greatly 
reduced  in  size  by  Byzantine  and  Armenian  aggression,  and  in  1170  the 
Frank  quarter  of  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  earthquake.  Bohemond  III. 
sent  his  son  Raymond  with  the  levy  of  Antioch,  60  Knights  with  their 
men,  to  join  King  Guy  of  Jerusalem  (1186-1192),  whom  he  detested,  just 
before  Hattin.  Raymond  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  from  the 
slaughter.  Saladin,  after  the  Battle  of  Hattin,  overran  Palestine  and  Syria, 
but  was  so  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  conquest  and  the  necessity  for 
detaching  men  for  garrison  duty  in  so  many  captured  castles,  that  he  per¬ 
mitted  the  Prince  of  Antioch  to  make  peace  for  his  capital  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  Yet  this  little  territory  of  about  the  size  of  Bedfordshire 
— so  greatly  was  the  extent  of  the  Principality  reduced — wfas  still  the 
object  of  envy  to  its  neighbours.  The  King  of  Armenia,  Levon  II. 
(1188-1219)  kidnapped  Bohemond  III.  in  1194,  and  young  Bohemond, 
who  had  succeeded  Raymond  III.  as  Count  of  Tripolis  in  1187.  had  to 
rely  on  the  help  of  Saladin’s  son,  the  Ayyubid  Emir  of  Aleppo,  Ez  Zahir 
Ghazi  (1193-1216)  to  save  Antioch  from  the  Armenians.  The  King  of 
Jerusalem,  Henry  of  Champagne  (1192-1197)  had  to  visit  Levon  II.  before 
the  latter  would  release  the  old  Prince,  and  even  then  Raymond,  the 
heir  of  Antioch,  had  to  marry  Alix  of  Armenia,  Levon’s  niece,  and  agree 
to  hold  his  principality  in  the  future  as  a  fief  of  Armenia.  Raymond 
died  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Raymond  Rupin,  and  Bohemond, 
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Count  of  Tripolis,  succeeded  his  father  as  Prince  of  Antioch.  Bohemond 
IV.  was  troubled  by  the  claims  of  his  infant  nephew — vigorously  sup¬ 
ported  by  Armenia,  by  insurrections  in  Tripolis,  and  by  ecclesiastical 
disputes  in  Antioch.  During  his  reign  he  was  even  deposed  at  one  time 
by  Armenian  arms  to  make  way  for  Raymond  II.  (1216-1219)  but  re¬ 
covered  his  uneasy  northern  dominion.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Amaury,  King  of  Cyprus  (1195-1205),  brother  of  King  Guy  of  Jerusalem 
and  fourth  husband  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Jerusalem  in  his  own  right 
(i 192-1205)  His  son  Henry  married  the  heiress  of  Cyprus  and  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  so-called  House  of  Lusignan  in  that  island,  where  the 
dynasty  lasted  until  1489.  Bohemond’s  daughter  Mary  married  Charles  of 
Anjou,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  (1266-1284),  who  made  use  of  this 
marriage  to  seize  the  Crown  of  Jerusalem  in  right  of  his  wife’s  claim 
through  her  mother.  The  Prince  of  Antioch  kept  aloof  from  the  civil  war 
which  lasted  so  long  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus  between  the  local  nobles 
and  the  adherents  of  the  famous  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
(1215-1250),  who  had  crowned  himself  in  the  Church  of  the  idolv  Se¬ 
pulchre  (18  March  1 229)  King  of  Jerusalem  in  right  of  his  wife,  half- 
sister  of  the  Princess  of  Antioch.  Raymond  II.  left  only  a  daughter  who 
carried  her  mother’s  claims  to  Montreal  and  Toron  to  Te  House  of 
Montfort.  Bohemond  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bohemond  V.  (1233-1251) 
who  married  Lucia  de  Conti,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sora  and  niece 
of  Pope  Innocertt  the  Great  (1198-1216).  During  his  reign  Antioch  lost 
some  more  of  its  territory,  and  the  Prince,  who  was  Count  of  Tripolis 
was  fully  occupied  with  the  unruly  Barons  of  his  southern  dominion.  His 
sen  and  successor,  Bohemond  VI.,  who  was  knighted  by  St.  Louis  at 
Jaffa  in  1252,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  rising 
power  of  Egypt  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Haithon  I.,  King  of 
Armenia  (1Z35-1270).  Bohemond  and  his  father-in-law  made  common 
cause  with  Hulagu,  the  famous  pagan  Tartar  conqueror,  and  with  this 
redoutable  warrior  they  helped  to  capture  Damascus  from  the  Moslems 
in  1260.  Not  content  with  restoring  the  great  mosque  of  that  city  to  its 
former  uses  as  the  Church  of  St.  John,  the  intolerant  Bohemond 
gratuitously  insulted  Moslem  religious  susceptibilities  by  deliberately 
making  stables  of  a  number  of  lesser  mosques  in  Damascus.  This 

behaviour  justly  incensed  the  terrible  Rukn  ed-Din  Beibars,  who, 
although  he  had  struck  the  first  blow  in  the  long-drawn  assassination  of 
the  Sultan  Turan  Shah  of  Egypt  in  1249,  and  had  just  murdered  another 
master,  the  Sultan  Kutuz,  in  order  to  become  himself  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
was  a  very  champion  of  his  faith.  After  disposing  of  the  I  ariars  to  a 
certain  degree,  Beibars  attacked  Antioch  in  order  to  have  vengeance 
upon  Bohemond,  the  defiler  of  mosques,  but  at  first  the  alliance  of  that 
prince  with  King  Haithon  and  Hulagu  was  too  strong  for  the  Egyptians. 
Beibars,  however,  by  masterly  strategy  divided  the  forces  of  his  enemies. 
He  sen:  an  Emir  to  raid  Tripolis  and  draw  Bohemond  south  for  its 

defence,  while  he  with  the  main  Egyptian  army  struck  northward  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Armenians  at  Derbend  Mery  (1266),  captured  the  Crown 
Prince  Leo,  and  killed  his  brother  and  his  uncle  the  Lord  High  Constable 
of  Armenia.  In  reply  to  this,  Bohemond  spitefully  intercepted  the 
ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Georgia,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  court 
of  Cairo,  and  handed  them  over  to  his  ally  Hulagu,  the  enemy  of  their 

master.  The  Tartar  Khan  had  them  strangled  and  Beibars  was  more 

than  ever  incensed  against  Bohemond.  Every  effort  was  now  made  by 
the  Egyptian  Sultan  to  humble  the  Prince  of  Antioch,  and  in  May  1268, 
after  desperate  fighting,  in  which  the  Lord  Hign  Constable  of  the  Principal¬ 
ity,  Sir  Simon  Mansel,  a  member  of  a  well-known  English  family,  greatly 
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distinguished  himself,  the  city  and  castle  of  Antioch  were  taken  and  very 
thoroughly  sacked,  after  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders  for  a  fort¬ 
night  less  than  170  years.  Mr.  Lane  Poole  describes  how: — 

“Beibars  took  the  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  Antioch  to  write 
to  Bohemond  VI.,  one  of  those  boastful  and  sarcastic  letters  for 
which  he  was  famous.  Addressing  him  as  “Count,”  since  he  had 
now  lost  his  princedom,  he  reminds  him  that  he  has  been  “looking 
on  like  a  man  in  a  mortal  swoon”  whilst  piece  after  piece  of  his 
dominions  has  been  taken  from  him.  Then  the  conqueror 
describes  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the  storming  of  Bohemond ’s 
capital,  sparing  him  no  details  :  “Hadst  thou  but  seen,”  he  wrote, 
“thy  knights  trodden  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  !  thy  palaces 
invaded  by  plunderers  and  ransacked  for  booty  !  thy  treasures 
weighed  out  by  the  hundredweight !  thy  ladies  bought  and  sold 
for  thine  own  gear,  at  four  for  a  dinar !  hadst  thou  but  seen  thy 
dhurches  demolished,  thy  crosses  sawn  in  sunder,  thy  garbled  gospels 
hawked  about  before  the  sun;  the  tombs  of  thy  nobles  cast  to  the 
ground  ;  the  monk,  the  priest,  the  deacon  slaughtered  on  the 
altar  ;  the  rich  abased  to  misery,  princes  of  royal  blood  reduced 
to  slavery  f  cpuld’st  thou  but  have  seen  the  flames  devouring  thy 
halls  ;  thy  dead  cast  into  the  fires  temporal,  with  the  fires  eternal 
hard  at  hand  ;  the  churches  of  Paul  and  of  Cosmas  rocking  and 
going  down!  —  then  would’st  thou  have  said,  “Would  God  that 

I  were  dust!” .  This  letter  holds  happy  tidings  for  thee: 

it  tells  thee  that  God  watches  over  thee  to  prolong  thy  days, 
inasmuch  as  in  these  latter  days  thou  art  not  in  Antioch !  Hadst 
thou  been  there,  now  wouldst  thou  be  slain  or  a  prisoner,  wounded 
or  disabled.  A  live  man  *  rejoiceth  in  his  safety  when  he  looketh 
on  a  field  of  slain  ....  As  not  a  man  hath  escaped  to  tell  thee 
the  tale,  we  tell  it  thee;  as  no  soul  could  apprise  thee  that  thou 
art  safe  while  all  the  rest  have  perished,  we  apprise  thee.” 

This  loss  so  dispirited  the  Franks  that  they  asked  for  peace,  and 
Beibars  himself  accompanied  his  own  ambassadors  into  Tripolis, 
disguised  as  a  groom,  in  order  to  spy*  out  the  place  with  a  view 
to  a  future  siege.”  ( History  of  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages). 

Bohemond  VI.  survived  this  disaster  un.il  1275,  when  he  passed 
on  his  County  of  Tripolis  to  his  childless  son  and  his  daughter  Lucia,  but 
the  Principality  of  Antioch  was  thereafter  but  an  empty  title  conferred 
by  the  Kings  of  Cyprus  at  their  pleasure,  and  Antioch  itself  sank  from 
being  the  capital  of  Seleucid  Kings  ruling  from  the  /Egean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or -of  Roman  Emperors,  or  of  Norman  Princes,  to  the  status  of  a 
provincial  town  under  the  Mameluks  of  Egypt  or  the  headquarters  of  an 
Ottoman  Kaimmakam. 

The  following  list  shows  the  succession  of  the  Norman  and 
Poitevin  Princes  of  Antioch,  with  the  relation  of  each  to  his  predecessor: — 


1.  Bohemond  I. 

2.  Tancred,  nephew  . 

3.  Roger,  cousin 

Regency  1119-1126 

4.  Bohemond  II.,  son  of  No.  1. 

5.  Constance,  daughter 

6.  Raymond  I.  of  Poiton,  husband  of 

No.  5. 

7.  Reginald*  de  Chatillon,  husband  of 

No.  5. 


1098-1111 

1111-1112 

1112-1119 

1126-1130 

1130-1163 


taken 


prisoner 


killed  in  battle 


killed 


battle 


1136-1149  killed  in  battle 

1153-1160  taken  pris?ner  and 
beheaded 
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8.  Bohemond  III.,  son  of  Nos.  5  & 

9.  Bohemond  IV.,  son 

10.  Raymond  II.,  nephew 


9a.  Bohemond  IV.,  restored 

11.  Bohemond  V.,  son 

12.  Bohemond  VI.,  son 


6  1163-1201  taken  prisoner 
1201-1216  deposed 
1216-1219  deposed,  afterwards 
King  of  Armenia 
1219-1222.  Died  in 
prison. 

1219-1233 

1233-1231 

1251-1268  lost  his  throne. 


Modern  Antioch  presents  a  somewhat,  dwarfed  ap¬ 
pearance  within  the  Avails  of  the  old  town.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  but  are  furnished  on  both  sides  with  comparatively 
broad  side-walks  separated  by  a  narrow  but  deep  depression 
for  the  reception  of  garbage.  The  streets  are  therefore  im¬ 
practicable  for  carriages,  and  as  there  are  few  windows  in 
the  walls  of  the  houses  flanking  them  their  appearance  is 
very  sombre.  The  sloping  piled  roofs  of  the  houses  present 
quite  a  European  aspect. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Serail,  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  town.  The  court  of  this  building  contains  a  number  of 
capitals  and  drums  of  columns,  two  fine  Sarcophagi ,  and  the 
Statue  of  the  Orator  or  poet,  in  the  style  of  the  statue  of 
Sophocles  at  the  Lateran,  which  dates  from  the  late  Imperial 
epoch.  This  statue  was  found  in,  1895  beside  the  wall  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  town.  The  larger  sarcophagus,  which  was  un¬ 
covered  during  an  inundation  of  the  Orontes  in  1880-81,  dates 
at  latest  from  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  and  contained  the  remains  of 
a  victorious  athlete,  whose  portrait  appears  on  one  of  the 
ends.  The  smaller  sarcophagus,  found  between  Seleucia  and 
Daphne,  is  of  somewhat  later  date  and  inferior  workmanship. 

Inscribed  tombstones  with  reliefs  and  other  antiquities 
are  to  be  seen  in  private  houses,  e.g.  in  that  of  M.  M issakian 
on  the  Orontes,  about  5  min.  to  the  left  from  the  bridge. 

The  finest  collection  of  the  sort,  including  reliefs  from 
Palmyra,  gems,  and  coins,  belongs  to  Aga  Rifat  Bereketj  a 
gentleman  of  European  culture. 

Ancient  Antioch  lay  not  only  on  the  plain  but  on  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Silpius  and  on  the  plateau  of  this  hill.  The 
most  important  remains  lie  on  the  slopes  to  the  S.  A  walk 
round  the  Ancient  WALL  (about  5  hrs.)  is  very  interesting,  but 
necessitates  a  guide.  It  runs  from  the  river  up  to  the  hills 
and  beyond  them.  There  is  almost  no  relic  of  it  in  the  plain, 
as  after  the  earthquake  of  1872  the  inhabitants  were  allowed 
to  use  it  in  rebuilding  their  houses.  The  whole  wall  is  built 
of  fine  limestone  from  Mt.  Silpius.  The  interior  is  composed 
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of  a  conglomerate  of  unhewn  stones  of  different  sides.  At  the 
aqueduct  the  wall  is  10  1/2  ft.  thick  including  the  projecting 
top,  or  9  ft.  without  it,  so  that  the  statement  of  ancient  authors 
that  a  four  horse  chariot  could  be  driven  along  its  top  seems 
not  incredible.  At  this  point  it  is  still  26  ft.,  in  height,  while 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  it  is  40  ft.  The  wall  was  inter¬ 
rupted  at  intervals  of  ca.53  yds.  by  large  three-storeyed  towers, 
of  which  there  are  said  to  have  been  360  in.  all.  Those  on  the 
hill  were  70 — 80  ft.  high.  Flights  of  steps  led  up  from  one  to 
the  other.  To  judge  by  the  remains  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
there  were  flights  of  steps  within  the  towers,  and  also  cisterns. 

We  begin  on  the  side,  where  there  was  a  gate  known 
as  Porta  Cherubim Daphneticdj  or  Sancti  Georgiij  the  site  of 
which  may  be  identified  near  the  large  barracks  erected  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha  with  stones  taken  from  the  ancient  town-walls. 
Following  the  traces  of  the  wall,  we  ascend  to  (i-o  min.)  a 
handsome  four-arched  Aqueduct  crossing  the  valley.  In  1/4 
hr.  we  reach  a  well-preserved  gate-way,  4  ft.  wide.  In  20 
min.  more  we  Avalk  round  a  small  depression,  through  which 
we  look  down  upon  the  modern  town,  with  the  slopes  of 
Jebel  Musa  beyond  it;  to  the  N.W.  is  the  lake  of  Antioch. 

A  still  finer  view  is  obtained  from  the  point  (1/4  hr.) 
where  the  wall  again  begins  to  descend  northwards.  To  the  N. 
the  large  pyramid  el  Jebel  Bayazid  near  Beilan  is  seen,  and  the 
Whole  course  of  the  Orontes  is  distinctly  traceable.  Following 
the  inside  of  the  wall,  we  next  pass  (8  min.)  a  large  structure 
■130  ft.  in  diameter)  which  resembles  an  amphitheatre  ir> 
shape  but  is  more  probably  a  Reservoir. — After  10  min.  we 
reach  a  large  ruined  Castle  >  which  may  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel,  though  in  its  present  form,  as  the  round  towers 
indicate,  it  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  From  that 
period  also  dates  the  outer  wall,  which  has  been  built  along¬ 
side  the  old  wall  for  a  short  distance  here. 

We  continue  to  skirt  the  wall  until  (1/2  hr.)  we  arrive  at 
the  Bad  el.Hadid  (iron  gate).  The  wall  (ca.  60  ft.  in  height) 
here  crosses  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  a 
narrow  sluice  to  permit  the  outflow  of  the  mountain  stream, 
which  descends  with  great  fury  in  winter.  This  sluice  was 
probably  originally  fitted  with  iron  frame-work.  Procopius, 
who  mentions  the  wall  in  his  memoir  “On  the  buildings  of 
Justinian,”  names  the  torrent  Onopniktes .  Close  by,  a  postern, 
but  no  proper  gate.  The  wall  hence  ascends  the  hill  so 
steeply  that  we  can  no  longer  follow  it.  We  may  return 
directly  to  the  town  by  joining  the  bridle-path  that  descends 
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near  Bab  el-Hadid  and  passes  near  the  ruins  of  the  huge 
Theatre ,  in  which  Sapor  surprised*  the  citizens. 

We,  however,  cross  the  watercourse  and  descend  by  a 
rough  path,  passing  the  aqueduct,  over  the  stream  to  the  end 
of  the  slope,  where  we  find  a  rock-cavern  forming  the  Church 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  The  small  cemeterv  adjoining  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Latins  (key  at  the  Capuchin  Monastery  in  the 
town). 

About  225  yds.  to  the  E.  .  of  this  spot  is  a  remarkable 
Rock  Relief  consisting  of  a  female  head  with  head-dre*ss  (145 
ft.  in  height)  and  a  complete  female  figure  resembling  a 
caryatid.  These  figures,  the  outlines  of  which  are  injured, 
were  carved  by  order  of  King  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  order 
to  avert  a  pestilence  from  the  city.  The  historian  Joannes 
Malalas,  who  was  born  in  Antioch  and  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  mentions  that  they  existed  in  his  time  and  that 
the  spot  was  known  as  Charoneionj  or  -‘place  of  the  under¬ 
world.  ’ 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  remains  of  an  old  conduit  and 
the  ruined  monastery  of  St.  Paul,  and  reach  the  site  of  the 
old.  Bad  BiUusJ  or  St.  Paul’s  Gate.  The  town  walls  may  be 
traced  N.  from  this  point  to  the  Orontes,  but  their  remains 
are  scanty  and  the  path  is  rough. 

The  best  method  of  tracing  the  N.  wall  is  to  skirt  the 
Orontes  to  the  E.  from,  the  Orontes  Gate,  in  which  case  we 
may  observe,  to  the  right,  '  the  former  course  of  the  Orontes 
canal  constructed  by  Justinian.  Just  before  the  wall  bends  to 
the  S.  we  see  the  Spina  and  one  of  the  Metae  of  the  Stadium 
(about  220  yds.  in  length)  projecting  from  a,  marsh.  The  spec¬ 
tators’  seats,  with  the  flights  of  steps  leading  to  them,  are 
also  partly  preserved.  At  a  little  distance  are  the  girdle-walls 
of  an  ancient  building,  probably  the  Thermae  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Vaiens  (364-379),  who  also  constructed  the  stadium. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  linger  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  bridge. 

The  gate  to  the  N.E.  side  of  the  wall  was  named  Bab 
el.] eneineh  (“garden  gate”).  In  European  accounts  of  the 
Crusades  it  is  called  Porta  Ducis,  or  the  “Duke’s  Gate”,  be¬ 
cause  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  siege  of  Antioch. 

A  very  attractive  excursion  (guide  necessary)  may  be  made  from 
Antioch  to  (I  3  4  hr.)  Beit  EL-Ma  (House  of  Water)  the  identity  of 
which  with  the  ancient  Daphne  has  been  disputed  without  adequate 
grounds.  We  quit  the  city  on  the  W.  side,  and  soon  reach  the  remains 
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of  an  ancient  stone  bridge  over  the  Orontes,  not  far  from  its  confluence 
with  the  mountain-stream  Akakir. 

In  1  hr.  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  El-Harbtyeh,  and  in  1/2  hr. 
more  at  Beit  el-Ma.  The  most  attractive  sight  here  is  offered  by  the 
numerous  waterfalls,  which  descend  close  by  each  other  into  a  deep 
valley,  and  finally  find  their  way  to  the  Orontes.  There  are  also, 
however,  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  of  an  aqueduct  with  an 
intercep.ing  wall  built  for  its  protection  ;  also  fragments  of  columns. 
A  few  laurels  likewise  survive.  A  number  of  sarcophagi  project  from 
the  ground  in  the  ancient  Necropolis,  which  lies  to  the  N.E.,  and  consider¬ 
able  remains  of  a  large  wall  have  also  been  found  here.  Close  to  the 
last  is  a  deep  subterranean  Rock  Grotto,  reached  by  a  long  flight  of 
steps.  This  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  shrine  of  the  goddess  Hecate.  The 
highest  point  of  the  necropolis  commands  a  fine  view.  The  water  of 
Daphne  forms  stalactites.  Daphne  was  the  “Buenretiro”  for  Antioch, 
which  was  even  sometimes  called  “Epidaphne’  (i.e.  ‘‘near  daohne’’). 
Daphne  was  famous  for  its  laurels  and  cypresses  ;  the  nymph  Daphne 
was  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed  here  into  a  laurel  when  pursued 
by  Apollo.  Seleucus  Nicator  built  a  temple  at  Daphne  to  Apollo,  and 
for  this  shrine  Bryaxis,  and  artist  of  the  Attic  school,  designed  the  widely 
admired  statue  of  >.he  lyre-playing  Apollo,  a  copy  of  which  appears  on. 
coins  of  Antioch.  Daphne  also  contained  temples  of  Artemis,  Isis, 
Aphrodite,  and  other  deities.  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  burned  under 
the  Emperor  Julian.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  built  a  stadium  in  which  he 
celebrated  gorgeous  military  and  musical  festivals,  taking  personal  part  in 
the  latter.  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and 
grandson  of  Antony,  was  poisoned,  possibly  by  order  of  his  uncle,  at 
Daphne  in  19  A.D.  He  was  the  father  of  Caligula  and  grand-father 
of  Nero,  and  a  monument  ( tribunal )  was  erected  in  his  honour  here,  and 
another  in  Antioch.  Olympian  games  were  held  regularly  at  Daphne 
from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  (180-192)  until  the  6th  cent¬ 
ury.  1  he  remains  of  St.  Babylas,  martyred  under  the  Emperor  Decius 
(249-251),  were  buried  here  but  were  exhumed  on  the  order  of  Julian 
the  Apostate. 

In  continuing  our  journey  from  Antioch  we  turn  to  the 
right  (N.)  beyond  the  bridge  and  follow  the  telegraph-wires. 
On  the  left  (3  min.)  are  ancient  tombs.  After  25  min.  the 
road  crosses  the  small  Nahr  el-Kuweiseh,  and  diverges  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  telegraph-wires.  The  ground  is  marshy  in 
places,  but  covered  with  rich  vegetation.  This  was  the  Syria 
Pieria  of  the  ancients.  We  pass  (1  hr.)  a  village  on  a  hill  to 
the  right,  and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Lake  of  Antioch.  In  the 
distance,  to  the  right,  rises  the  Jebel  Sim’an.  The  lake  is 
mentioned  in  the  4th  century  by  Libanius,  the  teacher  of  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Chrysostome.  It  is  now  called  Ak  Denis  or 
Bahrat  Antaltiyeh,  and  through  it  flows  the  Karasu  ( Karatchai ) 
•or  Nahr  el-Aswad  (black  water),  the  ancient  Melas,  which 
falls  into  the  Orontes  about  1  hr.  above  Antioch.  The  copious 
Nahr  ’ Afrin  (coming  from  the  E.)  and  several  brooks  flow 
into  the  lake,  the  extent  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
•season. 
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According  to  the  Arabian  historian  Biladhuri  this  road, 
was  so  infested  by  lions  in  the  days  of  the  Omayyads  as  to 
be  dangerous  for  travellers.  The  Khalif  Walid  I.  (705-715) 
caused  immense  herds  of  buffaloes  to  be  pastured  in  the 
plain.  The  lions  preferred  beef,  and  accordingly  let  the  tra¬ 
vellers  pass  in  peace. 

After  1  1/4  hr.  the  road  reaches  the  end  of  the  plain,, 
and  returns  to  the  telegraph-wires  near  the  solitary  oak.  The 
hill  to  the  left  is  crowned  with  a  small  ruin.  We  next  reach. 
(33  min.)  the  Khan  and  hamlet  of  Karamurt.  To  the  left,  in 
the  valley  above  us  (S.M.),  at  a  distance  of  1/4  hr.,  rise  the 
romantically  situated  ruins  of  the  KaV at  Baghras,  a  large 
ancient  castle.  This  is  doubtless  the  Pagrae  of  Strabo.  It  was- 
a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  as  it  com¬ 
manded  the  S.  entrance  of  the  frequented  Beilan  Pass.  It  was. 
for  a  long  period  in  possession  of  the  Crusaders,  who  called 
it  Gaston,  but  was  captured  by  Saladin  on  26  Sept.  1188  after 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Templars  for  many  years.  It  wras 
recovered  by  the  Templars  in  1192,  and  Baldwin  III.  Prince 
of  Antioch  was  kidnapped  by  the  Armenians  at  this  castle  as 
a  result  of  a  plot  made  by  the  Princess  of  Antioch  and  Leron 
II.  King  of  Armenia  in  1194.  It  was  finally  taken  from  the- 
Crusaders  by  Sultan  Beibars  in  1268. 

After  50  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  an  ancient  road": 
from  the  right,  and  we  now  follow  the  latter  and  the  tele¬ 
graph-wires.  The  slopes  are  clothed  with  arbutus,  myrtles, 
pines  and  other  trees.  Still  ascending,  the  road  at  length 
(1/2  hr),  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  commands  a 
beautiful  view.  The  road  passes  (27  min.)  a  guard-house,  and 
(t>  min.)  is  joined  by  the  Aleppo  road  winding  up  from  the 
right.  Thence  to  (2  hrs.)  Beilan  and  (2\  hrs-)  Alexandretta .. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  EARLY  CONQUERORS  OF  SYRIA. 

Arabia  has  for  many  centuries  been  a  cradle  of  the- 
human  race.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  waterless  and  the  rest  is  seasonal  grassland  subject  to- 
cycles  of  recurrent  dessication,  it  is  unable  to  support,  natur- 
all,  any  very  large  or  dense  population  excepting  in  places 
like  Mecca  and  Medina,  where  the  inhabitants  subsist  upon 
imports  paid  for  by  means  of  the  money  left  in  these  places 
by  pilgrims,  or  in  the  Yaman,  where  the  water  supply  is  less 
deficient  than  elsewhere  on  the  Peninsula. 

From  time  immemorial  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  have  of  necessity  been  pastoral  nomads. 
Their  mode  of  life,  and  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of 
development  on  the  part  of  nomadic  shepherds  wandering 
at  large  over  grass-steppes,  are  described  by  Professor  Myres 
in  “Tke  Dawn  of  History — 

The  only  way,  indeed,  in  which  man  can  occupy  grassland  at 
all,  is  by  taming  and  domesticating  herbivorous  animals,  and  living 
upon  their  milk  and  their  superfluous  young.  Wandering  thus  irr 
the  trail  of  his  flocks  as  they  move  from  earlier  to  later  pastures, 
he  can  “cultivate  a  migratory  farm,”  in  the  graphic  phrase  of 
Aristotle,  and  maintain  himself  alive  over  wide  tracts  of  country 
where  otherwise  he  would  surely  die.  But  once  launched  on  a 
pastoral  career,  in  a  distant  age,  through  the  one  initial  discovery 
of  domestication,  man  becomes  little  more  than  the  parasite  of  the 
milk-giving  animals  which  he  tends.  He  can  defend  them  against 
beasts  of  prey,  and  perhaps  even  aid  them  in  their  choice  of 
pasture.  But  in  general  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  their 
habitual  instinctive  migrations  round  the  year,  and  to  draw  from 
them  his  daily  food  when  they  come  morning  and  evening  for 
accustomed  relief.  Even  the  docile  horse,  which  not  only  feeds  its 
keeper  but  will  carry  him  on  its  back  from  one  green  patch  to 
another,  is  really  master  of  the  situation,  for  he  too  will  not  go 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  food.  Only  the  camel  has  commis¬ 
sariat  inside;  and  even  this  is  no  good  to  the  rider. 

Something  man  can  do,  and  has  done,  by  selective  breeding,  to 
improve  the  quality  and  yield  of  milk  and  of  wool  or  hair,  but 
to  improve  the  pastures  is  out  of  his  power;  in  fact,  the  less  he 
tampers  with  the  surface  of  a  grassland  the  better,  even  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  prolonged  encampment,  much  more  by  breaking 
up  pasture  intentionally.  Agriculture,  therefore,  is  out  of  the 
question  for  him 

Nor  has  ingenuity  much  scope,  to  devise  collateral  occupations: 
the  raw  material  for  industries  is  as  rare  as  are  the  needs  which 
might  bring  them  into  existence.  Pastoral  man  must  above  all 
things  travel  light,  unhampered  by  any  but  pastoral  considerations; 
furniture,  therefore,  and  even  implements,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  are  of  materials  which  can  be  replaced  at  any  point  in  the 
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journey:  the  wool,  hair,  skins,  sinews  and  bones  of  the  sheep  and 
goats  and  the  reeds  and  stunted  timber  which  fringe  the  water  holes 
and  beds  of  streams.  His  tents  and  clothes  are  of  leather  or  felt, 
or  the  simplest  textiles,  which  need  no  bulky  loom.  Tools  he 
hardly  needs,  beyond  a  knife,  a  scraper  for  the  hides,  a  spindle 
and  distaff  and  the  leathern  buckets  and  bottles  of  the  dairy: 
nor  weapons  either,  beyond  an  ox-goad,  and  a  sling,  and  a  lasso: 
for  on  the  grassland  he  is  not  likely  o  meet  any  one  better  armed 
than  himself.  It  is  to  the  common  interest  of  pastorals  to  range 
apart,  not  to  collide;  and  on  the  steppe  there  is  room  for  all. 

Under  these  circumstances,  industry  can  hardly  pass  beyond  the 
replacement  of  things  worn  out  or  lost;  and  these  are  all  things 
which  any  one  can  make  and  every  one  does,  if  he  cannot  pass  on 
the  task  to  another:  and  as  every  one  can  and  dots  make  everything 
as  it  is  needed,  exchange  of  products  and  specialization  of  skill 
are  alike  out  of  the  question.  The  raw  material  is  always  to 
hand,  so  there  is  no  use  of  accumulating  it  in  advance;  and  to 
manufacture  in  advance  of  demand  is  simply  to  cumber  the  baggage 
each  time  the  camp  is  moved  on.  Within  a  single  family,  no  one 
pays  or  receives  wages;  there  are  no  profits,  no  savings;  almost  no 
individual  property  but  a  favourite  ox-goad  or  dagger;  the  soil  is 
as  free  as  the  sea  is  with  ourselves;  the  grass  is  common  propeity  till 
it  is  grazed,  as  a  fish  before  it  is  caught.  Foresight,  and  the 
rewards  of  skill  and  the  attractions  of  labour  are  thus  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  cattle  and  the  men  are  alike  members  of  a 
common  group  • —  what  the  Greeks  and  modern  nationalists  after 
them  call  a  syntrophy  —  and  bo.'h  alike  ‘‘belong’’  to  it  and  to 
each  o.her. 

The  institutions  of  pastoral  peoples  are  of  the  simplest.  Every¬ 
where  these  societies  have  been  observed  to  consist  of  small  compact 
groups  of  actual  relatives,  each  living  as  a  single  ‘‘patriarchal 

tamilv”  without  o.her  apparatus  of  government.  The  “patriarchal 
family”  consists  of  a  father,  some  mothers — the  number  of  these 
deDends  principally  on  the  supply — and  some  other  animals  and 
children.  The  last  two  ingredients  form,  economically  speaking, 
a  single  group;  first,  because  out  on  grasslands  the  maintenance  and 
production  of  the  domesticated  animals  is  as  essential  a  function 
of  the  social  group  as  the  rearing  of  children;  without  these, 
indeed,  it  would  be  extinguished  as  surely  as  if  its  human  members 
were  childless;  secondly,  because  whenever  any  primitive  society 
is  left  to  itself,  it  is  iust  as  careful  not  to  keep  more  of  its 

children  than  it  thinks  it  will  want  as  it  is  in  regard  to  its  Iambs 
or  puppies.  If  the  country  is  poor,  like  ancient  Greece,  or  the 
Chaco  of  Paraguay,  or  fertile  but  over-populous,  like  modern 
China,  the  great  object  of  society  is  to  keep  hs  numbers  as  nearly 
constant  as  possible. 

In  patriarchal  society,  however,  the  apparent  heartlessness  of 
this  proceeding  is  much  mitigated  in  practice  by  the  family  s 
views  on  child-labour.  Quite  small  children  can  look  after  young 

animals,  and  the  well-being  of  a  patriarchal  family  depends  so 

directly  on  the  number  of  its  flocks,  that  it  can  do  with  almost 
any  quantity  of  children.  Children,  in  fact,  are  a  very  paying 
form  of  property:  an  heritage  and  a  gift  which  cometh  of  the 
Lord.  If  the  supply  runs  short,  they  are  even  stolen  from  unwary 
neighbours.  The  childless  man  or  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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an  object  of  pity,  almost  of  terror;  for  surely  they  have  offended, 
and  the  gods  hate  them. 

As  with  the  children,  so  with  their  mothers.  These  also  earn 
their  keep,  not  only  by  bringing  up  the  children,  but  by  dealing 
wi.h  the  flocks  and  their  produce;  milking,  preserving,  turning 
skins,  wool,  and  hair,  into  clothes  and  tents;  and  teaching  these 
arts  to  the  children.  A  woman  who  knows  her  business  is,  in 
fact,  worth  many  cattle:  and  it  may  be  good  business  to  exchange 
superfluous  cattle  for  additional  women,  who  are,  of  course,  added 
to  the  family  during  good  behaviour.  If  there  has  been  a  bad 
bargain,  the  family  cuts  its  losses:  Hagar,  and  Ishmael  with  her, 
is  cast  out,  to  find  her  way  back  whence  she  came,  if  she  can. 

This  type  of  human  society,  with,  its  state  limited  to  a  single 
family,  its  government  vested  in  a  single  elderly  man,  and  its 
conception  of  women  and  children  as  desirable  kinds  of  highly 
domesticated  animals,  is  simply  man’s  ancient  and  habitual 
clothing,  in  the  political  sense,  against  a  particular  kind  of  weather. 
It  v/ill  wear  indefinitely  and  unchangeably  as  long  as  external 
conditions  remain  the  same;  and  it  will  begin  to  wear  out,  and 
be  discarded,  in  the  even,  of  any  serious  change.  It  presumes 
the  presence  of  certain  “external  goods,”  as  Aristotle  used  to 
call  them;  and  it  presumes  also  the  absence  of  all  other  “goods.” 
I;  presumes  the  presence  of  domesticated  animals,  which,  can  live 
on  plants,  such  as  grass,  which  man  himself  cannot  eat;  and  it 
presumes  also  a  wide  world  of  such  grass-covered  land,  practically 
infinite  and  inexhaustible.  But  it  presumes  also  the  absence  of 
any  other  means  of  subsis.ence,  such  as  the  hunting  of  undomestic- 
able  animals,  or  the  gathering  of  fruits  and  roots  which  man  can 
eat  for  himself  :  and  it  is  this  presumption  which  explains  the 
rigid  and  exclusive  hold  which  the  patriarchal  family-state  is 
found  to  have  over  the  individuals,  men  and  women  alike,  which 
compose  it 

But  the  point  which  it  is  essential  above  all  to  make  clear  at  .his 
stage  is  this,  that  this  patriarchal  pastoral  society,  chough  a  very 
primitive,  is  at  the  same  time  a  highly  specialized  way  of 
supporting  human  life,  under  conditions  which  are  themselves 
exceptional  just  because  they  are  so  exceedingly  simple;  and.  that, 
given  these  conditions  and  until  they  change,  patriarchal  society 
has  solved  the  problem,  not  merely  of  living  at  all,  but  of  living 
as  well  as  is  possible  under  these  exceptional  conditions.  Now  it 
is  mainly  because  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  existence 
as  it  is  presented  to  them,  that  purely  pastoral  societies  are  absent 
as  they  are  from  the  historian’s  page,  and  the  regions  where  they 
exist  are  such  blanks  in  the  historical  atlas.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  any  cause  expels  a  pastoral  population  from  its  grass¬ 
lands,  the  historical  effects  of  its  migration  are  as  tremendous 
as  they  are,  mainly  because  its  mode  of  living  and  all  the  range 
of  its  ideas  is  so  narrowly  specialized,  and  so  rigidly  enforced 
on  its  members. 

Yet  the  Semitic  population  of  Arabia  has  always  been 
more  prolific  than  its  deserts,  with  the  result  that  from  time 
to  time  the  congestion  became  too  great  to  be  eased  by 
means  of  inter-tribal  warfare  and  has  led  to  emigration  on 
a  large  scale.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  mankind  pacific 
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irigration  of  individuals  or  single  families  was  unlikely  to 
be  successful  owing  to  a  generally  prevalent  dislike  for 
sti  angers,  particularly  unprotected  strangers  unknown  to  the 
gods  of  the  land  into  which  they  came,  and  probably  offen¬ 
sive  to  these  deities  and  therefore  dangerous  to  their  resident 
•worshippers ;  consequently  emigration  had  to  be  stayed  until 
it  could  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  A  tumultuous  inrush  of 
innumerable  armed  strangers  would  either  wipe  out  the 
adherents  of  the  local  gods  or  at  least  win  their  respect. 
Land  for  settlement  would  thus  either  be  made  vacant  or 
would  otherwise  be  forthcoming,  and  the  immigrants  would 
either  be  absorbed  by,  or  would  themselves  absorb,  the  sur¬ 
viving  residents.  More  rarely  the  two  peoples  would  live 
their  own  different  lives  side  by  side  in  temporarily  mutual 
tolerance.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  have 
overflowed  into  the  Sown  again  and  again. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  these  irruptions  upon  the 
settled  communities  we  may  compare  the  inroads  of  Desert 
Arabs  for  purposes  of  settlement  to  a  flow  of  lava,  utterly 
destructive  at  first,  but  in  course  of  time  a  source  of  fertility 
and  strength  to  the  country  it  had  afflicted.  Professor  Myres 
•qualifies  the  damage  wrought  by  the  lava-flow: — 

In  one  point  only  were  the  nomads  of  Arabia  withheld  from  the 
worst  destruction.  There  is  reason  to  hold  tha:  they  did  not 
acquire  the  horse  till  after  2000  B.C.  ;  the  ‘‘first  servant”  of 
civilized  man,  but  in  reckless  hands  the  most  destructive  weapon 
of  war  till  the  invention  of  steam.  Compared  with  the  Mongol 
nomads  of  the  Middle  Ages,  therefore,  or  with  their  own  Arab 
descendants  when  they  had  acquired  this  weapon,  Semitic  nomads 
did  only  moderate  harm.  Yet  whenever  we  can  trace  them,  in 
periodic  outbreaks  from  their  dry  home,  they  brought  devasta¬ 
tion  and  set  back  civilization  for  centuries. 

Even  with  the  fragmentary  sources  which  we  have,  we  can 
trace  at  least  four  such  periods  of  outpouring  from  Arabia:  and 
the  intervals  between  them,  or  other  causes  within  the  desert, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  at  present,  have  been  sufficient  to 
ensure  that  the  characteristics  of  “Semitic”  speech,  which  is 
common  to  all  emigrants  from  Arabia,  should  have  had  time  to 
alter  slightly.  As  these  successive  groups  of  dialects  retained 

their  peculiarities  (and,  if  anything,  added  to  them)  after  their 
separation  from  the  parent  language,  it  is  possible  to  discover 
with  certainty  the  period  of  emigration  to  which  the  ancestors  of 

any  given  Semitic  people  belonged:  provided  always  that  nothing 

has  happened  since,  to  make  them  learn  a  fresh  tongue.  That, 
however,  actually  happens  but  rarely;  so  strictly  does  patriarchal 
society,  which  few  Semitic-speaking  peoples  have  been  induced 
by  their  surroundings  to  modify,  transmit  to  the  new  generation 
the  speech  of  the  father  of  the  family.  He  sees  to  it,  you  may 
be  sure,  that  his  people  understand  him  when  he  speaks,  and 

also  that  they  answer  him  “intelligibly.” 
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THE  SUMERIANS. 

When  the  copper-using  Sumerians,  possibly  of  Dravi 
dian  stock  and  Indian  origin,  poured,  before  the  30th  century 
B.C.  into  Mesopotamia  from  the  south-east,  they  are  now 
understood  to  have  found  a  settled  Semitic  population  which 
had  at  a  still  earlier  date  come  in  out  of  the  Arabian  Desert 
•and  superimposed  itself  upon  the  pre-existing  Alarodian 
speaking  (and  possibly  aboriginal)  Elamites.  In  much  the 
-  same  way  Semites  from  the  desert  had  over-flowed  into  what 
are  now  Syria  and  Palestine,  displacing  the  previously  settled 
.Mediterranean  peoples  who  had  come  up  from  the  sea  and 
perhaps  still  looked  towards  Crete  as  the  focus  of  their 
civilization  and  their  commerce.  That  these  Mediterraneans 
were  themselves  incomers  is  arguable,  as  races  known  to 
us  as  Anakim,  Zuzim,  Emim,  Horim  and  Rephaim,  of  un- 
Mediterranean  characteristics  and  stature  and  a  primitive 
Neolithic  culture,  appear  to  have  survived  in  isolated  local¬ 
ities  down  into  historical  times  through  the  successive  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean  peoples  of  the  sea  and  the  Semitic 
peoples  of  the  desert.  The  Phoenicians,  the  mpst  capable 
and  civilized  of  these  early  emigrants  from  Arabia,  long 
preserved  a  tradition  which  would  date  their  arrival  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  about  the  27th  century  B.C.  It  would 
appear  that  this  great  exodus  of  desert  Arabs  adequately 
reduced  the  pressure  and  population  in  the  Peninsula  fqr 
some  time,  as  it  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  21st  century 
B.C.  that  a  further  stirring  among  the  desert  peoples  is 
recorded.  At  that  time,  ca.  2177  B.C.,  an  inrush  of  invaders 
armed  w*ith  the  bow,  the  Amorites  (Arabs  from  the  West, 
which  the  Babylonians  called  Amurru),  led  to  the  conquest 
of  part  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  foundation  of  a  Semitic 
dynasty  (ca.  2046  B.C.)  which  gave  to  the  world  the  famous 
law-giver  Khammurabi  (King  of  Babylon  ca.  1944-1901  B.C.). 

This  emigration,  although  obviously  considerable,  was  less 
exhaustive  than  that  previously  noted,  as  only  three*  centuries 
later  we  find  that  another  surge  of  irresistible  desert  tribes 
overflowed  into  the  Sown.  After  a  generation  or  so  these  in¬ 
comers  had  so  harnessed  their  desert  vigour  to  the  skill  of 
the  settled  and  civilized  peoples  that  the  sons  of  the  tribes¬ 
men,  now  mounted  on  horses  and  armed  with  chariots,  were 
able  to  effect  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt  under  their 
Hyksos  kings,  “Princes  of  the  Beduin,”  about  1800  B.C. 
Here  they  found  the  beginnings  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the 
recently  settled  tribe  of  the  formerly  nomadic  Children  of 
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Israel,  whom  pressure  of  hunger  had  driven  down  into 
Egypt  more  than  a  century  before.  The  Semitic  flood  ebbed 
under  the  rising  nationalism  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  about 
1580  B.c.,  expelled  their  Arab  conquerors  and  doomed  them 
to  hunger  in  vain  for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  during  two  and 
twenty  centuries  until  Amr  Ibn  el-’Asi,  the  General  of  the 
Khalif  ’Omar,  in  639  A.D.  brought  about  “the  return  of  the 
Hyksos.  ”  and  the  second  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt; 

THE  STORY  OF  ABRAHAM. 

According  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  Arameans  had 
settled  in  Sumeria  (Ur  was  on  the  Arabian,  or  Desert, 
frontier  of  Sumeria)  and  then  migrated  northwards  to  Harran 
in  what  was  afterwards  the  Mitannian  Kingdom,  the  border¬ 
land  between  Hittite  and  Assyrian.  This  would  agree  ivith 
the  habits  of  a  tribe  which  was  beginning  to  hanker  after 
civilisation  but  had  not  yet  decided  where  to  settle.  It  may 
be  that  the  Aramean  clan,  to  whom  Abraham  belonged,  formed 
part  of  the  Semitic  migration  of  the  21st  century  into  Lower 
Alesopotamia,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty 
of  Khammurabi.  It  is  at  least  interestmg  to  note  that  Ur 
was  for  a  second  time  conquered  about  1950  by  Elamites  who 
might  well  have  been  hostile  to  Semitic  nomads  from  the 
Desert.  The  family  of  Terah  and  Abraham  in  going  north 
to#  Harran  would  be  avoiding  these  Elamite  strangers  and 
entering  territory  recently  acquired  by  its  Semitic  kinsfolk 
of  Babylon.  In  the  19th  century,  however,  Harran  became 
the  prey  of  Kassite  raiders,  to  avoid  whom  Abraham  would 
have  journeyed  south  into  the  country  of  his  Amorite  kinsfolk 
in  Syria,  where  he  would  find  men  of  his  speech  and  habits 
of  life.  A  second  wave  of  Arameans,  who,  after  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  were  probably  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
Hebrews  among  their  neighbours  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  appear 
to  have  come  in  out  of  the  Desert  during  the  14th  century 
troubles  which  attended  the  collapse  of  the  Egyptian  dominion 
in  Syria.  The  settled  folk  were  in  no  condition  just  then 
to  resist  them,  the  more  so  as  they  do  not  seem  at  first  to 
have  done  more  than  settle'  along  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 

Being  on  the  edge  of  the  Desert  the  Arameans  escaped 
that  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1 2th  century  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Amorites 
in  Coele  Syria  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  On 
the  contrary  they,  alone  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  gained  from 
the  passage  of  the  Philistines,  as  they  were  enabled  to  possess 
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themselves  of  Damascus  and  its  territory  and  lay  the  found¬ 
ations  of  the  Kingdom  of  Syria. 

The  Sumerians  grouped  themselves  in  a  number  of 
city  states  in  lower  Mesopotamia,  and  about  2800  B.c.  Lugal- 
zaggisi,  the  King  of  Erech  (near  the  modern  Samawa  on  the 
Euphrates,  about  160  miles  from  Basra),  established  an 
hegemony  over  the  rest  of  his  Sumerian  neighbours  and  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  career  of  conquest  which  brought  Syria  and 
Palestine  into  tributary  and  commercial  relationship  with 
Sumeria.  Syria  w'as  already  largely  inhabited  by  Semites, 
and  the  conquests  of  Lugalzaggisi,  by  exhausting  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  Sumerians  and  exposing  them  to  widci 
Semitic  influence,  did  much  to  pave  the  way  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Semitic  hegemony  over  lower'  Mesopotamia  from 
Kish  in  Akkad  (the  country  immediately  west  of  modern 
Baghdad).  This  Semitic  reaction  reached  its  height  under 
Sargon  (ca.  2750-2700  B.C.)  who  appears  to  have  ruled  over 
all  Mesopotamia  from  Diarbekr  to  the  sea.  Gudea,  King 
of  Lagash,  won  the  hegemony  for  the  Sumerians  about  2450, 
and  later  Dungi,  King  of  Ur  (ca.  2386-2328)  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  that  race.  This  was  shattered  by  invasions 
from  Elam,  the  stronghold  of  the  aboriginal  Alarodian- 
speaking  race,  which  had  acquired  a  considerable  civilization 
from  its  connexion  with  the  Semitic  and  Sumerian  con¬ 
querors  who  had  expelled  it  from  the  fertile  lands  of  Meso¬ 
potamia.  The  Elamites  had  retired  into  the  south-west 
corner  of  modern  Persia  and  maintained  themselves  in  this 
country,  which  is  protected  by  marshes  to  the  south-west 
and  tropical  plains  in  the  centre;  the  astonishingly  barren 
Hindu  Kush  mountains  to  the  west,  and  a  great  wilderness 
of  mountains  to  the  east.  These  invasions  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Ur  in  2285,  probably,  by  Kudur  Nankhundi  the 
King  of  Elam,  who  also  took  Erech  in  that  year  and  carried 
off  the  goddess  Nana  to  Susa. 

SEMITIC  AND  ARYAN  INVADERS. 

The  tribes  of  the  Desert,  ever  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  settled  peoples,  appear  to 
have  swarmed  into  Mesopotamia  about  this  time  and 
reinforced  their  Semitic  kinsfolk  to  such  an  extent  that 
Babylon  begins  to  emerge  as  the  headquarters  of  a  Semitic 
hegemony  about  2050  B.C.  This  grew  vigorously,  and  under 
the  great  law-giver  Khammurabi,  ca.  1944-1901  (probably 
the  Am-Raphael,  King  of  Shinar,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  T), 
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a  Semitic  Babylonian  empire  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
independent  Sumerians  to  the  south,  the  Elamites  to  the 
east,  and  of  the  Assyrians  to  the  north.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Elamites,  before  losing  their  independence,  had  them¬ 
selves  enjoyed  an  hegemony  during  a  few  years  over  theii 
Semitic  and  Sumerian  neighbours  in  Mesopotamia — an  hege¬ 
mony  which  may  well  have  coincided  with  the  reign  of 
Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  Khammurabi,  however,  con¬ 
quered  Elam  about  1914  B.C.  and  absorbed  all  the  Sumerian 
states  at  the  same  time.  Elam  revived  as  soon  as  her  con¬ 
queror  was  dead,  and  had  to  be  again  subjected,  and  the 
.Sumerians  profited  by  the  preoccupation  of  the  Babylonians 
•with  their  Elamite  wars  to  recover  their  independence  under 
Iluma-Ilu  in  about  1875,  and  maintained  it  for  three 

•centuries  to  come.  Babylonia,  weakened  apparently  by  the 
long-drawn  Elamite  wars,  by  the  loss  of  Sumeria,  and  by  the 
•destructive  incursions  of  the  Kassites,  Indo-European  tribes¬ 
men  who  now  began  to  appear  wandering  down  from  the 
inorth-east,  was  unable  to  make  head  against  the  great 

Hittite  invasion  which  swept  in  out  of  the;  north-west  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  Hittites  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  the  ^capture  and  sack  of  Babylon  and  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  the  country  ca.  1746  B.C.,  and  withdrew  without 
making  any  settlements.  As  soon  as  the  Hittite  hordes  had 
departed  with  their  slaves  and  plunder,  the  Kassites,  without 
much  difficulty,  established  a  dominion  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Semitic,  civilization  in  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  a  dynasty 
under  King  Gandash 

The  basis  of  Babylonian  culture  was  the  intense  fertility  of  the 
alluvial  soil,  wherever  water  could  be  applied  to  it  in  due  amount. 

With  excess  of  water  it  became  noisome  fen:  in  defect,  it  parched  to  a 

desert:  and  there  are  now  large  tracts  of  utter  desert  within  the  limits 
of  irrigation.  But  the  two  valleys  were  there,  nevertheless,  and  could 
bring  goods  in,  if  they  could  not  convey  them  out.  Thee/  flowed, 
moreover,  as  we  have  just  seen,  from  regions  of  produce  which  Babylonia 
lacked  ;  wine  in  particular,  and  olive  oil  ;  timber,  too,  and  bitumen  from 
Hit,  for  building  and  for  waterproofing;  and  stone,  above  all.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  now  to  conceive  the  limitations  under  which  an  architect 
worked,  when  a  stone  door-socket  was  a  rich  gift  of  a  king  to  his  god, 
and  was  rescued  from  one  ruin  after  another,  to  be  re-used  and  proudly 
re-dedicated.  Then  again  eastward,  beyond  Tigris,  there  was  trade 
through  the  foothils  to  a  nearer  timber-country,  and  beyond  it  to 
sunburned  lands  of  spices  and  drugs.  Across  the  desert,  too,  you  could 
reach  another  spice-country  in  the  south;  and  westward  lay  the  Red  Sea 
coast,  for  coral,  copper,  and  other  hard  stones. 

In  return,  what  Babylonia  had  to  offer  was,  first,  its  inexhaustible 
surplus  of  foodstuffs,  corn  and  dates;  much  wool,  of  finer  quality,  because 
cbetter  nourished,  than  that  of  the  desert  breeds;  still  richer  cargoes 
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of  woven  woollens,  “Babylonitish  garments,”  and  in  due  time  other  kinds 
of  manufactures  too.  It  became  also,  needless  to  say,  a  supreme  centre 
of  exchange;  a  kind  of  ancient  London,  whither  the  world’s  produce 
converged  into  wholesale  hands,  and  was  retailed  over  vast  distances  by- 
regular  correspondents  and  branch  houses.  The  beasts  of  burden  were  the 
ass  and  man;  camel  and  horse  alike  belong  to  a  far  later  age,  the  former 
introduced  from  Arabia,  where  it  is  native,  the  latter  from  the  east 
beyond  the  hills. 

With  manufactures  and  commerce  standing  so  high  in  the  economy 
of  Babylonia,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  social  structure  of  the 
country  developed  some  of  the  same  features  as  begin  to  perplex  our 
modern  world.  In  particular,  the  right  was  fully  recognized,  to  practise 
industry  and  skill  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  them,  irrespective  of  sex 
Not  only  was  the  status  of  married  women  high  (for  their  partnership 
was  valued)  and  their  freedom  great,  but  a  distinct  industrial  status 
had  been  found  for  unmarried  women,  in  large  co-operative  societies  under 
religious  sanction,  with  vows  of  celibacy  and  strict  attention  to 
business.  Unlike  mediaeval  nuns,  however,  members  of  these  orders  were 
free  mistresses  of  their  time  and  labour:  they  lived  where  they  would 
and  worked  at  what  they  liked,  insured  by  their  membership,  so  long  as 
they  kept  their  vows,  and  paid  their  dues.  The  only  social  distinctions 
were  those  between  slaves  and  freemen,  and  between  landless  (which 
practically  meant  industrial)  persons,  and  land-owners.  The  latter  class 
included  all  public  servants,  because  public  services,  as  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  were  rewarded,  not  by  salaries,  but  by  a  grant  of  land  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  official  and  meet  the  expenses  of  his  duty.  Privilege 
entailed  responsibility  ;  and  offenders  were  punished  more  heavily  if 
they  belonged  to  the  “upper  classes”;  doctors’  fees  were  graduated,  too, 
according  to  the  status  of  the  patient.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
slaves  could  save,  hold  property,  and  buy  their  freedom;  their  state, 
as  .  throughout  the  ancient  world,  was  at  bottom  a  compulsory  initiation 
into  culture  higher  than  their  own. 

Each  Babylonian  city  centred  round  the  temple  of  its  patron  god  ; 
and  the  antiquity  of  this  whole  system  of  society  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  temple  authorities. 
It  recalls  more  nearly  the  despotism  of  the  priest-kings  of  the  Twenty - 
first  Dynasty  than  any  earlier  phase  in  the  growth  of  society  in  Egypt. 
The  chief  priest  of  the  temple  was  ruler  of  the  city  When  conquests 
took  place,  and  Babylonian  empires  were  built  up,  the  conqueror  provided 
all  the  viceroys  he  required,  by  appointing  a  man  whom  he  could  trust 
to  be  chief  priest  in  each  place.  This  personal  rule  was  well  suited 
to  the  needs  of  such  cities.  In  a  close-knit  industrial  society, 
pre-eminent  ability  discovers  itself,  incompetence  is  found  out:  and  as 
the  patron  god  was  at  the  same  time  largest  landlord,  chief  employer, 
and  master  merchan.,  he  had  the  largest  interest  of  any  one  in  the 
selection  of  an  efficient  minister.  In  this  way  a  city  got  approximately 
the  government  it  deserved.  It  is  to  the  centralized  personal 
responsibility,  which  is  the  main  spring  of  these  simple  constitutions, 
that  we  owe  a  large  part  of  our  knowledge  of  their  working,  through  the 
copious  official  correspondence  which  passed  between  overlords  like 
Kammurabi  and  his  viceroys,  or  the  natural  pride  of  an  administrator 
like  Gudea  of  Telloin  recording  his  own  efficiency. 

The  temple  formed  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  and  had  usually 
a  distinctive  name.  It  consisted  of  an  artificial  mound,  high  enough, 
like  the  “Tower  of  Babel”  itself,  to  out-top  the  severest  inundation, 
with  a  platform  large  enough  to  contain  the  house  of  the  god,  which  was 
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exactly  modelled  on  the  palace  of  a  king,  just  as  his  daily  service  was 
on  the  rou.me  of  a  royal  household.  The  deity  takes  his  meals,  hears 
music,  sleeps,  walks  in  his  garden  or  tends  his  pet  animals  iust  like 
a  human  sovereign.  If  he  is  not  there  when  you  call  upon  him,  it  is 
because  he  is  a-hunting,  like  Baal  on  Carmel.  Below  clustered  the 
stores,  workshops,  and  dwellings  of  the  temple  servants,  who  included 
masons,  smiths,  and  other  industrials;  as  well  as  the  quarters  of  •  the 
lay  population.  Other  important  buildings  occupied  similar  platforms 
Originally  perhaps  these  mounds  were  the  normal  accumulation  of  ages  of 
debris,  more  copious  than  ever  when  architecture  was  almost  wholly  in 
mud;  but  in  later  times  they  seem  to  have  been  faced  with  decorative 
brickwork  and  adapted  as  flood-platforms,  like  those  of  the  temples. 
Any  building,  in  fact,  which  was  intended  to  last  had  perforce  to  be 
defended  so,  in  this  home-coumry  of  the  deluge.  But  the  ordinary 
houses  were  not  worm  preserving  long.  They  were  the  merest  hovels  of 
mud-brick,  little  more  than  sleeping-rooms  and  shelters  from  ’the  sun, 
with  verandahs  of  shittim-wood  from  the  fen  poplar.  Baked  brick  was 
indeed  in  use,  even  in  the  earliest  layers,  but  mainly  for  palaces  and 
temples.  In  the  absence  of  native  stone,  sculpture  was  a  rarity;  and 
the  Euphrates  mud  bakes  to  a  dull  brown,  which  defies  decoration.  Of 
all  the  great  civilizations,  Babylonia  alone  contributes  nothing  essential 
to  the  potter  s  art. 

(Professor  J.  L.  Myres,  “T/ie  DaWn  of  History”) 

The  Kassites  soon  acquired  civilization  from  their  sub¬ 
ject  races,  and  in  course  of  time,  as  these  recovered  prosperity 
and  reconstructed  their  commerce,  the  new  dynasty  began 
to  aspire  to  the  recovery  of  those  lands  which  had  once  been 
tributary  to  its  Semitic  predecessors.  About  1580  B.C.,  or  just 
at  the  time  that  the  Hyksos  were  being  expelled  from  Egypt, 
the  Sumerians  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  now 
independent  Elamites.  Weakened  by  their  failure,  the  Sume¬ 
rian  state  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Agum  III,  King  of  Babylon, 
who  imposed  a  Kassite  dynasty  upon  Sumeria,  which  became 
a  vassal  principality  to  Babylon. 

THE  RISE  OF  ASSYRIA. 

To  the  north,  however,  Assyria,  a  vassal  to  the  Semitic 
kings  of  Babylon  from  ca.  1914-1746  B.c.,  had  now  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  a  rival  Aryan,  and  probably  Kassite, 
kingdom  of  Mitanni,  which  had  been  formed  also  in  the  18th 
century  in  the  north-west  of  Mesopotamia  round  modern  Urfa. 
Here,  the  population  was  partly  Hittite  and  partly  Semitic 
superimposed  upon  a  primitive  Alarodian  (Elamite)  people  of 
which  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  racial  mosaic  of  the 
Caucasus  among  the  Abkhasians.  This  relation  of  vassalship 
on  the  part  of  Assyria  to  the  Kassite  dynasty  appears  to  have 
endured  until  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when  ow'ing 
to  the  aggressive!  policy  of  Egypt  under  Thothmes  III. 
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(ca.  1501-1479)  and  Amen  Hetep  III.  (ca.  1412-1376),  Mitanni 
first  lost  its  province  of  Naharin  (the  modern  Aleppo  district) 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea,  and  then  became  subject 
to  Egyptian  suzerainty.  On  this,  Assyria  affected  indepen¬ 
dence  and  treated  directly  with  Egypt,  a  policy  against  which 
the  Kassite  kings  of  Babylon  protested  on  the  ground  of  their 
claim  to  have  inherited  the  old  Babylonian  supremacy  over  As¬ 
syria,  enjoyed  by  their  Semitic  predecessors.  The  sudden  collap¬ 
se  (ca.  1445)  of  the  Egyptian  dominion  in  Syria,  and  the  rise  of 
the  Hittites  under  Shubbili  Liuma  (ca.  1385-1345)  led  to  the 
conquest  of  Mitanni,  of  which  the  last  independent  Kassite, 
King  Dushratta,  had  relied  upon  the  broken  reed  of  Egyptian 
protection  against  his  northern  neighbour  across  the  Amanus. 
A  Hittite  protectorate  was  established  over  Mitanni  in  1367 
B.Ci  and  a  Kassite  prince,  son-in-law  of  the  Hittite  conqueror, 
was  allowed  to  reign,  but  Ashur-Uballit  (ca.  1375-1340),  King 
of  Assyria,  now  broke  loose  from  the  suzerain  of  the  Kassites 
alike  of  Mitanni  and  of  Babylon,  and  even  tried  to  seize 
some  Mitannian  territory. 

The  rising  monarchy  of  Assyria  was  centred  in  the  Mosul  area 
round  the  cities  of  Assur,  Singara,  Nineveh  and  Arbela.  Other 
great  royal  cities,  Calah  and  Dur  Sharrukin,  rose  later  in  the  same 
district,  whose  regional  deity,  Asshur,  originally  (it  seems)  the 
tribal  god  of  its  Semitic  conquerors,  becomes  the  national  patron 
of  all  Assyria,  as  h:s  people  made  good  their  mastery  over  the 
rest.  By  comparison  with  Babylonia,  or  even  with  the  later 
Nineveh,  it  is  a  hard  land,  hedged  by  harder  still  ;  and  it  bred 
hard  men  and  a  hard  political  creed.  Asshur  was  a  stern  friend, 
-and  a  ruthless  enemy  ;  no  Assyrian  monarch  dared  ascribe  his 
achievements  but  to  the  command  and  the  ruling  of  Asshur.  Was 
Asshur  angry?  then  the  best-planned  strategy  would  go  awry. 
No  aggression  was  too  unprovoked,  no  atrocity  too  cruel,  to  be 
perpetuated  on  the  enemies  of  "Asshur,  my  good  Lord.”  No 
ancient  nation — not  even  Rome — has  practised  real-politik  (in  the 
modern  German  fashion)  with  the  callous  fanaticism,  the  sheer 
indifference  to  human  pretences,  which  mark  Assyrian  warfare  and, 
still  more,  Assyrian  diplomacy.  What  its  expectant  victims 
thought  of  it  is  written  large  in  Jewish  prophecy. 

When  and  why  the  Semites  first  occupied  Assyria  is  not  clear  : 
but  the  conquest  certainly  preceded  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  who 
held  Assyria  as  a  garrisoned  province  ;  and  it  may  very  well  have 
been  part  of  either  or  both  of  the  first  two  Semitic  movements. 
It  is  still  less  clear  what  the  conquerors  found  there.  Probably 
it  was  a  simple  upland  culture  like  that  of  early  Elam,  only 
little  removed  from  the  neolithic  phase.  What  the  Semites 
brought  with  them  was  knowledge  and  organization.  With 
experience  won  in  Babylonia,  they  practised  extensive  irrigation; 
they  exploited  metals  and  timber  in  the  hills,  rapidly  dominated 
the  moister  upper  valley,  civilized  its  Kurdish  occupants,  and 
completely  interbred  with  them.  National  physiognomy,  and 
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(no  less)  the  national  behaviour,  has  changed  so  little  hereabouts 
that  we  may  fairly  apply  this  modern  name.  When  the  Kurd 
breaks  loose,  as  he  is  occasionally  encouraged  to  do,  his  methods 
of  diplomacy,  of  warfare,  still  more  of  “pacification,”  are  the 
simple  methods  of  old  Assyria,  little  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
gunpowder. 

The  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  is  the  brickwork  of  Babylonia, 
faced  heavily  with  sculptured  stone,  the  doorways  guarded  by 
monstrous  human-headed  bujls  ;  everywhere  are  scenes  and  long 
cuneiform  inscriptions  glorifying  Asshur  and  the  kings.  Their 
art,  Babylonian  at  bottom,  gains  in  technical  skill,  but  forfeits 
originality  to  the  sombre  realism  of  the  national  temper.  Only 
in  its  last  days  does  it  borrow,  perhaps  from  the  Far  West,  a 
new  grace,  and  joy  in  the  natural  beauty  of  landscape,  horses,, 
hounds,  and  hunted  lions,  which  strike  us  as  almost  modern. 

The  Babylonian  records  are  defective  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  16th  and  15th  centuries  and  it  is  not 
until  the  reign  of  the  Kassite  King,  Kara-indash  I.  (ca  1420- 
1410),  son  of  Melishipak  I.,  that  the  part  played  by  Babylon 
in  the  politics  of  the  period  again  becomes  clear.  Babylon 
was  on  good  terms  with  Egypt  and  with  the  Hittites — so 
much  so  that  Kurigalzu  II.  (ca  1390-1375),  son  of  Kara- 
indash,  refused  to  countenance  a  proposed  revolt  of  Canaan- 
ites  against  Egypt.  He  warned  Pharoah  Amenhotep  III. 
(1412-1376)  of  the  plot,  and  informed  the  would-be  rebels  that 
he  would  attack  them  if  they  rose-  against  the  Egyptians. 
Babylon,  unable  to  enforce  her  ancient  suzerainty  over 
Assyria'owing  to  the  preponderance  of  Mitanni  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  or  Hittite  inheritors  of  the  international  position  of 
Mitanni,  viewed  the  rise  of  Assyria  with  uneasiness.  It 
must  have  been,  dynastically,  an  unpleasant  necessity  which 
induced  Burra-buriash  of  Babylon  (1375-1365)  to  consent  to 
the  marriage  of  his  son  Kara-indash  II.  (1365-1360)  with  the 
daughter  of  the  opportunist  King  of  Assyria,  Ashur-uballit  II. 
(I375-I34°).  It  appears  that  the  powerful  merchant  class  in 
Babylon  favoured  the  Assyrian  connexion,  while  the  priesthood 
and  the  country  nobles  and  peasants  disliked  it.  The  early 
death  of  Kara-indash  II.  left  his  son  a  minor,  and  the 
Country  Party  successfully  revolted  against  a  Regency  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  Kadashman  Kharby  II.,  the  grandson  of 
Assyria.  An  usurper,  Nazibugash,  from  his  name  a  Kassite, 
but  described  as  a  son  of  nobody,  seized  the  throne  and 
murdered  the  little  king  (1360).  After  a  brief  reign  Ashur- 
uballit  intervened  by  force  of  arms.  He  avenged  the  murder 
of  his  grandson  by  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  Nazibugash 
(1360-1355)  and  restored  the  Kassite  Dynasty  in.  the  person  of 
Kurigalzu  III.  (1355-13 1 5),  a  younger  brother  of  Kara-indash 
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II.,  who  had  been  the  son-in-law  of  the  Assyrian  avenger. 

Kurigalzu  III.,  unable  to  move  north  because  of  the 
Assyrians,  or  north-west  because  of  the  Hittites  who  looked 
out  over  the  former  Mitannian  lands  from  their  new  southern 
capital  at  Carchemish  (where  the  Baghdad  railway  now 
crosses  the  Euphrates),  or  west  because  of  the  Hittite  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  Amorite  Kingdom  of  Syria,  turned  eastward 
against  the  hereditary  enemy  in  Elam.  He  attacked  the 
Elamites,  sacked  Susa,  their  capital,  and  captured  their  King: 
Khurbalita,  and  made  use  of  his  successful  campaign  as  a 
means  of  evading  the  influence  of  Assyria,  which,  particularly 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Assyrians,  may  have  been  almost  a  protec¬ 
torate.  This  policy  was  so  successfully  pursued  during  the  next 
twenty  years  or  so  that  Adad  Nirari  I.  (ca  1320-1290)  had 
to  choose  between  recognizing  the  complete  emancipation  of 
Babylon  from  Assyrian,  tutelage  and  enforcing  it  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  Being  young,  a  king  and  an  Assyrian,  he 
chose  the  way  of  war.  The  Babylonians  vindicated  their 
independence  and  Adad  Nirari  fwas  handsomely  defeated. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  formidable  old  King  of  Babylon 
died  than  the  Assyrian  attacked  his  successor  Nazimaruttash 
(ca  13 1 5-1300) — but  with  the  same  result. 

Babylon  probably  found  these  repeated  attacks  from 
the  north  very  harassing,  and  King  Kadashman  Turgn  (1300- 
128®)  willingly  accepted  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  Hittite 
King  Khattusil  II.  (1282-1255),  who,  as  holding  the  lands 
of  Mitanni,  was  well  placed  to  act  as  a  check  to  Assyrian 
aggression  into  Mesopotamia.  The  Hittites  were  eager  to 
court  Babylon  as  a  make-weight  against  Assyria,  whose  rising 
ambitions  under  King  Shalmaneser  I.  (1290-1252)  menaced 
their  territories  east  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  Hittites  built  up  an  alliance  with  Babylon,  and 
took  steps,  unpleasing  to  the  national  or  racial  pride  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  to  secure  the  succession  of  Kadashman-buriash  (1280- 
1277)  on  the  death  of  Kadashman-Turgn  in  1280.  The  new 
King  was  persuaded  to  attack  Shalmaneser.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Kadashmcin-buriash  fell  in  war  or  was  murdered  by 
the  pro-Assyrian  party  of  the  merchants,  who  feared  to  see 
Babylon  reduced  like  the  Amorite  Kingdom  of  Syria  into 
Hittite  vassalage,  but  it  appears  probable  that  his  successor 
on  the  throne  of  Babylon  was  an  Assyrian  rather  than  a 
Hittite  nominee.  Another  domestic  revolution,  probably 
arranged  by  the  Conservative  Country  Party,  placed  an  anti- 
Assyrian  Kassite  prince  upon  the  throne.  This  king  was 
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succeeded  by  his  son  Kashtiliashu  (1270-1250),  in  whose  reign 
Babylonian  policy  was  so  strongly  anti-Assyrian  that  Tukulti- 
Nirib  (1252-1243),  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Shalmaneser, 
considered  it  necessary  to  conquer  Babylon,  depose  her  king, 
and  assume  the  Babylonian  crown  as  king  by  conquest,  1250. 

REVOLT  OF  BABYLON. 

A  revolt  of  Babylonian  nobles  in  1243  put  an  end 
to  the  Assyrian  domination  and  effected  the  restoration  of 
the  Kassite  royal  family  in  place  of  the  deposed  Kashtilia- 
shu’s  son,  Adad-Shum-Usur  (ca.  1243-12 13).  This  disaster  to 
the  Assyrian  arms  led  to  the  assassination  of  Tukulti  Nirib  I. 
(ca.  1252-1243)  by  his  son  Ashur-Naser-Pal  I.  (ca.  1243-1240) 
who  succeeded  to  a  very  troubled  heritage.  The  Babylonians 
gathered  strength  while  Assyria  was  distracted— by  internal 
unrest,  and  in  1213  a  war  broke  out  in  which  the  rival  kings 
of  Babylon  and  Assyria  were  both  killed.  The  Babylonians, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  victorious,  and  three  years  later 
(1210  B.c.)  Melishipak  II.  (ca.  1213-1198),  son  of  Adad-Shum- 
Usur,  conquered  Assyria  and  reduced  it  once  more  to  the 
state  of  a  vassal  principality  of  Babylon  under  his  own  son, 
Marduk-Apul-Iddina  (ca.  1210-1188).  Soon  after,  Melishipak 
extended  his  authority  over  the  Amorites  of  Syria  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Damascus.  History  almost  immediately  began 
to  repeat  itself. 

The  Babylonian  authority  in  the  north-west  was  swamp¬ 
ed  by  swarms  of  Hittites  and  other  ^Anatolians  fleeing  before 
the  face  of  the  eastward-marching  Philistines.  Assyria  revolted. 
Ashur-Dan  (ca.  1185-1140),  the  son  of  the  king,  conquered  and 
deposed  by  the  Babylonians  in  1210,  recovered  the  original 
kingdom  and  began  to  reconstruct  the  Assyrian  monarchy, while 
the  double  disaster  of  the  Hittite  inroads  and  the  loss  of  As¬ 
syria  undermined  the  authority  of  the  Kassite  dynasty  in  Baby¬ 
lon  and  led.  to  its  fall  about  1180  B.C.  A  n£w  royal,  house,  that 
of  Pashe,  of  native  Babylonian  extraction,  set  itself  up  in  place 
of  the  Aryan  Kassistes  who  had  survived  the  vicissitudes  of 
more  than  five  and  a  half  centuries  of  Babylonian  history 
(ca.  1745-1180). 

The  new  dynasty  waged  successful  war  against  Elam, 
and  in  1125  the  King  of  Babylon,  Nebuchadrezzar  I.  (ca.  1140- 
1123)  quarrelled  with  Assyria  over  the  disposal  of  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Hittite  kingdom  of  north-western  Mesopotamia, 
where  Mitanni  had  been.  Babylon  was  worsted  in  the 
encounter  and  under  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (ca.  mo-iioo)  the 
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Assyrians  swept  over  northern  Syria,  recovering  the  lands 
lost  to  the  Hittites  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Babylonian 
domination  (ca.  1210-1185)  and  raided  through  the  Taurus 
into  Anatolia  and  northwards  towards  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Babylonians  hoped  to  catch  Assyria  at  a  disadvantage, 
exercised  with  these  foreign  wars  of  aggression.  During  the 
absence  of  Tiglath-Pileser  on  a  conquering  foray  in  1105, 
Marduk  Nadin  Akhi  (ca.  1117-1105),  attacked  Assyria. 
Tiglath-Pileser  returned  in  haste  and  utterly  defeated  the 
Babylonians.  He  overran  their  country  and  even  captured 
their  capital.  Wiser  than  Tukulti-Nirib,  150  years  before, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  annex  Babylon,  and  left  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Babylonians  to  realize  that  Assyria  was  now  definitely 
independent  of  them  and  likely  to  remain  so.  But  the  war 
which  led  to  these  results  had  exhausted  both  kingdoms,  and 
neither  Assyria  nor>  Babylon  showed  any  aggressive  tenden¬ 
cies  for  some  time  to  come.  Assyria  indeed,  within  the  next 
few  years,  even  lost  Naharin,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the 
.  Deginning  of  the  nth  century. 

When  the  Minoan  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
race  which  occupied  Crete  and  the  islands  and  coastlands 
of  the  Higean  collapsed  under  the  pressure  of  the  Achaean 
invaders  from  Europe,  an  immense  population  was  displaced. 
The  Achaeans  came  down  out  of  the  Balkans  and  by  degrees 
forced  the  Mediterraneans  back  on  to  the  coastlands  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  process  continued  until  the  pressure  of  refugees 
started  a  fresh  and  formidable  migration.  The  tribes  of  the 
:  sea,  tfie  Tjakarai,  the  Cherethites,  Shakalsha,  Shardina, 
Uashasha,  Daanau  and  Pulesti,  who  may  conveniently  .be 
grouped  under  the  head  of  Philistines,  moved  eastwards. 
Armed  with  iron  weapons  and  moving  with  their  families  in 
waggon's  and  ships  the  Philistine  flood  poured,,  irresistibly 
destructive,  through  Hittite  Anatolia  and  the  prosperous 
Kingdom  of  Cilicia,  the  Amorite  Kingdoms  of  Naharin  and 
■  Central  Syria.  The  horde  devastated  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  while  its  fleet  harried  the  Phoenician  coast-towns. 
In  the  country  which  was  ever  after  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
invaders,  the  Philistines  destroyed  the  Canaanites  and 
Hebrews  of  the  coastal  plain  or  drove  them  into  the  hills  of 
Judaea  and  Mount  Ephraim. 

The  Philistines  failed  to  overrun  Egypt  as  Pharaoh 
Rameses  III.  (1204-1172)  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  by 
land  and  sea.  That  he  was  able  to  do  this  was  probably  due 
;  to  the  fact  that  he  had  hired  Achaean  and  Shardina  mercenaries 
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and  ships  to  stiffen  his  native  Egyptian  forces.  Thus  on 
the  outskirts  of  Egypt,  when  wearied  with  long  marching  by 
desert  ways,  the  Philistines  found  themselves  confronted  by 
picked  fighting  men  of  the  very  race  from  whom  they  had 
fled  in  the  ^Egean  lands  of  the  north.  The  approximation 
of  dates  according  to  recent  calculations  makes  it  possible 
that  the  Achaean  fleet,  after  contributing  materially  to  this 
important  victory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile,  returned 
to  Greece  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  Philistines  and  rich 
with  Pharaoh’s  pay,  to  embark  the  great  host  which  had  been 
waiting  in  Aulis  for  transport  to  convey  it  to  the  Siege  of 
Troy  (1194-1184).  Professor  Myres  in  The  Dawn  of  History 
suggests  that: 

‘  During  an  absence  oversea  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  within 
a  year  or  two  of  the  sea-raid  of  1200,  and  not  improbably  on 
business  connected  with  it,  Paris,  a  Phrygian  prince,  ran  away 
with  his  queen.  As  Fair  Helen  was  the  heiress,  in  right  of 
whose  hand  this  Achaean  adventurer  reigned — a  notable  glimpse  of 
the  pre-Achaean  status  of  women — Paris  had  now  a  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Sparta  quite  as  good  as  that  of  Edward  III.  to  that 
of  France  ;  and  something  had  to  be  done.  The  whole  Achaean 
force  was  flung  upon  Troy,  and  after  a  ten  years’  war  the  Phrygian 
city  was  destroyed  and  the  lady  recovered.” 

The  populations,  either  forcibly  displaced  by  the  invaders 
or  reduced  to  starvation  by  their  plunderings,  themselves- 
migrated  in  search  of  food  and  weaker  folk  from  whom  to 
take  it.  Thus  we  find  that  the  inrush  of  peoples,  rendered 
homeless  by  the  Philistines,  into  Upper  Mesopotamia  caused 
the  collapse  of  a  Babylonian  Empire  and  the  consequent 
revival  of  distant  Assyria.  In  the  same  way  the  Amorite 
kingdom  was  so  weakened  that  it  was  unable  to  hold  Damascus, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arameans.  Babylon  and 
the  Amorites  only  lost  part  of  their  dominions,  but  the 
Hebrews  were  driven  from  the  richest  areas  of  their  Promised 
Land  and  the  Hittite  Kingdom  in  Anatolia  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  first  onset  of  the  Philistines  appears  to  have 
foundered  amid  the  confusion. 

REVIVAL  OF  ASSYRIA. 

The  Assyrian  Kingdom,  after  its  successful  revolt  from 
Babylon,  was  gradually  reconstituted  under  King  Ashur-Dan 
I.  (1185-1140  B.c.)  and  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
the  attempts  made  by  Nebuchadrezzar  I.  King  of  Babylon 
(1140-1123  B.C.)  in  the  reign  of  Ashur-rish-ishi  (1130-1110 
B.c.)  to  recover  the  Mesopotamian  territories  seized  by  that' 
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prince.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (uio-noo  B.C.)  entirely  turned 
the  tables  upon  the  Babylonians;  not  only  did  he  conquer  all 
their  Syrian  provinces  (and  record  the  fact  on  the  cliff  above 
the  Dog  River  near  Beirut)  but  he  twice  overran  Babylonia 
itself  and  added  the  style  of  King  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  to  his 
other  titles.  Tiglath-Pileser  raided  far  and  wide  and 
established  a  name  of  dread.  Professor  Hogarth,  in  The 
Ancient  East,  says: 

“Why  his  empire  died  with  him  we  do  not  know  precisely.  A 
new  invasion  of  Arabian  Semites,  the  Aramaeans,  whom  he  attacked 
at  Mt.  Bishri  (Tell  Basher),  may  have  been  the  cause.  But,  in 
any  case,  the  fact  is  certain.  The  sons  of  the  great  king,  who 
had  reached  Phoenician  Aradus  and  there  embarked  vain- 
gloriously  on  shipboard  to  claim  mastery  of  the  Western  Sea, 
were  reduced  to  little  better  than  vassals  of  their  father’s 
former  vassal,  Babylon;  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  1  1th  century 
Assyria  had  not  revived.” 

After  this  Assyria  remained  in  seclusion  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  hibernating,  as  it  were,  for  the  great  effort  she  was 
to  make  in  the  9th  century  B.C.  She  emerges  once  more  into  the 
light  of  history  under  King  Adad-Nirari  II.  (9.11-890  B.C.)  who 
was  able  to  reassert  the  ancient  reputation  of  his  realm  against 
the  Babylonians.  He  was  shortly  followed  on  the  throne  by 
Ashur-nasir-pall  III.  (884-860),  in  whose  twenty-four  years’ 
reign  the  military  activity  of  Assyria  was  renewed 
with  irresistible  force  in  the  direction  of  Syria,  with  the  result 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  dominion  of  Tiglath-Pileser  T. 
was  restored,  and  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  the  Sargoni- 
des  was  laid. 

The  new  conqueror  was  a  man  not  only  of  military  genius  but 
of  a  ruthless  and  unsparing  nature  that  beat  down  all  opposition 
'by  the  method  of  absolute  annihilation.  No  human  pity  existed  in 
the  breast  of  Ashur-nasir-pal  :  the  sufferings  of  defeated  men 
whom  he  tortured  were  to  him  no  more  than  those  of  crushed  ants  ; 
nay,  less,  for  he  gloried  in  the  tortures  which  he  inflicted  on  the 

bodies  of  those  who’  crossed  his  will.  His  usual  procedure  after 

the  capture  of  a  hostile  city  was  to  burn  it,  and  then  to  mutilate 

all  the  grown  men  prisoners  by  cutting  off  their  hands  and  ears 

and  putting  out  their  eyes  ;  after  which  they  were  piled  up  in  a 
great  heap  to  perish  in  torture  from  sun,  flies,  their  wounds,  and 
suffocation  ;  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  were  all  burnt 
alive  at  the  stake;  and  the  chief  was  carried  off  to  Assyria  to  be 
flayed  alive  for  the  King’s  delectation.  This  inhumanity,  which 
seems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  for  instance, 
unhappily  sec  a  sort  of  standard  of  conduct  in  war  to  the  Assyrian 
army,  which  was  followed  by  later  warrior-monarchs  to  a  more 
or  less  extent.  But  no  successor  of  Ashur-nasir-pal  seems  to  have 
desired  to  rival  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  “great”  king,  and  burn 
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children  alive.  At  any  rate,  not  one  boasts  of  it,  as  did  this 

creature,  extraordinarily  inhuman  even  for  the  inhuman  days  in 

which  he  lived. 

To  Ashur-nasir-pal  and  his  son  Shalmaneser  II.,  was  due  the 
military  organisation  of  the  Assyrian  state  which  soon  made  it 
mistress  of  Western  Asia.  We  know  little  of  the  actual  organization 
of  the  nation  for  war,  exeept  that  there  was  a  small  standing 
army  of  royal  troops,  which  was  increased  in  war-time  by  the 
mobilization  of  all  the  men,  who  were  all  able-bodied  warriors  of 
a  hardy  farmer  or  yeoman  class.  It  was  in  these  sturdy  Assyrian 

fellah  infantry,  who  were  largely  armed  with  the  bow,  that  the 

strength  of  Assyria  lay.  The  power  and  effect  of  the  infantry 
soldier  were  greatly  developed  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  it  was 
to  their  bowmen,  who  could  destroy  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of 
an  enemy  at  a  distance,  that  they  owed  their  victories,  even  as  the 
English  kings  owed  the  discomfiture  of  the  chivalry  of  France  to 
the  long-bows  of  the  English  yeomen.  The  power  of  the  chariotry 
now  began  to  wane,  and  the  chariot  became  somewhat  demode 
in  war.  Further,  the  Assyrians  greatly  developed  siegecraft,  and 
probably  were  the  inventors  of  military  engineering.  To  so  well- 
devised  a  machine  of  war  victory  fell,  if  not  always  easily,  at  least 
surely  and  inevitably,  till  it  fell  to  pieces  two  centuries  later. 

(Hall,  “The  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East”) 

His  son  Shalmaneser  II.  (860-825  B-c-)  extended  the 
■dominion  which  his  father  had  established  over  Northern 
Syria  But  he  was  only  able  to  do  so  by  degrees,  as  during 
the  period  of  quiescence  when  neither  Egypt,  Babylon  nor 
Assyria'  were  active  in  Southern  Syria  a  very  vigorous 
Aramean  state  had  grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Amorites 
(destroyed  by  the  Philistines  about  1200)  at  Damascus.  This 
kingdom  had  enlisted  the  services  of  its  vassals  of  Samaria 
and  Hama,  and  resisted  the  Assyrians  in  a  great  battle 
at  Karkar  (854  B.C.)  For  a  decade  Damascus  proved  the 
bulwark  of  the  south  against  Assyria,  but  at  last  Shalmaneser 
defeated  Rezon  of  Damascus  and  ravaged  the  Hauran  (842 
B.C.).  Jehu,  King  of  Israel,  rejoiced  a;  the  chastisement  of 
his  tyrannous  overlord  of  Damascus,  sent  presents  or  tribute 
to  the  conqueror,  and  portraits  of  his  ambassadors,  bearded 
and  markedly  hook-nosed  men,  may  be  seen  upon  the  Calah 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.  Shalmaneser  covered  his 
inability  to  destroy  Damascus  by  extending  his  power  over 
Babylonia,  where  he  posed  as  the  ally  of  King  Marduk-shum- 
iddina  against  a  rebellion.  The  King  kept  his  throne,  but 
only  as  a  vassal  to  Assyria  (851  B.C.),  a  political  arrangement 
which  was  popular  among  the  important  mercantile  classes 
in  the  southern  kingdom. 

A  disputed  succession  in  Assyria  led  to  civil  war,  dur¬ 
ing  which  both  Central  Syiia  and  Babylonia  revolted,  and 
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it  was  not  until  812  that  King  Shamshi  Adad  IV.  (825-812 
H  C.)  finally  routed  the  Babylonians  at  the  battle  of  Durpap- 
sukal.  The  conqueror’s  son  Adad  Nirari  III.  (812-783) 
carried  out'  the  restoration  of  Assyrian  authority  in  the  west. 
Hama  was  recovered,  the  Kings  of  Phoenicia  hastened  to 
renew  their  tribute,  Benhadad  III.  of  Damascus  was 
besieged  and  made  tributary,  and  the  Assyrian  arms  were 
triumphantly  displayed  as  far  south  as  Philistia.  This  over¬ 
throw  of  Damascus  enabled  the  Hebrew  Kingdom  of  Israel 
to  recover  the  position  which  it  had  lost,  and  even  to  re¬ 
conquer  all  Gilead  and  extend  to  the  north  and  east  under 
Jeroboam  II.  (782-743). 

DECLINE  OF  ASSYRIA. 

Amid  these  triumphs  a  cloud  had  appeared  above  the 
political  horizon  of  'Assyria  in  the  shape  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ararat.  No  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  at  first,  that  cloud 
was  to  grow  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  into  the  Media 
which  was  destined  to  swallow  up  the  Mesopotamian  Empires 
and  all  their  conquests.  The  peoples  of  Ararat,  probably 
of  Aryan  stock,  pressed  upon  the  Assyrians,  who  speedily 
found  that  constant  punitive  expeditions  among  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  were  exhausting  and  unprofitable. 

'  So  oppressive  did  the  menace  of  Ararat  become  that  Assyria 
had  to  choose  between  the  safety  of  her  capital  and  the 
maintenance  .of  her  Syrian  conquests,  and  the  sudden  rise 
of  the  Israelite  monarchy  under  Jeroboam  II.  shows  that 
the  Hebrew  King  was  able  to  profit  from  the  withdrawal 
of  Assyrian  troops  for  the  defence  of  Nineveh  in  the  reign 
of  Ashurdan  III.  (773-764). 

These  blows  to  Assyrian  prestige  abroad  undermined 
the  authority  of  the  dynasty  at  home.  The  King  appears  to 
have  been  assassinated,  civil  war  broke  out  with  the  revolt 
of  the  city  of  Assur,  the  old  capital,  and  Babylon  re-estab¬ 
lished  ’her  independence  under  a  native  king  either  just 
before  the  death  of  Ashurdan  or  during  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
orders.  After  the  royal  authority  had  been  restored  in 
Assyria  the  kingdom  was  to  all  appearance  in  an  enfeebled 
state,  and  the  attempt  of  Ashur-nirari  III.  (755-746)  to  recover 
the  former  conquests  in  Syria  resulted  in  failure  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  revolt  at  Calah,  the  Aldershot  of  Assyria.  This  led 
to  the  enthronement  of  Pulu,  the  Turtan  or  Commander-in- 
Chief,  a  man-  of  the  highest  capacity  and  immense  energy, 
who  took  the  title  of  Tiglath-Pileser  IV.  (745-727)  and’ 
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immediately  reduced  Babylon  to  a  vassal  condition  once 
more,  drove  back  certain  Aramean  Arabs  into  the  desert, 
and  restored  the  prestige  of  his  kingdom  among  the  people 
of  Ararat  by  defeating  their  King  Sarduris  III.  (750-733), 
for  whom  he  had  apparently  laid  a  trap  in  order  to  tempt 
him  down  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  hills. 

THE  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

Tiglath-Pileser  then  attacked  Syria,  where  Uzziah, 
King  of  Judah  (790-739  B.C.),  had  succeeded  to  the  hegemony 
of  the  south  on  the  collapse  of  Israel  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  II.  and  the  anarchy  which  ensued.  In  739  the 
Assyrian  invasion  destroyed  alike  the  independence  of 
Northern  Syria  and  the  hegemony  of  Judah  over  the  south. 
This  appears  to  have  been  so  distasteful  to  Damascus,  Israel, 
Edom,  and  the  Philistine  cities  that  they  united,  after  the 
departure  of  the  invaders,  to  attack  Jotham  and  Ahaz, 
successive  Kings  of  Judah,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  appealed  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  as  to  an  overlord,  for  help  against  his  neighbours. 
This  appeal  was  answered  in  734,  the  King  of  Assyria  came 
down  out  of  Armenia,  where  he  had  tamed  the  people  of 
Ararat  and  besieged  their  capital  Turushpa — the  modern  Van 
— and  swept  into  Palestine  and  Southern  Syria.  The  Philis¬ 
tines  were  defeated  and  Gaza  taken.  The  murder  of  Pekah, 
King  of  Israel,  enabled  his  successor  Hoshea  to  submit  to 
Assyria  and  retain  part  of  the  kingdom  at  the  price  of 
the  cession  of  Gilead  and  Galilee  and  the  captivity  of  their 
inhabitants.  Then  Damascus  was  attacked  and  taken  in 
732  B-C.  Rezon  II.,  its  king,  was  killed,  and  its  name  was 
wiped  off  the  list  of  independent  kingdoms  for  more  than  six 
•centuries.  Finally  Mitinti,  King  of  Ascalon,  who  had  re¬ 
volted  during  the  siege  of  Damascus,  went  mad  with  fear 
on  hearing  that  Tiglath-Pileser  had  been  victorious  (it  was 
the  practice  of  Assyrian  kings  to  punish  rebellious  princes 
by  flaying  them  alive)  and  his  successor  Rukipti  hastened 
to  submit,  a  policy  which  was  also  adopted  by  Metenna, 
King  of  Tyre.  Assyrian  residents  were  installed  at  the  courts 
of  the  Kings  of  Ammon,  Moab  and  Edom,  and  Babylonian 
colonists  introduced  to  help  hold  the  newly  conquered 
territory  in  the  west.  Tiglath-Pileser  returned  to  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  put  an  end  to  the  feeble  Babylonian  dynasty 
which  had  been  unable  to  keep  the  desert  tribes  -out  of  the 
country.  A  war  lasting  from  731-729  was  necessary  to  restore 
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-settled  administration,  after  which  Tiglath-Pileser  caused 
himself  to  be  recognized  by  the  priests  of  Bel  as  King  of 
Sumer,  and  Akkad  in  Babylon  itself,  in  place  of  Marduk-pal- 
iddina  (732-728),  who  was  deposed  in  728.  Tiglath-Pileser  IV. 
died  in  727,  and  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  IV.  (727-722) 
as  King  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 

INVASION  AND  CAPTIVITY  OF  ISRAEL. 

In  Egypt  dynastic  changes,  no  less  than  in  Assyria, 
produced  a  revival  of  national  vigour  between  740  and 
725  B.C.,  so  much  so  that  Israel  and  Tyre  in  726  once  more 
relied  upon  Egyptian  assistance  in  revolt  against  the  crushing 
tiibute  exacted  by  Assyria.  But  it  was  in  vain.  Shalmaneser 
IV.  brought  an  army  into  Palestine  (724).  Tyre  hastened  to 
submit,  but  the  remnant  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  scarcely 
larger  than  the  modern  Sanjak  of  Nablus,  remained 
obdurate,  and  its  capital,  Samaria,  was  only  taken  after 
a  three  years’  siege.  Shalmaneser  was  assassinated  during  the 

•siege,  but  the  new  King  Sargon  (722-705)  sent  orders  that 
Hoshea  (730-721),  the  last  King  of  Israel,  should  be  blinded. 
For  the  moment  Sargon  was  busy  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the 
deposed  Chaldaean  King  of  Babylon,  Marduk-pal-iddina, 
had  found  support  in  Elam,  whose  King,  Khumbanigash  I. 
(742-717),  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  redress  the 
balance  of  power  by  interposing  an  independent  Bab\  Ionia 
as  a  buffer  between  Elam  and  Assyria.  Marduk-pal-iddina, 
after  losing  Babylon  in  728,  had  been  able  to  retire  to  an 
hereditary  Emirate  of  his  own  in  the  modern  Arabistan,  and 
from  this  he  emerged  to  take  part  with  the  Elamites  in  their 
successful  siege  of  Durilu,  on  the  Lower  Tigris,  in  721. 
Sargon  tried  to  raise  the  siege  but  was  defeated  and  retired 
northwards,  while  Babylonia  revolted  and  acclaimed  the 
Marduk-pal-iddina.  Syria  rose  against  the  Assyrians,  the 
magnitude  of  whose  reverse  may  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
an  alliance  of  Hamath,  Gaza,  Damascus  and  the  remnant 
of  Israel  was  formed  under  one  Yaubidi  of  Hamath.  Sargon, 
faced  with  simultaneous  insurrection  in  south  and  west,  left 
Babylonia  to  itself  and  devoted  his  strength  to  the  recovery 
of  Syria.  The  Syrian  rebels  were  defeated  at  the  second 
battle  of  Karkar  (720),  and  Sargon  fell  upon  the  Philistines 
and  their  Egyptian  allies  at  Raphia  (Rafa)  and  annihilated 
them  to  such  effect  that  Pharoah  Piankhi  (728-718)  had  to 
send  an  early  form  of  “danegeld”  to  save  the  Delta  from 
an  Assyrian  invasion,  and  numerous  Emirs  of  Arabia  also 
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sent  gifts  or  tribute.  On  his  way  home,  Sargon  visited  the 
stiff-necked  and  rebellious  Israelites  with  his  displeasure. 
He  annexed  their  country  and  carried  away  its  population, 
into  captivity  “in-  Halah  and  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes” — that  is  Calah,  the  military 
centre  of  Assyria,  and  along  the  Khabur  river  to  the  south 
of  Nisibin,  where  the  “Baghdad”  railway  now  runs.  (2  Kings 
xviii  9-1 1).  The  desolation  of  the  country  was  so  complete 
that  the  Babylonian  colonists  sent  later  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  alluded  to  above,  found  themselves  a  prey  for  lions, 
and  sought  to  placate  the  local  God,  by  whom  no  doubt 
the  lions  had  been  sent,  by  importing  311  Israelite  priest 
to  instruct  them  in  the  fashion  of  Plis  worship.  From  this 
action  arose  later  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans.  Sargon  re¬ 
turned  from  his  victory  in  the  west  only  to  find  the  north 
in  arms  against  him,  where  Ararat,  under  Rusas  1.  (733-714- 
E.C.),  was  now  in  alliance  with  a  prince  who  was  probably 
the  same  as  Midas,  King  of  Phrygia.  Midas  had  built  up  a 
confederation  of  mountain  principalities  against  Assyria — the 
Hittite  rulers  of  Melitene  (Malaria),  Commagene,  immediately 
to  the  south  of  it,  and  even  Carchemish,  as  well  as  Princes 
in  Kurdistan,  adventured  in  war  against  the  Great  King.  A 
long  war  ensued  with  disastrous  results  to  Pisiris,  the  last 
King  of  Carchemish,  who  was  deposed  in  717,  to  Deiokes  of 
Mannai,  who  has  imprisoned  in  715,  and  to  Rusas  of  Ararat, 
who  committed  suicide  after  his  defeat  in  714. 

From  the  northern  wars  Sargon  returned  to  Syria  in 
71 1  to  suppress  a  revolt  at  Ashdod  caused  by  a  wandering 
Greek  adventurer  and  supported  by  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah 
(720-693  B.C.);  he  then  proceeded  to  expel  Marduk-pal-id- 
dina,  the  now  unpopular  King  of  Babylon,  in  709.  Sargon 
himself  became  King  of  Sumeria  and  Akkad  and  in  707  con¬ 
quered  e^en  Chaldaea  (Arabistan),  which  had  become  for  the 
second  time  the  refuge  of  the  deposed  Marduk-pal-iddina. 

A  final  war  with  Argistis  II  of  Ararat  (714-680  B.C.) 
brought  the  campaigns  of  Sargon  to  a  close  and  enabled  him 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  new'  capital  (Khorsabad)  which  he  had 
built,  for  two  years  before  his  assassination  in  705. 

SENNACHERIB. 

The  successor  of  Sargon  was  his  son  Sennacherib 
(705-682)  a  less  able  man  who  was  at  once  faced  with  revolts 
of  the  mountain  men  to  the  north  east  and  later  by  an  attack 
upon  Babylonia  made  by  the  irrepressible  Chaldean  Marduk- 
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pal-iddina  and  an  Elamite  army.  Although  Sennacherib  was 
able  ta  repel  the  pretender  and  his  foreign  auxiliaries  (702 
B.C.)  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  claim  Babylon  himself, 
and  sought  to  win  national  sentiment  by  installing  Bel-ibni, 
a  member  of  the  old  Royal  House,  as  King  of  Babylonia. 
He  then  turned  to  the  west,  where  Luli  King  of  Sidon  had 
established  a  hegemony  over  Phoenicia  and  Hezekiah  King 
of  Judah  (720-693)  had  extended  his  authority  over  Philistia 
(2  Kings  xviii.  8).  Sennacherib  deposed  the  King  of  Sidon, 
and  gave  his  city  to  the  King  of  Tyre,  who  had  been  loyal, 
and  the  vassals  of  Hezekiah  revolted  against  the  unpopular 
Hebrew  domination.  Egypt,  unwilling  as  always  to  have 
Assyria  as  an  immediate  neighbour,  tried  to  bolster  up  Phi¬ 
listine  buffer  states,  but  the  victories  of  Eltekeh,  near  Ekron, 
and  Lachish  (Tell  el  Hesy)  brought  the  Assyrian  frontier  to 
Raphia  (Rafa)  and  the  Assyrian  army  before  Jerusalem,  in 
701  B.C.  Thi§  siege,  at  which  Sennacherib  was  not  long 
present,  is  described  in  2  Kings  xviii.  17  onwards.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army 
referred  to  in  2  Kings  xix.  35  was  not  so  immediate  an  event 
as  would  follow  from  the  Scriptural  narrative.  It  was  more 
probably  the  disastrous  termination  of  a  later  expedition 
about  686,  when  an  Assyrian  army  perished  of  pestilence  at 
Pelusium.  In  701,  Hezekiah  surrendered  upon  favourable 
terms,  paid  tribute,  and  almost  at  once  began  to  intrigue  with 
the  Chaldean  pretender  Marduk-pal-iddina  (Merodach  vala- 
dan)  in  Babylonia,  a  proceeding  which  earned  for  him  a 
rebuke  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (2  Kings  xx.  14).  The 
Prophet  was  justified  as  Sennacherib  for  a  second  time 
chased  the  Chaldean  out  of  Babylonia  and  Arabistan  into 
Elamite  territory,  and  enthroned  his  own  son  Ashur-nadin- 
shum  as  King  of  Babylon  (700  B.C.)  in  place  of  Belibni,  who 
had  been  unable  to  keep  out  Marduk-pal-iddina.  Assyrian 
armies  were  engaged  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  in  699 
and  in  Cilicia  in  608,  where  for  the  first  time  a  “Great  King” 
fought  against  the  Greeks,  and  Sennacherib  is  said  to  have 
founded  Tarsus.  He  certainly  did  much  building  at  Nineveh 
while  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  strike  at  Marduk-pal-iddina 
in  his  refuge  far  to  the  east  in  694.  This  action,  successful 
in  itself,  aroused  the  Elamite  King  Khallushu  (699-693)  whose 
neutrality  had  been  violated.  He1  immediately  attacked 
Babylon,  captured  the  King  (Sennacherib’s  son)  and  set  up 
a  nominee  of  his  own,  thus  cutting  the  Assyrian  communi¬ 
cations,  Sennacherib  fought  his  way  through  Babylonia? 
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captured  the  new  King  (693)  and  turned  against  Elam  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  bring  the  successor  of  Khallushu  to  battle. 
Disappointed  in  this,  Sennacherib  retired  to  Assyria,  and  on 
his  retreat  the  Babylonians  took  it  upon  themselves  to  select 
their  own  King,  and  Mushe/ib-marduk  began  to  reign  (692). 
This  presumption  irritated  Sennacherib,  who  fought  a  drawn 
battle  against  Babylon  and  Elam  at  Khaluli  on  the  .Tigris 
( (09 1 ) ,  but  claimed  a  victory.  In  any  case  the  new  King  of 
Babylon  was  not  dethroned  until  the  death  of  his  Elamite 
ally  in  689  enabled  Sennacherib  not  only  to  defeat  and 
capture  him,  but  also  to  destroy  Babylon  and  deport  its 
surviving  population.  After  the  great  disaster  in  6 86,  when 
the  King  of  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  operating  against 
Fharaoh  Taharka  (689-663)  in  order  to  check  his  ambitions 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  Sennacherib  is  not  recorded  to  have 
waged  war.  In  682,  like  so  many  Kings  of  Assyria,  he  perish¬ 
ed  by  assassination  111  consequence  of  a  harem  intrigue  (2 
Kings  xix.  37),  and  after  a  brief  civil  war  his  son  Esarhad- 
don  (681-669)  reigned  in  his  stead. 

THE  ASSYRIAN  CONQUEST  OF  EGYPT. 

The  new  King  was  unlike  his  father  in  that  he  had  a  po¬ 
licy  and  subordinated  everything  to  that  policy.  His  father  had 
chased  from  east  to  west  and  back  again  suppressing  revolts 
and  savagely  punishing  rebels  and  their  foreign  allies,  and 
finally  by  burning  Babylon  destroyed  the  strength  and  wealth 
of  the  pro-Assyrian  party  of  the  merchants  and  moneyed  clas¬ 
ses.  Esarhaddon  restored  "Babylon,  built  up  an  “Assyrian  con¬ 
nexion”  once  more,  and  figured  as  a  protector  of  the  country 
nobles  and  peasants,  usually  anti-Assyrian  in  their  outlook, 
by  driving  off  an  Elamite  invasion  inspired  by  the  dynastic 
ambitions  of  the  exiled  Chaldean  Royal  House  of  Babylon. 
By  refraining  from  punitive  reprisals  the  Great  King  secured 
peace  upon  his  south-eastern  frontier  and  so  impressed  the 
Elamites  that  they  voluntarily  restored  the  images  of  the 
gods  which  they  had  carried  off,  an  action  of  the  highest 
importance  at  that  period.  Esarhaddon  was  thus  able  to 
devote  his  whole  strength  to  the  formidable  task  of  driving 
back  the  Cimmerians  who  were  moving  out  of  the  north,  and 
the  Scythians  who  were  either  disturbed  by  the  Cimmerian 
movement  or  were  themselves  the  disturbers  of  it.  Both 
peoples  appear  to  have  come  down  from  the  steppes  of 
Turkestan  and  Southern  Russia,  and  modern  investigators 
suggest  that  they  were  impelled  to  remove  from  their  ac- 
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customed  pastures  owing  to  the  incidence  of  a  period  of  des- 
sication  which  left  them  no  choice  between  emigration  and 
starvation.  Assyria,  after  striving  for  seven  years,  at  last 
made  “dog  eat  dog”  and  succeeded  in  setting  the  Scythians 
to  destroy  the  Cimmerians,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  settled 
folk,  Egypt,  however,  thinking  herself  secure  behind  her 
desert  defences  against  any  wandering  of  the  nations,  seized 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  Esarhaddon’s  pre-occupation  in 
the  north  to  make  trouble  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  A 
Sidonian  revolt  was  suppressed  and  Abdimilkuti,  King  of 
Sidon,  was  decapitated  in  678.  In  673,  Assyrian  authority 
was  recognized  throughout  Cyprus  and  Syria  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  everything  was  ready  for  the  long-planned  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Egypt.  This  was  carried  out  in  670,  Pharaoh 
Tirhakah  (689-663)  was  put  to  flight,  his  Queen  captured 
Memphis  his  capital' sacked,  and  his  kingdom  of  the  Lower 
Land  annexed  as  an  Assyrian  province.  This  conquest,  how¬ 
ever,  roused  the  long  dormant  national  spirit  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  irritated  by  the  arrogance  of  the  Assyrian  King  who 
disdained  to  recognize  their  gods  or  pretend  to  be  their 
Pharaoh  but  treated  them  as  provincials.  Tirhakah,  who  had 
retired  into  Upper  Egypt,  rallied  his  people  and  attacked  the 
Assyrian  army  of  occupation  as  soon  as  Esarhaddon  had  left 
the  Delta.  The.  King  of  Assyria  started  south  to  restore  his 
authority  but  died  on  the  way  (669),  leaving  his  elder  son  and 
successor  Ashurbanipal  (669-626)  the  duty  of  recovering 
Egypt,  while  his  younger  son  Shamash-shum-ukin  (669-648) 
was  given  Babylonia  as  a  vassal  kingdom  under  the  overlord- 
ship  of  his  brother.  The  new  King  called  out  the  contingents 
of  the  Syrian  vassals  as  he  passed  through  their  country,  and 
the  Hebrews  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  in  company  with 
their  Assyrian  protectors  as  conquerors  in  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh 
was  again  defeated  and  Ashurbanipal  made  use  of  his 
Phoenician  fleet  to  advance  up  the  Nile  and  capture  Thebes, 
the  civil  and  religious  capital  of  Egypt.  The  Assyrian  domi¬ 
nion  being  thus  .re-established,  the  King  withdrew,  and  almost 
immediately  Tirhakah  provoked  a  revolt.  It  was  suppressed 
and  one  of  the  rebels  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Egypt  by 
Ashurbanipal  in  hopes  of  keeping  the  country  quiet  by  means 
of  this  concession  to  Egyptian  national  sentiment.  As  soon 
as  the  old  and  exiled  Pharaoh  was  dead  (663)  a  young  Ethio¬ 
pian  prince  Tanutamon,  overran  Egypt,  took  Memphis  and 
massacred  the  Assyrian  garrison.  Ashurbanipal  returned  to 
Egypt,  defeated  Tanutamon  and  took  Thebes  (No-Ammon), 
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the  political  capital  of  Egypt  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
religion  of  the  god  Amen.  This  splendid  and  enormous  city 
he  sacked  and  carefully  destroyed  in  order  to  terrify  the 
Egyptians  into  submission  by  a  truly  Assyrian  display  of 
frightfulness.  The  Thebans  were  either  massacred  or  deported 
and  a  small  colony  of  Elamite  captives  was  planted  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  Leaving  the  Egyptian  Psamatik  as  Viceroy 
to  rule  in  his  name,  Ashurbanipal  returned  into  Asia,  where 
he  took  Tyre  as  a  lesson  to  the  Phoenician  King  Baal  1.  who 
had  given  trouble  at  an  earlier,  and  less  convenient  moment, 
and  then  settled  his  score  with  the  Elamites  (660  B.C.).  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  apogee  of  Assyrian  greatness. 

The  decline  of  the  Empire,  however,  began  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  In  652  Shamash-shum-ukin,  brother  of  Ashurbanipal 
and  vassal  King  of  Babylon,  having  elaborately  prepared  a 
revolt  in  which  a  variety  of  his  fellow-vassals  were  implicat¬ 
ed — the  Kings  of  Elam,  Judah,  the  Phoenician  Princes,  -and 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  among  them — rebelled.  It  is  difficult 
to  reconstruct  the  details  as  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  appeared 
no  less  a  person  than  the  legitimist  claimant  of  the  throne 
of  Babylon  with  a  Chaldean  Army  which  took  Ur  and 
Erech,  yet  the  whole  point  of  the  revolt  seems  to  have 
been  the  desire  of  Shamash-shum-ukin  to  overthrow  his 
brother  and  transfer  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  to 
Babylon  for  his  own  glorification.  Ashurbanipal  struck  hard. 
His  brother  preferred  suicide  to  an  interview  with  the  in¬ 
dignant  head  of  his  family  and  subsequent  impalement.  He 
set  fire  to  his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames  (648),  the 
real  “Sardanapalus”  of  the  story  which  legend  has  transferred 
to  Nineveh  and  dated  some  forty  years  later.  The  Assyrian 
arms  were  victorious  throughout  Lower  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Elam  was  utterly  destroyed.  Its  capital  Susa 
was  sacked  and  burned,  and  its  last  King,  Khumba  Kaldash 
III.,  who  had  just  murdered  his  predecessor,  was  carried  off 
in  chains  to  Nineveh.  At  the  same  time  the  image  of  the 
goddess  Nana  was  restored  to  Erech  after  an  Elamite 
captivity  of  1635  years.  The  legitimist  claimant  of  the  throne 
of  Babylon  of  the  old  Chaldean  stock  committed  suicide,  and 
Ashurbanipal  himself  was  crowned  King  of  Babylon  as 
Kandalanu  (648). 

From  Mesopotamia  Ashurbanipal  turned  to  Syria,  the 
Kings  of  the  Hauran  and  of  Arabia  were  defeated,  Yailu  of 
Arabia  was  killed,  and  his  successor  Uaite  was  captured. 
Manasseh,  King  of  Judah,  was  also  carried  in  chains  to 
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Nineveji.  The  cities  of  Tyre  and  Acre  were  visited  with 
Assyrian  displeasure,  but  the  Great  King  made  no  attempt 
to  reconquer  Egypt.  On  its  way  home  the  Assyrian  army 
was  diverted  to  Cilicia,  where  an  inmmense  invasion  of 
wandering  Cimmerians  was  threatened.  These  people  had 
been  driven  out  of  Anatolia  by  Ardys,  King  of  Lydia,  and 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  were  seeking  for  a  weak  nation  upon 
which  they  might  descend  in  safety.  Ashurbanipal  might 
consider  himself  too  weak  to  embark  on  a  fresh  conquest  of 
Egypt,  but  a  Cimmerian  invasion  was  not  a  matter  for 
weighing  questions  of  policy.  It  could  only  be  met  by  force 
of  arms,  and  the  last  victory  to  be  won  by  an  Assyrian  army, 
unlike  all  the  others,  was  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  barbarians  were  destroyed  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Cilician  Gates  (645)  and  their  King  Tugdammi  killed.  The 
Great  King,  full  of  victory  but  lacking  soldiers,  for  the;  man 
power  of  Assyria  had  faded  under  the  constant  strain  of 
foreign  conquest,  celebrated  a  triumph  in  which  his  chariot 
was  drawn  by  four  captive  kings,  and  marked  his  victory 
by  chairing  two  of  them  in  kennels  to  be  watchdogs  at  his 
gate.  This  was  the  sunset  of  his  glory. He  died  in  626, 
having  lived  to  see  the  collapse  of  his  dominion  in  Syria 
before  the  inrush  of  the  Scythians  in  628,  an  invasion  which 
he  had  no  strength  to  resist.  This  new  flood  of  nomad  con¬ 
querors  swept  over  the  whole  country  and  only  came  to  its 
limit  at  the  Desert  of  Sinai.  When  the  Scythians  removed 
themselves  the  local  independencies  arose  again,  there  being 
no  Assyrian  army  to  hammer  them  into  servitude.  Among 
those  who  lifted  up  their  heads  in  unaccustomed  liberty  was 
Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  renowned  in  Scripture  as  a  vigorous 
reformer  who  overthrew  accumulated  abuses  and  restored  the 
national  religion  of  his  people. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ASSYRIA. 

The  old  King  was  succeeded  by  powerless  princes  on  the 
dual  throne  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  for  another  twenty  years, 
watching  with  helpless  eyes  the  conquest  of  Syria,  which  had 
been  subject  to  their  race  for  three  centuries, by  Necho  (610-594), 
Pharaoh  of  that  Egypt  which  had  been  an  Assyrian  province 
less  than  fifty  years  before.  Pharaoh  reached  the  Euphrates, 
having  destroyed  the  last  revival  of  the  old  Hebrew  monarchy 
together  with  King  Josiah  at  the  Battle  of  Megiddo  (608)  with 
the  help  of  Greek  mercenaries.  The  immobility  of  Assyria 
in  the  fare  of  this  invasion  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that 
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the  Empire  of  the  Sargonid  Kings  was  dead.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  to  pull  it  down.  A  native  Babylonian  proclaimed 
himself  independent  King  of  Babylon  and  Kyaxeres,  the  King 
of  Media,  descending  out  of  his  northern  mountains,  attacked 
Nineveh  itself.  The  great  city  fell  after  a  terrible  siege  and 
Sin-shar-ishkun,  the  last  King  of  Assyria,  perished  in  the 
sack  and  complete  destruction  of  his  palace,  his  capital  and 
his  kingdom. 

The  dramatic  collapse  of  Assyria  has  furnished  a  theme  for  many 

a  moralist  from  the  time  of  Nahum  the  Prophet,  in  whose  lifetime 

Nineveh  fell,  to  the  present  day.  The  tale  of  the  destruction  of 
the  mistress  of  the  world  was  speedily  borne  to  the  four  quarters 
of  Asia,  and  the  astonishment  which  it  created  is  evident  in  all 
the  ancient  references  to  it.  We  too,  at  the  present  day,  feel 
something  of  this  astonishment.  Yet  this  portentous  event,  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  history 
of  the  Assyrian  state.  The  very  vigour  and  energy  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  and  their  people  were  the  cause  of  their  comparatively  speedy 
downfall.  The  Assyrians  had  always  been  a  manly  nation;  their 

kings  and  nobles  were  devoted  to  the  chase  and  to  war  with  a 

keenness  which  no  other  people  of  Near  Asia  had  ever  shewed; 
the  people  were  hardy  cultivators  and  farmers,  splendi|I  material 
for  the  creation  of  an  incomparable  army.  This  the  military 
capacity  of  the  kings  created.  So  long  as  their  conquests  were  not 
too  far  extended,  did  not  demand  too  much  blood  from  their 
subjects,  and  were  not  absolutely  continuous,  their  empire  was  not 
weakened  by  the  difficulty  of  controlling  distant  possessions,  and 
could  recuperate  itself  between  its  wars  of  conquest.  But  the 
terrible  succession  of  war-lords  inaugurated  bv  Tiglath-Pileser  IV. 
broke  the  back  of  the  nation.  Their  insatiable  lust  of  universal 
dominion  pushed  them  ever  forward,  till  they  strained  their  power 
to  breaking-point  by  the  attempt  to  rule  entirely  alien  and  distant 
conquests  such  as  Egypt,  thus  weakening  their  control  over  the 
mountain-regions  immediately  north  of  Assyria  itself,  that  northern 
frontier  which  was  ever  the  Achilles’  heel  of  their  empire.  And 
the  incessant  demand  for  more  men  and  more  blood  from  their  own 
people  naturally  meant  speedy  exhaustion  .even  to  the  hardy 
Assyrians.  The  signs  of  exhaustion  are  already  evident  in  the  time 
of  Sennacherib,  who  first  recruited  soldiers  from  the  subject- 
peoples,  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  army.  This  meant  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  less  valiant  and  less  trustworthy  elements  into  the 
fighting-line.  The  quality  of  the  troops  deteriorated  swiftly  towards 
the  end,  and  when,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Elamite  war, 
Ashurbanipal  was  left  with  an  army  which  must  have  contained 
but  a  kernel  of  genuine  Assyrian  warriors,  he  dared  not  pit  them 
against  the  Ionian  and  Karian  mercenaries  of  Psammetichos:  so 
Egypt  was  abandoned.  The  confession  that  the  Assyrian  troops 
were  no  longer  even  the  equals  of  the  western  warriors,  whom  under 
Sennacherib  they  had  defeated  in  Cilicia  (though  even  then  with 
great  difficulty),  meant  much.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
Ashurbanipal  can  have  had  but  a  shadow  of  the  old  Assyrian 
fighting-force.  And  in  Assyria  the  degeneracy  and  disappearance 
of  the  army  meant  the  degeneracy  and  disappearance  of  the  nation. 
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The  army  was  the  nation,  and  when  Nineveh  was  destroyed, 
literally  the  Assyrian  nation  was  destroyed  also.  Babylon  and 
Thebes  had  been  destroyed,  but  had  soon  risen  again;  their  peoples 
continued  to  exist,  and  soon  revived  to  resume  their  national  life. 
But  not  merely  Nineveh,  Assyria  never  rose  again,  and  the  final 
blow  killed  her.  No  peace-organization  of  any  proper  kind  existed 
to  keep  the  empire  together,  as  the  successors  of  Tiglath-Pileser  IV. 
were  not  intelligent  enough  to  develop  his  system,  which  in  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  had  probably  degenerated  into  military  force 
and  nothing  else.  At  home  nothing  much  in  the  way  of  organization 
other  than  military  existed,  probably,  above  the  village  communities. 

The  Assyrian  monarchy  appears  to  have  been  a  proto¬ 
type  partly  of  the  Prussian  militarist  monarchy  of  our  own  time 
and  partly  of  the  Turkish  Empire  of  the  days  before  the 
Constitution.  It  was  based  upon  force  and  maintained  its 
authority  by  plunder  and  calculated  cruelty.  It  consistently 
preyed  upon  its  neighbours  and  terrorized  its  vassals.  It  gave 
them  no  countervailing  advantages  of  a  good  administration, 
hut  impaled  or  flayed  them  alive  if  they  revolted.  It  did  not 
even  in  all  cases  protect  its  miserable  subject  races  from  their 
unenslaved  neighbours  or  from  the  destructive  inroads  of 
wandering  nomads  or  moving  peoples.  Mr.  Hall  justly  sums 
up  the  situation: — 

“So  Assyria  and  her  kings  went  down  to  Sheol  amid  the  curses 
of  the  nations.  Only  half  a  century  after  Thebes  had  been 
destroyed,  ‘populous  No-Amon,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,’ 
Nineveh  the  destroyer  had  been  dealt  the  same  stroke  of  fate.  Can 
we  doubt  that  the  Egyptian  saw  in  this  the  vengeance  of  his  outraged 
deities,  and  derived  from  it  a  renewed  belief  in  their  power  and  a 
renewed  self-respect  that  was  to  go  so  far  to  restore  Egypt  to  her 
old  position  of  authority  among  the  nations?  Less  than  a  century 
since  Rabshakeh  had  jeered  at  Hezekiah  in  the  hearing  of  the 
people  on  the  wall,  his  successors  had  fled  away  ‘like  the  locusts’ 
when  the  sun  arose,  ‘and  their  place  was  not  known  where  they 
were.’  So  the  Prophet  Nahum  blazed  forth  in  splendid  poetry 

the  good  news  of  the  fall  of  the  arch-enemy  of  Yahweh  and  of 

Judah:  ‘Behold  upon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace!  O  Judah,  keep  thy  solemn  feasts, 
perform  thy  vows,  for  the  wicked  shall  no  more  pass  through  thee; 
he  is  utterly  cut  off  .  .  .  The  Lord  is  good;  a  stronghold  in  the 

day  of  trouble;  and  he  knoweth  them  that  trust  in  him  .  .  .  Woe 

to  the  bloody  city  .  .  .  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  a®d  I  will  discover  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face,  and 
I  will  shew  the  nations  thv  nakedness  and  the  kingdoms  thy  shame. 
And  I  will  cast  abominable  filth  upon  thee,  and  make  thee  vile, 
and  set  thee  as  a  gazing-stock.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  all 
they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from  thee,  and  say,  Nineveh 
is  laid  waste;  who  will  bemoan  her?  .  .  .  Behold,  thy  people  in 
the  midst  of  thee  are  women,  the  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set 
wide  open  unto  thine  enemies:  the  fire  shall  devour  thy  walls  .  .  . 
Thy  shepherds  slumber,  O  King  of  Assyria;  thy  nobles  shall  dwell 
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in  the  dust;  thy  people  is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  no 
man  gathereth  them.  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  hurt;  thy  wound 
is  grievous;  all  that  bear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  their  hands 
over  thee;  for  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed 
continually?’  ” 

( Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East.) 

“TO  THE  VICTORS  THE  SPOIL.” 

Like  Poland,  twenty-four  centuries  later,  the  dead 
Assyria  was  partitioned  among  the  three  neighbours — Egypt 
took  all  west  of  the  Euphrates,  Media  took  all  east  of  the 
Tigris,  and  Babylon  took  the  rest.  The  share  obtained  by 
Babylon  did  not  content  Nabopolassar,  conscious  of  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  strong  revival  of  national  spirit.  A  dispute 
arose  with  Egypt  over  the  division  of  the  spoil  and  in 
a  great  battle  at  Carchemish  (604)  the  young  Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar,  in  command  of  his  father’s  army,  entirely 
destroyed  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh,  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  Greek  mercenaries  and  Sudanese  contingents.  The 
Egyptians  fled  headlong,  and  all  Syria,  by  now  well 
broken  to  conquest,  bowed  before  the  new  invader,  and  the 
only  resistance  to  his  rule  came  three  years  later  irom 
Palestine,  where  Jehoiachin  reigned  over  the  stiff-necked 
Hebrews,  the  son  of  that  Jehoikun  who  had  been  installed  in 
the  palace  of  his  brother  Jehoahaz  as  King  of  Judah  by 
Pharaoh  Necho  a  few  years  before.  As  is  related  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.,  Nebuchadrezzar  II  (604-562),  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Syria,  now  took  Jerusalem 
(596)  and  carried  the  king  away  into  captivity.  Zedekiah,  his 
uncle,  was  made  king  of  the  remnant  of  “the  poorest  sort  of 
the  people  of  the  land,”  but  he,  too,  revolted,  putting  his 
trust  in  Pharaoh  Hophra  (589-565),  who  mistook  the  military 
inaction  of  the  busy  King  of  Babylon  for  powerlessness.  The 
Phoenicians,  preferring  the  traditional  mercantile  connexion 
with  Egypt  to  the  somewhat  overwhelming  Babylonian  over¬ 
lordship,  made  common  cause  with  the  Jews  in  aid  of  Pharaoh, 
who  appeared  in  Central  Syria  in  587.  Nebuchadrezzar  at 
once  took  up  the  challenge! — Pharaoh  hastily  fled  to  Egypt, 
whence  he  tried  to  march  up  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Babylonians,  however,  took  the  city,  abolished  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  and  deported  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  last  King 
Zedekiah  was  compelled  to  witness  the  execution  of  his  sons 
and  was  then  blinded.  After  Jerusalem  the  Phoenicians 
were  punished,  but  Tyre  held  out  for  no  less  than  thirteen 
years  until  573,  when  Ithobaal,  the  Tyrian  king,  who  had 
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received  no  help  from  Egypt,  acknowledged  Babylonian 
supremacy.  The  famous  madness  of  Nebuchadrezzar  may 
now  have  afflicted  him  and  he  died  in  562.  The  three 
successors  of  his  dynasty  only  ruled  for  six  years  when  a 
palace  revolution,  engineered  by  the  priests  of  Bel,  overthrew 
the  ruling  house  in  favour  of  Nabonidus,  a  peaceful  monarch 
of  archaeological  tastes  and  considerable  private  fortune. 
Meanwhile  another  dynastic  revolution  in  the  north  had 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Media  the  great  Achaemenian  Prince, 
Cyrus,  ruler  of  the  Persian  Kingdom  of  Anshan,  which  had 
absorbed  Elam  when  its  strength  had  been  broken  by  Assyria. 
Thus  appeared  the  great  Persian  monarchy  under  which  the 
dominion  of  the  Aryan  race  in  the  Near  East,  in  abeyance 
since  the  fall  of  the  Kassites  in  Babylon  more  than  six 
centuries  before,  was  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  Semite. 

THE  END  OF  BABYLON. 

Cyrus  conquered  far  and  wide,  destroying  Croesus  and  the 
Lydian  kingdom  and  imposing  authority  upon  the  Ionian 
Greeks.  The  Great  King  then  fell  upon  the  peaceful  Baby¬ 
lonia  in  October  539,  the  old  King  Nabonidus  died  at  Bor- 
sippa  in  539 — possibly  of  terror  at  the  disasters  and  defeats 
in  which  his  kingdom  and  his  museums  were  overwhelmed. 
His  son  Belshazzar,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  fighting  man, 
was  killed  either  in  the  battle  of  Opis  or  in  the  final  defence 
of  the  Citadel  of  Babylon  and  Cyrus  was  acclaimed  by  priests 
and  people  when  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  The 
dominions  of  Babylon,  destined  never  again  to  be  a  capital, 
passed  to  the  conqueror.  Thus  Syria  became  a  Persian 
province  and  in  course  of  time  the  tolerance  of  the  fire¬ 
worshipping  king  permitted  the  re-establishment  of  Hebrew 
settlements  in  Judaea.  It  is  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Persian  dominion  that  the  period  of  the  early  conquests 
terminates.  Thereafter  Syria  and  Palestine  remained  under 
Aryan  influence,  whether  Persian,  Macedonian  and  Greek, 
or  Roman  and  Byzantine,  for  the  best  part  of  twelve  centuries 
until  the  Arabs,  under  the  inspiration  of  Islam,  once  again 
conquered  the  country  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era.  Throughout  the  period  under  review  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Syria  and  Palestine  only  knew  of  unity  as  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  vassaldom  or  slavery  under  a  common  oppression, 
and  when  the  foreign  overlordship  grew  weak  they  developed 
local  autonomies  characterized  as  a  rule  by  mutual  antipathy 
and  considerable  differences  of  custom  and  religion.  These 
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were  accentuated  until  the  arrival  of  some  new  conqueror 
from  abroad,  who  once  more  reduced  all  differences  to  a 
subject  equality. 
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Mother  of  Pearl.  Albums  of  Views  and  Post-Cards.  A  Large  Selection  of 
Souvenirs  in  Jewelry,  Amber,  Rosaries  and  Rends.  Bibles  and  Flower 
Albums  in  Olive-Wood  Binding. 

Art  Photographs  Jerusalem  Needle  Lace. 


GRAND  NEW  HOTEL 

The  Leading  Hotel  in  Jerusalem* 

FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT. 

(Patronized  by  British  Officers). 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SON’S  Travellers  Accommodated  at  this  Hotel. 

Telegraph  to  Secure  Accommodation. 

Officers  bringing  lull  rations  will  be  charged  P.T.  10. 

THE  GRAND  NEW  HOTEL 
undertakes  to  supply  Canteens,  Officers’  and  Sergeants’ 
Messes  and  individuals  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  meat,  eggs,  etc.,  obtainable  in  the  country. 

Purveyors  to  many  Officers’  Messes. 

Orders  promptly  executed. 


EDWARD  ANGELIL 

BEIRUT  :  Post  Street  -  DAMASCUS  :  Marjch  Square 

NEWSPAPER  AGENT. 

STATIONER.  -  BOOKSTORE.  -  POSTCARDS  STAMPS. 

PHOTOGR  APHTC  MATERIALS. 


Will. 


Dimitri  Tarazi&  Fils 

BEIRUT :  Sou  It  Es-Santia.  —  DAMASCUS:  Souk  El-Anvam. 
JERUSALEM  :  Under  Grand  New  Hotel. 

CAIRO  9,  Kamel  Street.  —  ALEXANDRIA  ;  21,  Cberif  Pasha  Street. 


Largest  Shops  for  Oriental  Goods. 
Persian  and  Buehara  Carpets. 

Old  Embroidery.  Jewellery.  Anti¬ 
quities.  Brassworks.  Silk  Goods. 
Amber  Beads.  Old  Pottery  and 
China  Ware, 

GOODS  MADE  IN  OUR  FACTORY. 

HIGHEST  RECOMMENDATIONS ■ 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA 

BEIRUT  &  AIN  ZEEALT A  (Mt.  Lebanon). 


ESTABLISHED  1888. 


FIRST  CLRSS  HOTEL 

Situated  in  Best  and  Healthiest  part  of  the  City, 
offering  every  comfort. 

EXCELLENT  CUISINE  AND  SERVICE. 

MODERATE  CHARGES. 

BEST  RECOMMENDATIONS • 
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Grand  Hotel  d’Orient 

BEIRUT. 


First-class  Hotel,  newly  rebuilt,  enlarged  and 
furnished  with  latest  improvements  ;  situated 
in  the  best  and  healthiest  part  of  the  City, 
and  offering  every  comfort. 

Commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Mountains,.  Bay  and  Suburbs,  with  large,  lofty, 
and  airy  Bedrooms. 


HOT  &  COLD  BATHS - 


Reading  and  Smeking  Rooms. 
Excellent  Cuisina  and  Service. 
Moderate  Charges. 
Arrangements  for  Prolonged 
Stay, 


Interpreters  meet  all  steamers  and 
trains. 

All  European  Languages  spoken. 
The  §onIy;  Hotel  recommended  by 
Cook's. 


Sarrafian  Brothers 


BEIRUT- 


The  following  linen  of  Business  farc  carried  on  in  our  Establishment. 

TO  COLLECTORS  OF  ANTIQUITIES  : 

Phoenician,  Greek  and  Roman  Glass  Vase's, etc., curious 
and  unusual  shapes,  beautifully  iridised;  Bronze  and 
Silver  Implements  and  Statues;  Ornaments  of  Remote 
Ages;  Rare  specimens  of  Gold  Earrings-  and  Rings, 
Ivory,  Pottery,  Statues;  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and 
Seals,  Scarabs  and  Intaglios.  Heads  and  Bracelets  and 
other  Antiquities  of  the  Hittites.  Greeks,  Romans,  etc. 

Oriental  Carpets  anti  Rugs.  -  Photographic  and 
Artists’  materials.  -  Stationery  and  English 
Books.  -  Oriental  Postcards  and  Pictures  (2,500 
to  chose  from).  -  Photographic  Work. 
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MET  ROPOLEHOTEL 

(ex  DEUTSCHER  HOF) 

BEIRUT. 

THIS  Hotel  is  iii  the  best  position,  healthy 
and  quiet,  with  a  shady  Garden  and 
Verandah,  near  the  Sea,  and  only  a 
few  minutes  from  the  Station  and  Port.  For 
eighteen  years  it  has  been  in  the  same  hands 
and  under  the  same  management.  It  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  and  provided  with 
every  comfort.  The  resort  of  the  highest 
Aristocracy  and  especially  adapted  for 
Families.  Recommended  by  the  Tourist  Offices. 


ROYAL  HOTEL 

BEIRUT,  5uk  EI-Eemeel,  BEIRUT. 


FIR5T-CLHS5  HOTEL.  -  FRENCH  CUISINE. 

AMERICAN  I3A1£. 

modern  Bathrooms. 

CENTRAL  SITUATION  IN  TOWN. 


ALL  TRAMWAYS  PASS  CLOSE  TO  HOTEL ■ 
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One  of  the  Sights  of  Damascus 

The  best  visit  you  can  pay  while  in 
Damascus  is  that  to  the  Factory  of 

G.  C.  NASSAN  &  Co. 

Bab  Sharki  Street 

where  the  visitor  can  see  the  different  sorts 
of  ORIENTAL  GOODS  worked  by  hand 
by  the  .  workmen  such  as  Brass  and  Copper 
Articles,  inlaid  with  Gold  or  Silver,  engraved 
Brass  Lamps  and  Candlesticks,  Enamel 
Work  on  Copper,  Relief  Work,  and  every 
description  of  Oriental  Furniture  made 
of  the  different  kinds  of  Damascus  Wood 
in  their  natural  colours,  in  Mosaic,  or  inlaid 
with  Mother-of-pearl,  Ivory,  Camel 
bone,  and  other  designs. 

They  have  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
stock  of  Antiquities,  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Tiles,  Arms,  Glass,  etc.  etc.  The  Factory 
looks  more  like  a  Museum  than  a  Workshop. 
All  designs  and  dimensions  ordered  by  Clients 
arc  specially  executed  to  order. 


Do  not  miss  seeing  the  Factory  of 

G.  C.  NASSAN  &  Co. 
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THE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAFER  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN 
EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARMY  IN  OCCUPIED  ENEMY  TERRITORY. 


EDITIONS  PUBLISHED  IN  ENGLISH,  ARABIC, 
HEBREW,  l  RDF.  HINDI  &  GURMUKHI. 


Price  per  copy  :  I  Egyptian  Piastre. 


The  rates  of  subscription  for  military  subscribes 
within  the  E.E.F.  area  are  as  follows: — v 

Three  months  —  P.T.  13  (=  2s.  8d.) 

Six  ’  25  (=  5s.  1-kl.) 

Twelve  ,,  —  ,,■  50  (=  10s.  3d.) 

Copies  of  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  civilian  sub¬ 
scribers  and  to  any.  address,  military  or  civilian,  out¬ 
side  the  E.E.F.  area,  at  the  following  rates  : — 

Three, months  —'  P.T.  16  ;(-  3s.  Sid.) 

Six  „  ‘  —  „  30  (=  6s.  2d.) 

Twelve  ,,  —  „  •  60  (=  12s.  3£d.) 

The  above  rates  include  postage.  Cheques  and  postal 
orders  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Palestine  News. 
Subscribers  sending  postal  orders  should  make  sure 
that  these  bear  the  post-mark  of  the  issuing  office 


EDITORIAL  OFFICES  : 

G.H.Q.,  1st  ECHELON,  E.E.F. 
BUSINESS  OFFICES  : 

6,  MIPAN  SOLIMAN  PASHA,  CAIRO. 

All  com niunicn lions  regarding"’  subscriptions  And  advertisements  to  he 
addressed  to  the  Deputy  Director,  Cairo. 
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fienry  fieaid  $  Co. 

(ERNEST  T.  f.  lOCY). 

BEYROUT  (Syria). 

LLOYD’S  AGENTS  for  the  Syrian  Coaat.  —  Sub-Agencies  at  Lattaquia, 
Tripoli,  Sidon,  Haifa  and  Damascus. 

BANKERS.  Correspondents  of  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co,,  Barclay  &  Co., 
Drummonds,  Parrs  Bank  Ltd.,  Barring  Bros.  <&  Co,,  The  London, 
County  &  Westminster  Bank,  Ltd.,  The  Bank  of  Australasia,  The 
Bank  of  Scotland,  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  Union  ot  London  <fc  Smiths 
Bank,  &c.,  &c.,  and  numerous  American  Banks. 

SHIPPING  AGENTS.  Agents  of  the  Ellerman  Lines,  Ltd.”  and  the 
“American  Express  Co.” 

INSURANCE  AGENTS.  Agents  of  the  •*  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.”  “  La 
Fonciere  ”  of  Paris,  and  Settlers  of  Claims  for  numerous  British 
and  Foreign  Insurance  Companies. 

COMMISSION  AGENTS 

Branches  shortly  to  be  opened  at  HAIFA  and  TRIPOLI. 


B.  BLESS &C° 

P.O.Box  395.  -  Tel.  No.  3. 

Teleg.  Add.  :  “  Blesco.” 

ALEXANDRIA. 


Alfred  Bless 

P.O.Box  257.  -  Tel.  No.  13-65. 

Teleg.  Address  :  “  Abi.ess.” 

CAIRO. - 


IMPORT  -  COMMISSION  -  EXPORT  •  TRANSIT,  j 

■ 

■ 

rut  9  *******  99mv**9www*9 
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L.  KRAMER  &  C° 

Manufactdring  Jewellers  &  High-Grade  Watchmakers 

mOUSKY  5t.  ana  at  EL-fDFJNFlKH  5t.  -  CRIRO. 


CONTRACTORS  to  the  EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT  and  to 
H.B.M.  IMPERIAL  FORCES  IN  EGYPT. 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  JEWELLERY  OF  EVERY  KIND 

Mounted  with  line  selected  Brilliants,  Diamond?  and  other  Preciou*  Stonea. 

HIGH  GRADE  WATCHES. 

Sole  Agents  lor  Egypt,  Sudan,  Palestine  &  Syria  of  the  World-renowned 

LONGINES,  TAVANNE’S  WATCH,  REMARK  WATCH,  CYMA,  MYSTERIA,  *c. 

Selection  in  18  ct.  Gold  and  Nickel. 

Speciality!  LUMBHOUS  WRIST  WATCHES 

BRITISH  HALL-MARKED  SILVERWARE. 


Ill  ustrated  Catalogue®  FREE  on  demand. 

All  Letters  to  be  addressed  P.Q.B.  398,  CAIRO. 


GOOD  RESTAURANT 

come  to 

RESTAURANT  KURSAAL 

Kursaal  Building  *  ELFI  BEY  STREET. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

THE  RENDEZ  VOUS  OF  CAIRO. 


JULES  PAPASIAN  &  Co. 

P1HNO  &  mU5ir  LU FIREHOUSE. 


CAIRO,  i  ALEXANDRIA, 

7,  Sh.  El  Maghrabv.  J  7,  Sh.  Toussoun  Pacha. 


OTTOMAN  UMPIRE 


Undertakes  to  supply  all  orders 
in  any  direction  either 
by  parcels  post  or  fast  goods  train. 


Packing  most  carefully 
superintended. 


We  specialize  in  Wedding 
and  Birthday  Cakes,  Ice  Creams, 
French  and  English  Pastry, 
Choice  Chocolates  and  Bonbons. 


Buffets  arranged  and  supplied 
for  Weddings,  Garden  Parties 
and  Balls. 


Tea  Rooms  and  Buffet. 
Confiserie. 

French  and  other  Delicacies. 
Patisserie  and  Cuisine. 


PRESERVES— WINES— SPIRITS 
CAIRO. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112  098497966 


_ - ... 


